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The Last of the Mac- 
Allisters. By Mrs. Barr. 
Chapters 1x.—x. .. .., 


Popular Literature. By 
James Macautay, m.v. , 653 fil 


Royal Hobbies 
Amusements. .... 


Khiva and the Turko- 
mans. Bythe Rev. Henry 
LANSDELE, DD . « © 


Ellen Watson 


English Homes in the 
Olden Time, Costume. 673 


Lessons in Cookery . . 678 
- 681 


Meteoric Orbits . . « 
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i Indian Fables. .... 
k A Visit to the Studio. . 698 
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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


WM. POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


UNRIVALLED Farinaceous Food for Children and Invalids ; THE BEST 
KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, 
BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the Table. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. 

The Lancet affirms : —‘‘ It is prefer: able to most desc riptions of Arrowroot, 
on account of its sweeter flavour. 

Dr. LANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken- 
sington, in a note to the Mz anufacturers, said :—“‘l am so well satisfied with 
your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


WM. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 


HEAL & SON} 


BEDSTEADS, Iron French, from 10s. 6d. 3 ft. wide. 


BEDDING-MATTRESSES, from 11s. 3 ft. wide. 
A GOOD SPRING MATTRESS, 3 ft. 28s. 
BED ROOM FURNITURE, 150 Suites, from £8 10s. 
DINING TABLES, from 70s. 

DINING ROOM CHAIRS, from 24s. 


CATALOGUE OF 900 DESIGNS FREE BY POST. 


195 TO 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


The finest meat-flavouring ingredient. The only brand warranted 
genuine by Baron Liebig. 


CAUTION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


~. Numerous inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers 
must insist upon having the 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N.B. — Genuine 
only with fac- 
simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature 
in blue ink across 
label. Invaluable 
and efficient tonic 
for invalids. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN’ S WHITE, SOUND 
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Orientals cs 
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ees ~ AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 
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NEEDHAM'S 


ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 


1880. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
ADELAIDE, 1881. 


<p> POLISHING 
For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Britannia Metal Goods, &¢. Sold Retail everywhere ag A 
PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 


P9COCOON® 
KNITTING WOOL STEEL PENS. 


PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in 1 oz. Cocoons in 1Ib. Boxes. 


Wholesale only of WOOD & DURT?, Holsfrth. 
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WELL SHRUNK 


WEARS WELL 
NO MORE TROUBLE 
IN WINDING. 























ft. wide. 
. wide. 
28s. 

£8 10s. 











BRANSON'S COFFEE EXTRACT | fe 


PERFECTION. 


Famed for its excellence of manufacture (Lancet). It obtained HONOUR- 
ABLE MENTION at the 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD EXHIBITION, London. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Amsterdam. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., 28., § 3s. 6d. each, by all Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale—Crosse and Blackwell, &c. 
AVOID MENDACIOUS IMITATIONS 


is--the - most - 
EMOLLIENT MILK ‘for pre- 
serving and beautifying the 
Skin ever produced. 
It soon renders it 
SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. 
Entirely removes and pre- 
vents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
And preserves the Skin 
from the effects of exposure 
=== to the 
su WIN D OR HARD WATER 
More effectually ny any other known preparation. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is 
INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR for keeping the 
SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. 


to the Skin of the 


It is perfectly Infant. 
Bottles, 15., 18. 92., and 2s. 6d., = Gi chemi ae + ==. caput Any size free for x. 


M. BEETHAM & “SON, "Chemists, Cheltenham. 





oS ES CAUTION. 


Many years ago FOWLER & SHEP- 

PARD’S AMERICAN BAY RUM 

was introduced into England from America. 

Since its introduction many worthless imita- 

=~ tions have arisen ; so many have been the 

=~ FRAUDS, that the Importer has found 

- it necessary to issue this CAUTION. 

Purchasers are requested to ask for 

FOWLER & SHEPPARD’S BAY 

RUM, and to note that this title IS IM- 

PRESSED ON THE GLASS OF 

ALL BOTTLES. The “ Queen” says: “‘ Fowler & Sheppard’s Bay 

Rum has an agreeable fragrance, and is one of the most cleanly and pleasant 

washes we know of. It improves very materially the appearance and feeling 

of the hair, cools the head, promotes the growth of hair, and prevents it from 

turning grey. It is inno sensea dye, andi As perfectly free from the mischievous 
mineral ingredients so often introduced.” 

Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd., and 4s. 6d. each, and direct 

by Parcels Post, on receipt oj price, from the Sole Importer, 


J. SELLEY, Chemist, Earl’s Court Rd., London. 





DRESS FABRICS IT] 47 GREAT SAVING To THE 


PURCHASER. THE 


BRADFORD 











wa, cx» MANUFACTURING 
way teen | MAN F 

or post-car Yon pt! C M 

forward, ae! REE, 0 PA Y 
a sample Parcel of 

Patterns, with Prices BRADFORD, 
ot - Teen ~— — 

NOVELTIES for_ the 

Autumn and _ Winter 

Season. NEW STYLES YORKSHIRE. 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURSES, The 
Bradford Manufacturing Company, by trading 
direct with the public, have effected a revolu- 
tion in the Styles and Fabrics of Dress 
Materials, and innumerable Press Opinions 
testify to the advantages now within the reach 
of the public. Carriage Paid to any part of 
the Kingdom on all Orders over £1 in value. 
The CENTURY CASHMERES, as exhibited 
by the B. M. Co. at the Health Exhibitior 
are in ever increasing demand. Be sure and 


address in full, Write at once, and mention 
Letsure Hour. 











REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 
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ant . 


HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES 


Embody all the Latest Improvements. 


Thirty-eight Patterns of Baby Carriages. 


Illustrated List mailed free. 


o 
Nn 
= SHOW ROOMS, 19, 21, & 23, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
fe 


Intending purchasers are invited to inspect Hitcuinc’s Stock and Works, the largest in London. Two 
years warranty. HitrcHinc’s PATENT SELF-STEERING BASSINETTES, WITH BRAKE. 


Please mention this Magazine. 





GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Frys Cocoa. 
™" BRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 


VicW OF MANUFACTOPY, FrIsTor. 








NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





RIPPINGILLE’S 


WARMING STOVES. 


THE ONLY PERFECT OIL STOVES. 


Made to burn absolutely without Smoke or Smell, 
Trouble or Dirt. Unequalled for Warming 


GREENHOUSES, VINERIES, 
hg BEDROOMS, HALLS, 
OFFICES, DAMP ROOMS, &c. 


Perfectly safe; require no pipes or fittings; will 
burn from twelve to twenty hours without attention ; 
give off no injurious vapour, and are the best Stoves 
ever invented to save plants from frost, keep out 
damp, &c. 

Price from 4s. 6d. 


Write for Illustrated List of Warming Stoves to 
HE HOLBORN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY, 
? 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


RS 





Johnston's 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**Is decidedly superior ”— 7he Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers. 


TAKE NO-OTHER. 00 NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDCE. 








To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 











To Correspondents and Gontributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster. Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompamyingyletter the title of the MS. must be given, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. : 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now. opened for general Advertisements. For terms, etc., apply to the 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








ALL PURE FLAX per doz. 


Children’s, Hemmed for use... 1s, 8d. 
CAMBRI Ladies’ sy - we @e Tid, 
j —— Gentlemen’s ,, Se: -9a Eid, 





HEMSTITCHED. 


per doz. 
Ladies’ ... sn 58x; Gd, 
Gents’ .. “le E 


3d. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to HM. The Queen and HI, 
and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 
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BELFAST. ! 
ABE ROR, 


WOR Ss 


Home-made JAMS and SOUPS, 


BOTH IN WHITE GLASSES. 


TABLE JELLIES & PURE PICKLES, 
See Sample at Stand 113a, 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


ASTERN CorriporR ANNEXE. 

















PoSsTraAat. NoTic=eE. 

The Home Pestage of this part is THREE-HALFPENCE. At this 
rate it may also be sent to any part of Europe, to the United States, or to 
Canada. The Postal Union recently formed has not onlyreduced the Postal 
Pact kgs 20 Rates to the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also considerably reduced 

many other Foreign Postal Rates, and for a small sum the Monthly Parts 

ree a a, - 0 = may be sent to many an out-of-the-way place where friends will eagerly 
Rad A a Y welcome the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. Any 
part of United Kingdom. Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the parts, or they will 


a di fi he Publishing Office, ipt of Post Office Order f 
115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. ete tly ublishing ice, ON receipt o} ‘ost ce Order ior 


Football Rules, 2d. 


Please send for Price 


SHIN GUARDS, 
2/11. Lists, free. 





Special Cork, 
3/6. 


/ 











|e WOW IS THE TIME FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO BEGIN, & 





NEW VOLUMES ARE NOW COMMENCING. 
FIRST MONTHLY PARTS OF EACH NOW READY. 


THE Fach THE 
BOY'S One Penny G IRL’S 
OWN “| OWN 


or 


PAPER. | Sixpence PAPER. 
Monthly, _ 















































Parents, Schoolmasters, and Teachers will greatly assist the efforts of the Publishers by making these journals of put 
literature known in their families or schools. 


Prospectuses of the New Volumes for distribution will be forwarded on application at 56, Paternoster Row. 





Early Orders for the Monthly Parts should be given to the Newsagents. 
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In the Batile of this Life, “" Drying up a Single Tear 


has more of Honest Fame than Shedding Seas of Gore.” 
WAR!! What is more terrible than War? Outraged Nature. 


She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn, that Nature is only 
conquered by obeying her. How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventible deaths continue unchecked? For 
the means of revention, and for preserving health, by Natural Means, see a large illustrated sheet wrapped with each bottle of 
ENO'’S FRUIT SALT, which (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with water, acts as a natural aperient ; its simple but 
natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health, If its great value in keeping the body in health were 
universally known, no family would be without it. 


ZULU WAR.—SURVEYING THE MAPUTA RIVER. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


s Winchester, 13th July, 1834. 

Sir,—I write to tell you what your “ Fruit Salt” has done forme. During the Zulu War Consul O'Neill and myself had occasion 
to survey the Maputa River. e had great difficulties in stowing sufficient fresh water for our need, and were obliged on our return 
to drink the river water—water you may call it, but I call it liquid mud: mud-banks both sides, a tropical sun all day, and a miasmatic 
dew all night. We had the good fortune, however, to have with us a couple of bottles of your invaluable ** Fruit Salt,” and never 
took the “water” without a judicious admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. Now, when we 
arrived at Lorenzo Marquay there was no more “ Fruit Salt" to be obtained. I was sent onto Durban, but poor Mr. O'Neill was on 
the flat of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get one bottle, as every one was sold out, it being so much in demand. 

When I mention that we only went in a small boat with four niggers, and that two expeditions from men-of-war, with full 
equipped boats, had tried the survey before and only got forty miles (having lost the greater part of their crews through the ower | 
while we got over eighty miles, I think I am only doing you justice in putting our success down to your excellent preparation.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, A LIEUTENANT R.N., F.R.G.S, 

ToJ. C. Eno, Esq., Hatcham, London, S.E. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


BLOOD-POISONS. The predisposing e of Saeaee, or how to Prevent a susceptibility to 
1S8€ase. 
SICK HEADACHE.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache j 


. and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and a much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- { 
mended by a friend to try ENO’s FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others 
I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford,” 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now 


about eighty years of age, who writes: ‘I have for a long time used ENO’S FRUIT SALT; I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of seden- 
tary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous force, It acts according to the quantity taken, either 
as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.” 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS.—DRAWING AN 
OVERDRAUGHT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other 

blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, wantof appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- 

giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 

~, imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 

rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS. 

CAUTION.—LZxamine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked “ ENO’'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless 

imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, 8.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





















om GSE ONLY THE NEW PATENT 
MULTUM MUNODUPLEX BURNERS 7S 
CLEANED. TRIMMED. LIGHTED. EXTINGUISHED: 


WITHOUT REMOVING EITHER Moon or CHIMNEY. 
HEY GIVE MORE LIGHT THAN ANY OTHER DUPLEX BURNER MADE. 


WRIGHT & BUTLER BIRMINGHAM or any LAMP DEALER. 






HE, 
PREMIER 








New Edition. Price 83., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 25s. in morocco. Profusely Illustrated with superior Engravings. 


MR. RUSKIN says:—* This beautiful book is fa: the best I have ever seen on its subject,” 


SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour,” etc. 


“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we 


never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ours@Jves most familiar."—The Times. 
LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER Row, AND 65, St. PauL’s CHURCHYARD, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 








HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
STEPHENSON BROS.’ 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE 


(;oddard’s 


Plate Powder 











6d. Sample Bottle free by post for NON-MERCURIAL. bd 
8d. in stamps. Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Lronmongers, &t. z CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, etc. 
7 TWO GOLD MEDALS. New Zealand, 1882: Calcutta, 1884. 
Sole Proprietors, Stephenson Bros., Bradford, Yorks. Se EVERTOUEE Gx demon tn. on Oh, ania Ol | 


x 








MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES, 


400-DAY CLOCKS. 
CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co., have -great Slt ee nme G0 BE fro days 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most W atot. Me VE: aCe, tee gh i es 
magnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing Petiocaraapet itabl a ties ne See and varied 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable o nent Sul e tor dining an awing room. 


MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
srinted are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
ba guaranteed. The designsare exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CO. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


Over soo to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 50 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised Ines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d,; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co., have the largest assortment of 
BARBOTINE,_ Tunisian, Hungarian, oulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Imp asto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevre s, Chinese; 





MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 
goods, even at 3s. 
extraordinary. - The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


is solicited, 


Furnishing at t 
England. 


NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 

Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show-rooms 
for the display of goods, both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
100 guineas. The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


i. per yard, double width, give is PposTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 
Messrs. MAPLE & CO. be 

Department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 

execute and supply any article that can possibly be required in 

he same price, if not less, than an 

Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 


Japanese, and Crown Derby china, 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the 500 specimen RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug the most 
acceptable of all presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


respectiully to state that this 


other house in 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





“Very digestible, nutritious, palatable, satisfying, excel- 
lent in quality, perfectly free from grit, requires neither 
boiling nor straining, made in a minute.’’~Vide LaNceT, 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, &c. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
me, FOOL) == 


A highly concentrated and self-digesting nutriment for young 
children; supplying all that is required for the formation of 
firm flesh and bone in a partially soluble and easily as- 
similable form. It also affords a sustaining and healthful 
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THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. 


BY MRS. BARR, AUTHOR OF “CLUNY MACPHERSON. 
CHAPTER IX.—A PRINCE’S SUCCESS AND A GYPSY’S DEATH. ; 


He is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war. 


To every evil-doer comes thi evil day. 
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THE GYPSY'S DEATH. 


EFORE Fraser could decide as to the course rumours, some of which represented the young 
to be pursued with Miss Cameron, that young chief as actually dead. Fraser’s heart ached at 

_ _ lady arrived at Strathleven. II] news travels | the sight of her white, piteous face, but he met 
quick and she had heard at daylight various | her with a pretended reproof—‘ Why did you no 
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wait at Assynt, Miss Grace? You kent I would 
come or send advices. This sorrowful house isna 
the place for you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fraser, it is just where I ought to be. 
Is Hector dead? Tell me the truth.” 

‘““T’]l never lee to a sad heart, Miss Grace. 
MacAllister isna dead, but he is little like to live.” 

Then Grace threw her arms around Fraser’s 
neck and wept. Her tears wetted the old man’s 
face, and he could not help soothing and com- 
forting her almost as a mother might. 

‘*Hush! hush! my bonnie wee woman! There’s 
hope o’ him yet. He’s young and strong, and 
he’ll mak a hard fight for his life—and I think 
he’ll win; I do, surely.” 

“Fraser, dear Fraser, you must let me stay 
here and help you to take care of him. You 
must not say ‘ No,’ for I am his promised wife.” 

“That is no way to win at me, Miss Grace. I 
had sorted you for Laird Angus, and I dinna 
approve o’ young leddies taking these solemn 
matters in their ain hands. It isna right.” 

‘“*Oh, Fraser, I must stop! I will not be sent 
away, and I told Dr. McLeod to come. He will 
be here in half an hour, and—” 

“ He’ll no win in, not a single step. Laird 
Hector’s wounds hae been dressed, and that by 
ane that kens mair than a’ the doctors in the 
country.” 

“‘Very well; then we will send McLeod back 
again; but you will not send me back? Let me 
stay; I will doall I can to make you comfortable. 
I can cook nice things, and keep the rooms tidy 
and still, and help you ina hundred ways. And 
you know how dearly I love you, and I’ll do every- 
thing you tell me, and—and ” The rest was lost 
in tears and sobs, while Fraser for a few moments 
was compelled to support the trembling, weeping 
girl who had thrown herself upon his neck. 

*“*’Deed you shall stay, my dear. Hector will 
be the better o’ your presence, and I’m no deny- 
ing but what you will be an extraordinar’ comfort 
to me.” 

‘“‘T knew you would say so at last. How could 
you help it when your heart is so good and ten- 
der? Is the doctor with Hector now?” 

Fraser looked decidedly embarrassed. ‘Ou, 
ay, the doctor is there, and likely to be there.” 

“Can I go in and see Hector? Say ‘Yes,’ 
Fraser. Go and ask him.” 

‘Well, I will go and ask. Mind! you will hae 
to do whatever the doctor says; but she’s a kindly 
lass.” 

‘‘What are you saying? Who isa kindly lass?” 

‘The lass that dressed the wound and is nurs- 
ing him.” 

“Who is it ?” 

“« Just the gypsy girl, Isabel Gordon.” 

“‘ Fraser, it is shameful! I will not have her 
nursing Hector, and I won’t stay under the same 
roof with her.” 

“There is no call for you to do sae, Miss 
Cameron, nane at a’; but Isabel Gordon canna 
leave the laird; and what is mair, she shouldna 
leave him for a’ the fine leddies in Scotland.” 

“‘ How can she cure Hector’s wound ?” 

“You maun set a gypsy to cure a gypsy wound. 





McLeod would let the lad slip through his fingers 
in four-and-twenty hours; Isabel will gie him 
every chance he has, and she’s no going to be 
meddled wi’, and I’ll tak’ care no one does meddle 
wi’ her. Sae put on your bonnet, my bonnie 
young leddy and gae back to Assynt. You'll hae 
the best o’ society there, nae doubt.” 

“Please, Fraser; please, Fraser, let me stay! 
I will say no word to the gypsy, bad or good.” 

“Deed, if you stay, you'll hae to treat her like 
a leddy should do.” 

“*T will do so; I will indeed.” 

“And you must speak kindly to her.” . 

“‘T will do so, Fraser.” 

“‘ And whatever she says is to be done.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“She is mistress and maister too in the sick- 
room. If she says you are to leave it, or that you 
mustna speak, or the like o’ that, she maun be 
obeyed instanter.” 

‘“‘T will do whatever she says.” 

‘And you'll no quarrel with each ither?” 

‘“‘T will not say an angry or disagreeable word.” 

“But womenfolk hae a way o’ looking vera 
angry and disagreeable things.” 

‘“‘T won't do it, Fraser. Try me for two days.” 

‘“‘Vera weel; I’ll try you. Now gang awa to 
the room you had when you staid here before, and 
wash the tears aff your bonnie face, and then you 
shall mak’ out my tea; I’m needing a cup badly.” 

Grace went reluctantly upstairs, but she judged 
that she had pressed Fraser quite far enough at 
that time. Her maid had already unpacked her 
clothing, opened up the room, and made some 
arrangements for her mistress’s comfort. She was, 
however, full of complaints and gossip. ‘‘ There 
wasna a decent servant left in the castle; the best 
women hzd ganeto the fields to gather in the hay, 
and the old crones wha had taken their place 
could do naething but croak about Charlie and 
Mar and Dundee.” 

‘“* Are there no young women here ?” 

“Only ane, and she wad be better awa; a 
gypsy lass that cam rinning through the storm 
like a mac woman, and went on about Laird 
Hector as if he—” 

“Hush! Do not dare to name the girl in my 
presence.” And Grace remembered with scorn 
and anger the scene which she had witnessed 
between the girl and Angus. 

Fraser had watched her upstairs with a smile of 
great satisfaction. ‘‘It tak’s Andrew Fraser to 
manage a contrary woman,” he said, complacently: 
“it’s an unca pity I never got married mysel’ ; 
there wad hae been one woman properly guided 
ony way. Now I maun gae and speak yon little 
pagan fair, but she'll be easy managed, nae 
doubt.” 

He went into the hall, where Hector lay in a 
restless and feverish unconsciousness. Isabel sat 
on the floor by his side. She took no notice of 
Fraser’s entrance until he stood beside her, and 
then she only looked up and laid her hand upon 
her mouth; but when she perceived that he 
wished to speak to her, she arose noiselessly and 
followed him out of the room. 

“‘ Isabel—Miss Gordon, an’ it please vou better 
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—there is a young leddy here who, in some sort, 


has a right to be here, and she wants to see Laird 


Hector.” 

“‘ Miss Cameron ?” 

“Yes; Miss Cameron.” 

‘“* She cannot come in.” 

‘“* But I’m thinking she’ll insist on it.” 

**T shall go away, then.” 

‘** You'll do naething o’ the kind, Miss Gordon.” 

“You are right. I promised Angus to stay by 
him, and I will,” 

“But, Miss Cameron ?” 

‘She cannot come in here; I won’t have her; 
I won’t see her. Let me go, I am too long away 
now.” And Isabel silently but peremptorily closed 
the door on Fraser, and went back to her watch. 

“Now what'll I do? Id rather hae a jury o’ 
stubborn Moidart men to mak’ agree than twa 
women. That gypsy is a wilfu’ lass, and she’ll 
hae to hae her way; the doctor is abune the 
lawyer in a matter o’ life and death.” 

As he stood musing on this and other matters 
Grace touched him. She had put on a pretty 
morning dress, and her face was now calmer and 
tearless. ‘‘ Your tea is ready,” she said, caress- 
ingly, “the salmon is broiled to a turn, and I 
have made you an omelette with my own hands.” 

“You dear lassie! I’m wae to hae only ill 


news for you. Now, dinna faint, Hector’s nae 
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FRASER ALLOWS GRACE TO REMAIN. 


worse ; it’s the doctor that won’t hear tell o’ your 
seeing him, and we must hae nae quarrelling or 
disputing.” 

“ But surely you—” 
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“I’m naebody in this matter. She as gude as 
ordered me out o’ the room. You'll hae to beck 
and bow to the gypsy if you want your way. But 
you will ne’er do that.” 

“Indeed I will.” 

‘‘ She doesna like you, that’s easy seen.” 

“I will make her like me. When you have 
finished your breakfast, go and stay by Hector, 
and send her for a cup of tea, she must need it.” 

Fraser willingly did this, and Grace concealed 
by the window curtain saw the girl enter the 
room. She seemed ,to be utterly exhausted, and 
yet she flung herself face downward on the sofa 
in a passionate abandonment of grief that had 
something terrible in it. 

Grace went slowly to her side. Such sorrow 
drove all meaner feelings before it. She forgot 
her jealousy and scorn, and only saw before her a 
woman—a child rather—bowed to the ground in 
overwhelming anguish. Suddenly, moved by some 
tender and noble feeling, which she never ques- 
tioned or reasoned with, she stooped down and 
kissed the small olive-tinted hands clasped above 
the bowed head. Isabel turned her head in- 
stantly and, smothering her grief, tottered to her 
feet. 

Grace tried to take her hand, but she shook her 
head proudly. 

‘We are sisters in sorrow; do not turn away 
from me. You are weak and faint, let me make 
you some tea.” 

Isabel did not seem to hear. In a kind of 
blind dazed way she took a few steps towards the 
door, and then reeled and fell. Grace made no 
outcry, she called her own maid, and together 
they tended her until consciousness returned. 

“T have been ill ?” 

“You fainted, Isabel. Do not move yet. I 
will bring you bread and wine, that is what you 
need. Nay, but you must take it—fur Lord 
Hector’s sake.” 

She crumbled the bread into the wine and ate 
it greedily. ‘‘ I was hungry, I had forgotten that. 
Now I can go.” 

Grace let her go without a word. She was 
sensible that she had made a greater impression 
on Isabel than the girl would at once admit. 
Three days afterwards she came again into the 
parlour for some refreshment. Grace prepared 


_ the meal with her own hand, and then sat down 


to share it with her. Inadvertently she had made 
the very advance Isabel could understand. 

““We have broken bread together,” she said, 
slowly, “shall we be friends ?” 

Grace rose and kissed her, saying frankly, “I 
should like it very much.” 

A little later, as she passed the door of the hall, 
Isabel called her softly. ‘‘ He is conscious, would 
you like to see him ?” 

**Oh, Isabel, it would make me so happy!” 

** Come.” 

In another moment Hector, lifting slowly and 
painfully his heavy eyelids, saw the face he loved 
best on earth bending over him. He could not 
speak, but he drank in life and light from the 
dear eyes looking into his. That night Grace 
and Isabel shared the watch together. 
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“It is a great comfort to me,” said Fraser, when 
he heard of the reconciliation ; ‘for I may say I 
hae been living o’er a barrel o’ gunpowder. 
Women hae a wonderfu’ way o’ behaving in my 
presence. If I had married, and brought up 
daughters, they wad hae been greatly sought 
after.” 

But in spite of the reconciliation time passed 
very uneasily to Fraser. Lord Hector’s condition 
was still one of the most imminent danger, any 
moment some fatal change might take place; and 
he had heard nothing from MacdAllister, though 
the chief had promised to send a trusty messenger 
back in a few days. 

In the mean time the whole country was in 
commotion. There was scarcely an hour in 
which the sound of pipes did not give notice of 
the march of armed men through the strath or 
over the mountains; and Grace had told him 
‘with her head in the air,” as he said, that a 
goodly number of the McLeods, indignant at the 
supineness of their chief, had chosen a leader 
from among themselves, and gone to meet Prince 
Charles at Glenfinnin. 

But about two weeks after the departure of the 
MacAllisters, as Fraser was chafing himself into a 
fever, he was told that a “‘ gentleman” wished 
speech with him. The gentleman was a fine- 
looking Highland man, with a brisk and hearty 
manner. 

“Gude day to ye, Maister Fraser. I’m glad to 
see ye.” 

**Gude day to you, sir, and if ye bring gude 
news, then I’m glad enough to see you; though I 
neither ken your face nor your name.” 

“T am Andrew MacAllister, a near cousin o’ 
the chief’s—God bless him!” 

““Ye hae a gude name, and dootless ye are 
worthy o’ it. Now, what’s your news ?” 

‘“‘First, ye maun tell me how Laird Hector 
= 
“He is like to do weel, and he is weel cared 
for; ye may tell MacAllister that. Now where is 
the chief and his men ?” 

“In Perth.” 

“Tm no for asking aught anent the rebellion, 
but I canna help you telling me if ye like to do 
sae, Andrew MacAllister. Folks maun talk over 
their toddy ye ken. Ye left here on the nine- 
teenth, did ye no?” 

‘“‘Earlier, lawyer. We were at Glenfinnin on 
the morning o’ the nineteenth. Ye should hae 
seen us coming down the brae in twa columns 0’ 
three men abreast, and the pipes playing like they 
were mad wi’ joy. The Camerons were there 
before us, and the Prince and his company.” 

‘** I’m not asking, but I wonder what next.” 

‘The Marquis o’ Tullibardine flung out the 
royal flag to a gude Scotch wind; a bonnie flag it 
was, a’ o’ red silk, but a space of white in the 
middle o’ it. What a storm o’ pipe music! and 
what a cloud o’ skimmering bonnets! and what a 
long, long shout there was! Oh, lawyer, ye 
ought to hae been there!” 

“Tut, tut, man! I might hae liked it, but 
there was nae ‘ ought’ in the question.” 

“Then cam the Macdonalds o’ Keppoch, and 





some o’ the McLeods, and the next day we began 
our march. At Lochaber we were met by the 
Stuarts o’ Appin and Ardshiel, and by Glengary 
and Gordon, and small parties from the clachans 
on the road, and so we made for Corriearrack 
where General Cope was waiting for us.” 

“Did ye fight Cope? I mean, I wonder if he 
staid for a fight.” 

““Cope run awa afore we come nigh him; he 
thought it best to sleep in a whole skin ;” and the 
man laughed so heartily that Fraser had to purse 
up his lips very tight in order to preserve a decent 
composure. 

“Then cam the Frasers.” 

“Ou, ay, I kent they'd come!” 

“And the McIntoshes.” 

“Every ane o’ them!” 

*‘ And we went like a torrent down Badenoch 
and the Vale of Athole.” 

“?*Twad be a grand sight!” 

“And at Ruthven we met Cluny McPherson 
He had been out for George, but as soon as he 
saw the Prince he left his red coats and went 
back hame to raise his clan for Charlie. He 
couldna help it; ye never saw a prettier man than 
the Prince.” 

“T wonder now!” 

“’Deed he is. There’s nane can beat him 
either in running or wrestling or leaping, or even 
wi’ the broad-sword. He sets the men’s hearts on 
fire wi’ his bravery, and the women’s wi’ his 
beauty.” 

“Cam ye by Athole ?” 

“‘ Ay, did we; and staid twa days in the duke’s 
castle o’ Blair Athole. Lord Nairn cam up wi’ 
us there, and Nairn and Lochiel went to Dunk- 
eld and proclaimed King Charles there. But eh, 
man! You should hae seen us enter Perth!” 

““Nonsense! I daur say ye made but a poor 
figure.” 

“Poor figure yoursel’, The Prince wore a 
splendid suit o’ tartan trimmed wi’ gold, and the 
Duke o’ Perth, and Oliphant o’ Gask, and hand- 
some Lochiel, and the chief o’ the MacdAllisters 
walked by his side wi’ their bonnets in their 
hands; and the Perth men a’ shouted, and the 
women cried wi’ joy, and the Prince he bowed 
east and west, and looked like a king wha had 
come to his ain folks again.” 

“Perth was always Stuart mad.” 

‘‘What for not? The Stuarts aye loved Perth. 
Were they not a’ crowned at the Palace o’ Scone? 
Now, Mr. Fraser, I maun awa; the chief bid me 
haste, and my heart isna here, I trow.” 

“ Tak’ anither glass and go. Men are aye ina 
hurry to run into danger.” Gie MacAllister my 
duty and my assurances, and tell him a’ things are 
like to do weel. And if you see Fraser o’ Ach- 
nacarry ye may gie him my respects, and say, if 
he is in need o’ a little matter o’ siller or gold, his 
good cousin Andrew will be glad to let him hae 
it. Helping a kinsman isna aiding and abetting a 
rebellion I hope. And I'll no hae the Frasers go 
amang ither folk and want aught fitting for an 
auld and honourable family. If that’s treason 
the lairds o’ session maun mak a bill o’ it.” 

Then the two men shook hands heartily, and 
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Andrew MacAllister went down the mountain 
singing 
‘© Geordie sits in Charlie’s chair, 
Bonnie Laddie! Highland Laddie ! 
Had I my will he’d no sit there, 
Bonnie Laddie! Highland Laddie ! 
Keep up your heart, for Charlie fight, 
Bonnie Laddie ! Highland Laddie ! 
Come what will, you’ve done what’s right, 
Bonnie Laddie ! Highland Laddie !” 


The little news that Fraser had heard only made 
him eager for more; he was as restless as a caged 
anima!. ‘‘ Here I am, shut up by my ain kind 
heart in a rebel’s castle wi’ twa women and a 
wounded man,” he said querulously to Grace, 
“‘and there’s plenty o’ men in Perth needing my 
gude counsel this day.” 

‘* But if you are ‘ suspected’ you know how to 
clear yourself.” 

“[ should hope I do. I dinna keep a’ my 
friends booked on the same side o’ the house. If 


George wins I hae the ear o’ Duncan Forbes, the 


best Whig that ever lived; if Charlie wins I hae 
the heart o’ MacAllister, the noblest Jacobite that 
e’er drew a sword from its scabbard. It isna my- 
sel’ I’m worrying for, it’s ither folk, and I wish I 
xent what ither folk are up to.” 

But for another two weeks no reliable informa- 
tion reached them. Cameron, indeed, had sent 
several letters, but they referred mainly to family 
affairs. He had been obliged to submit to the 
separation from his daughter; several causes in- 
dependent of Hector’s condition made it neces- 
sary. In the first place, a defection of a large 
number of the McLeods—now his tenantry— 
might be adduced against him, unless he re- 
mained in Edinburgh to support the Government 
by his presence and means. In the second, it 
was unsafe for any lady to traverse the country ; 
Sir John Cope had gone north to meet the rebels, 
and the rebels were pouring into the south by a 
hundred different roads to meet their Prince. 
Again Edmburgh was the hotbed of Jacobitism, 
and if Grace was there, she would almost certainly 
do something to bring herself and him into 
trouble. 

[t must be remembered that Lochaber, where 
the rebellion had formed, though only one hun- 
dred miles from Edinburgh, was really as little 
known to the Lowland Scotch and English as a 
part of the Russian empire. They were aware 
that in the Highlands of their country there dwelt, 
among wild mountains and broad lakes, tribés of 
men who lived each under the rule of their own 
chief; who wore a peculiar dress, spoke an un- 
known language, and went armed even about 
their ordinary avocations. They had also occa- 
sionally seen little companies of them following 
the droves of black cattle which were the sole 
export of their country—gigantic men, plaided, 
bonneted, belted, and brogued — driving their 
bullocks with an air of great dignity and conse- 
quence. Yet very little indeed was known of 
them, and the communication between the High- 
lands and Lowlands was so uncertain and dan- 





gerous, that even such a matter of importance as 
the landing of Prince Charles was for more than 
two weeks a subject of uncertainty. 

There was little wonder, then, that the lonely 
castle of Strathleven heard so few echoes from 
the noisy, fighting world outside its barrier of 
mountains, and that, with the exception of the 
news brought by Andrew MacAllister, nothing 
reliable was heard for nearly five weeks after the 
departure of the chief. By this time, however, 
Hector’s case was more hopeful. He was con- 
scious, and Isabel had permitted him to be lifted 
from the floor to a more comfortable bed. But 
his condition was still very precarious, and life 
was absolutely dependent on a care and watchful- 
ness that never ceased. 

It must be admitted that it had been a month 
to try the most forbearing affection. Hector had 
hardly been able to understand, much less ac- 
knowledge, the tenderness lavished upon him. 
Fraser, in spite of his attempts at gallantry and 
self-control, had been very irritable and restless, 
and the friendship between Grace and Isabel was 
by no means a demonstrative one. The gypsy 
girl had no confidences to make, and often sat 
hour after hour so perfectly motionless by her 
patient’s side, that Grace felt her immobility a 
kind of torture. 

But on the twenty-fifth of September men were 
seen approaching the castle; Fraser went out to 
meet them, with a glad yet anxious heart. The 
leader had his arm in a sling, and he was oniy 
followed by two gillies, but it was evident that he 
was a gentleman; and when he drew near the 
gates, Fraser knew him. 

“Forres, I am glad to see you. What brings 
you here, man? How’sa’ wi’ MacAllister ?” 

“All is well with them. How is Laird 
Hector ?” 

‘Laird Hector is nae worse, and he’s some 
better; but what’s your news ?—and what’s the 
matter wi’ you ? Come awa’ in and rest yoursel’. 
I’m fain, fain to see you.” 

“Deed, I got into a fight wi’ ane o’ them no- 
to-be-bided Crawfurds, and I hae gotten a sair 
wound. I’ll no hold a sword again for a week, 
and MacAllister told me, if I wad come and see 


* you, there’s a lassie here would do mair than a’ 


the doctors in Edinburgh for me. Sae I came.” 

“And glad am I. Where is MacAllister ?” 

‘“‘ He’s whar he ought to be—wi’ the Prince.” 

“* And whar is 4e, man ?” 

“In Edinburgh !” 

‘“‘Dinna lee for ony sake, Forres.” 

“Prince Charles is in Holyrood Palace. My 
een hae seen that gude sight, if they never see 
any ither.” 

‘Bide a wee, Forres; there’s a leddy here 
maun hear that news;” and Fraser went with a 
most disloyal haste to Grace’s parlour. 

** You'll no heed my not chapping at your door, 
Miss Grace, for—Oh, Grace, my lass, what think 
ye? Yonder young man is in Holyrood Palace!” 

“Prince Charles! Say it again, Fraser.” 

“‘Nae need. He is there doubtless. Now, 
dinna gang daft, and dinna deave me wi’ crying 
and laughing. Ye ken weel that I’m deid again 
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the Stuarts.” But Grace bad flung her arms 
around his neck, and was kissing him for joy and 
exultation. 

**T must tell Hector; I must, indeed I must !” 

“‘T dinna think he has strength to put this 
and that thegither, but you may try;” and with 
this permission Grace bent over the pale and 
apparently sleeping laird. 

‘Hector, beloved,” she whispered, ‘“ Prince 
Charles is in Holyrood.” 

A bright light leaped for a moment into the 
heavy eyes, and the white haggard face flushed 
rosy red. There were a few words more of whis- 
pered joy, and then Isabel kindly, but peremp- 
torily placed herself between them Grace under- 
stood, and submitted cheerfully; she was too 
happy to be offended, and with a bright smile she 
was passing from the room when Isabel, white 
and tearful, arrested her. 

‘“‘ Have pity on me. What news have you?” 

‘“‘ God forgive me! How could I be so thought- 
less ? Good news, Isabel! Prince Charles is in 
Edinburgh.” 

‘“What care I for Prince Charles? It is 
Angus; my Angus!” 

“ He is well.” 

Grace spoke with a sudden coolness, and Isabel 
turned proudly away. An hour afterwards Grace 
met her, and was amazed at the change in the 
girl. Her face was alight, her eyes burned like 
stars, her lips were slightly parted, as if she was 
singing to her own soul, and she walked with a 
light, elastic grace that had more of joy in it than 
many a dance. For Isabel had seen Forres, had 
dressed his wound, and received a message and a 
token from Angus. 

Forres was likely to be detained a week, and as 
he was a young gentleman of some rank and edu- 
cation, Fraser found his society a great relief to 
the tedium of his life, and it was with.a keen 
sense of the blessing of good company that he 
mixed his toddy the night of Forres’s arrival and 
sat down to talk “‘ o’er things.” 

He was just considering how best to get at all 
the facts of the rebels’ march to Edinburgh, when 
Forres startled him by saying, “You knew the 
man who intended to murder the young chief of 
MacAllister ?” 

“Yes, a gypsy, called Borzlam.” 

“He has been killed.” 

‘Killed! Wha by?” 

“The MacAllisters.” 

“Tut! tut! they should hae left him for the 
hangman. I’m not pleased at Laird Angus for 
that.” 

“Laird Angus did not soil his dirk with him. 
The poor pitiful scoundrel went to Edinburgh wi’ 
news that he meant to sell to George’s men. 
James MacGregor was there for our side, and he 
heard the whole story. They left the Secretary’s 
office thegither, and Rob Roy’s son wasna the 
man to lose sight or hold o’ such a double traitor. 
He brought him safe to our camp, and he was 
condemned as a spy and a traitor. Then Mac- 
Allister stepped out and claimed the right o’ life 
and death o’er him, and he was given up to them 
whom he had sae deeply wronged.” 





“‘ MacAllister did not kill him, surely r” 

‘““No. The meeserable creature crawled to 
Laird Angus’s feet, and begged like a slave for 
his life. Laird Angus spurned him awa wi’ scorn 
and loathing, and ordered him to be tied toa tree. 
‘Had you slain my brother in a fair fight,’ he 
said, ‘I would have drawn my own dirk and killed 
you like aman. Assassin! traitor! spy! die an 
assassin’s death.’ With that he looked at Ewen, 
and Ewen flung the first dirk at him.” 

‘Did he say aught ?” 

“‘T would rather not tell you what he said.” 

“Ah, but you must. It would be an ill thing to 
say so much and no more. I ken something o’ 
these pagan creatures. They can face the inevi- 
table if they hae to do it.” 

“This Borzlam faced it with a storm of curses. 

“** Your Prince shall be hunted like a fox and die 
like a beast ! 

“* Cry the coranich for the last chief of Mac- 
Allister ! 

““*T see a battle-field in which Highlandmen shall 
be trodden like clay ! 

““* Fire shall go through Lochaber, and widows 
shall sow a handful of corn!’ 

‘Laird Angus was sorely tempted to strike him 
silent, but he walked scornfully away, and the 
clashing o’ knives and the cries 0’ the clansmen 
drowned his evil words. But it was a fearful 
sight; I liked it not.” 

“Nor do I like to hear tell o’ it. They should 
hae let the law and the hangman deal wi’ him. 
Honest men willna like to be stabbit in a fair 
battle-field wi’ such dirty dirks. There was mzir 
harm than gude done.” 

“ Likely; for the MacAllister wouldna camp 
near him, and they moved twa or three hundred 
yards awa, and left him where he died. And I 
happened to be captain of the watch that night, 
and I saw what I like not.” 

‘“* Maybe ye had a dream, man.” 

“You'll no affront me that way, Fraser. I 
dinna dream on watch. I sawan auld woman 
steal round our men, spread out her arms, and 
cry sorrow on them. I knew not the words she 
said, but they seemed to draw from north and 
south and east and west everything evil. I declare 
I’most fancied I heard the dark air stirred by 
flapping wings, and felt them trailing on the 
ground beside me. Prince Charles will never 
win, I’m feared; though he has a’ the right to 
win.” 

“Yes, he has rights—as a lawyer I’ll allow that. 
But they hae lapsed, Forres. He is o’er late wi’ 
his plea; and naebody can mak’ the mill grind 
with the water that is gane past it. He is just 
thirty years too late—that is as gude as for ever.” 

‘And yet I canna think it. You should hae 
seen him when he entered Edinburgh. [I'll ne’er 
forget him riding down the Duke’s Walk to the 
Palace. His bonnet o’ blue velvet was decked 
wi’ a band o’ gold lace and a white cockade, and 
o’er his tartan coat he wore St. Andrew’s star. 
Around him walked a band o’ auld Hielandmen— 
every ane o’ them had fought at Sheriffmuir for 
his father—and they kept turning up their sunburnt 
faces to him wi’ such love and reverence that I 
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could look at naught else but them. You'll no 
believe me, but it’s true as truth itsel’—his vera 
boots were wet and dimmed as he passed along 
wi’ the kisses and tears of those who followed 
him.” 

‘I’m glad I wasna there. I am that suscepti- 
ble, Forres, I daurna trust mysel’ in bad—I mean 
in dangerous company.” 

‘But for all that and all that, Fraser, I wish I 
hadna seen that evil figure!” 

“It was naught at a’ but Isabel’s grandmother. 
She went to steal awa Borzlam’s body, dootless. 
It wad be gane in the morning?” 

‘Yes, it was gone. We were glad of it.” 

“Nae doubt. And as for any woman, good or 
bad, witch or saint, bringing ill where God hasna 
spoken it, that’s impossible. God doesna leave 
the issues o’ war, and life and death, to witches and 
auld gypsy wives. Put that in your pipe, Alex- 
ander Forres, and smoke it, then ye may gang to 
your bed and sleep easy.” 

But ere Fraser followed his own advice he 
looked in at Hector quietly sleeping, while Isabel 
sat beside him and Grace stood looking out of 
the window o’er the moonlit strath. He motioned 
to Isabel, and she came to him. 

“‘Tsabel ”—in a whisper—‘“‘ Borzlam is dead.” 

“Did Angus kill him?” 

** No.” 

“He should have done it.” 

“He had small grace and he deserved none. 
Assassin and traitor both.” 

“Hush! When the dead are spoken of they 
come to listen, and the vengeance of the dead is 
terrible.” 

“Weel, weel, I’m no his judge. God be merci- 
ful to a’ His creatures! How is Hector?” 

“He will live. He is sleeping himself back to 
life.” 

““That will do to sleep on. Gude night, little 
woman.” 


CHAPTER X.—THE DEATH OF THE MACALLISTER, 
A mocking king of snow. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


AMERON himself brought the news of the 
great rebel victory at Preston. The battle 
had been fought on the z2nd of September, 

but it was toward the end of the first week in 
October when Cameron reached Strathleven. The 
weary gentleman climbing the mountain road was 
a glad sight to all in the castle, and Fraser’s eyes 
were full of tears when he clasped Cameron’s 
hand at the great gate. 

Grace was very glad also, but her joy had at 
first an element of fear in it. Had the Prince 
failed? And were there no longer two sides for 
men to take? She feared to ask a direct ques- 
tion, and her father was really so much more 
interested in Lord Hector’s condition that he for- 
got to volunteer any information. 





“‘ How is Lord Hector?” he asked, anxiousiy, 
as soon as he was alone with Fraser. 

‘*He’s out o’ danger, I think; mair by token 
that he has been worrying himsel’ and ither folk 
to-day anent his velvet suit and laces. He’s 
fretting too after his servant Roy, who, he says, is 
the only ane in the country wha can sort his hair 
and tie his cravats. I think he would rather hae 
gien Prince Charles his sword than his valet.” 

“It is a good sign, Fraser. For my part I like 
to see a man careful of his appearance; it is a 
mark of respect to himself and other people also. 
Can I see him ?” 

Hector had been prepared for the visit and was 
anxiously awaiting it. Isabel had permitted him 
to be slightly raised on his pillows, but he had 
scarcely strength enough to lift his thin, white 
hand, and lay it in Cameron’s. 

‘*MacAllister, my dear, dear lad, this is a sore 
sight,” and Cameron, who had really loved the 
handsome youth from the very first hour of their 
acquaintance, could not restrain hisemotion. The 
tears rolled down his aged face and dropped upon 
the young laird’s hands; and then Grace for very 
sympathy wept alsc, until Hector, with a look, 
drew her head down to his and kissed the tears 
away. 

“‘Cameron,” he whispered, “will you give me 
your daughter?” and Cameron for answer put 
Grace’s hand in that of the suppliant, saying as 
he did so, MacAllister, you shall be as my own 
son to me, only get well, and then we will talk 
more of the matter.” 

No one had noticed the gypsy girl. She stood 
in the window, watching the meeting with a face 
that betrayed not the slightest interest in it, but 
she felt keenly the passive neglect with which 
Cameron had treated her. As he left the room 
she gently followed, and touching him on the 
shoulder, she said, 

“‘ Have you seen Angus MacAllister lately ?” 

‘** Laird Angus MacAllister, my good girl.” 

‘‘Tam none of your good girl, Maister Cameron, 
and if Angus MacAllister is laird o’ yours he is 
none of mine. He is my plighted husband. Is 
he well? You might answer a civil question ?” 

‘* He is well, I believe.” 

He was greatly annoyed. The proud passionate 
girlin her outlandish dress, with the large golden 
hoops in her ears and the queer gold beads on her 
neck, roused in him a feeling of dislike. He had 
all a Scotsman’s pride in his family connections, 
and he looked forward with no pleasure to the 
prospect of finding this strange woman the sister 
of his beautiful high-bred daughter. 

The first remark he made to Fraser was on this 
subject, and he was still further annoyed to find 
that the wise old man inclined to regard Angus’s 
choice as a very proper one. 

“Ye canna judge a woman by her earrings and 
her beads, man; and for the rest she is gude and 
bad as a’ women are; as a rule they are about 
evenly mixed. Ye canna deny that she is bonnie 
enough to turn any lad’s heart inside out.” 

‘I really did not look at her.” 

‘“‘Then, man, you made a great mistake. It is 
a kind o’ duty to admire such beauty as Isabel’s 
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wherever you see it. You arena competent to 
judge the lass till you hae looked in her een and 
watched her ways—kindly womanly ways—fu’ 0’ 
grace and skill. Ill own that she has a temper— 
a’ women worth aught have tempers—but she 
has saved Laird Hector’s life, and that is what 
nae doctor in Scotland could have done.” 

‘‘T heard that from Forres, but I scarcely be- 
lieved it.” 

‘‘Oh, man. If ye had heard ill o’ the lass, ye 
would have opened both your ears to it. Where 
there is a woman atween gude and ill report put 
her on the gude side, Cameron. Do it for your 
ain mother’s sake. Besides, it’s no likely all the 
gude women are in the Cameron family.” 

‘“Well, well, Fraser, we have other things to 
talk of to-night. The rebels have won a wonder- 
ful victory at Falkirk, but I give little for it.” 

‘“‘TIsna it worth as much as if George’s red coats 
had won it ?” 

‘*No, I think it is not. The young man is not 
gaining adherents as fast as he ought to do, and 
he is surrounded by bad advisers and difficulties 
of all kinds. He has no more chance of final 
success than ever he had. If beauty, and bravery, 
and the matchless courage of his Highlanders 
could stand against the whole power of England, 
he would win; but it is hopeless, hopeless!” 

** And he has won a fair battle, eh °” 

“Yes, there is no doubt of it. I have talked 
with some one who were present. They said he 
made a splendid figure on the battle-field. He 
was brave as brave could be; and there is no 
kind of doubt that he is very handsome, even 
among the handsome stately chiefs surrounding 
him.” 

** And Cope is weel whipped ?” 

‘‘Have you any spite at Cope that you should 
look so satisfied at it? Cope understands the art 
of war, but what men ever bore such a downhill 
charge as the Hielandmen made at Falkirk ? 
Fraser, of Achnacarry, told me they rushed on the 
royal army like a raging, roaring torrent. There 
was one discharge of their muskets, and then the 
lightning swords flashed out from the tartan cloud, 
and smote with irresistible fury all before them. 
The Camerons began the battle.’ And in spite 
of his loyalty, Cameron’s eyes filled, and he in- 
voluntarily drew himself up with a proud smile. 

‘The Frasers would be on the right wing; they 
hae had the post of honour ever since Bannock- 
burn.” 

‘““The Frasers behaved splendidly.” 

‘“*That’s auld news ; they always behave splen- 
didly on a battle-field. If the warld was only a 
battle-field, they would be among the saints o’ the 
earth.” 

“Young Donald Fraser, of Glensarg, was killed 
leading on his men.” 

‘‘He owed me a thousand merks; but i’m glad 
I let him hae them.” 

‘*The magic yonder Charles Stuart exercises 
over these men is wonderful! When Fraser fell 
he raised himself on his elbow and cried to his 
men, ‘Charge! every mano’ you! And look ye, 
my lads, I’m not dead! I shall see if any o’ you 
fails to do his duty!’” 





“T’ll hear no more o’ it, Cameron.  Puir 
Donald! I wish I had made him tak’ ten thor- 
sand merks. He shall hae a monument, the bes: 
money can buy him, that shall he! Where is 
Charles Stuart now ?” 

“Holding his Court in Holyrood Palace. Edin- 
burgh has lost its heart and senses o’er him—the 
ladies in particular. President Forbes says he 
cannot get a man of sense to act with him, 
because to act against the Chevalier is to lose 
their mistresses or incense their wives.” 

* You hae seen Forbes, then ?” 

“Yes ; I got letters of protection from him for 
myself and you; but he counsels you to leave 
Strathleven at once. He will not be answerable 
for royal troops in the stronghold of such a rebel 
as MacAllister.” 

“‘Tt’s a far cry to Strathleven, Cameron. When 
I hear o’ George’s men in Lochaber I'll decide 
whether I'll winter here or no. Folks shouldna 
count their chickens till they are hatched. Are 
you going to stay at Assynt ?” 

“Yes ; and I must have Grace with me.” 

On this point Cameron was positive; neither 
tears nor entreaties could prevail, and Grace was 
obliged to leave Hector entirely in Isabel’s care. 
She disliked to do so very much ; she was jealous 
of her influence, even while she acknowledged 
that she had no ground for such jealousy. But 
the girls had never thoroughly trusted each other, 
and Grace’s kindness had had, perhaps, an un- 
avoidable flavour of patronage and condescension 
a feeling which Isabel intensely resented. 

‘Good-bye, Isabel. You must come to Assynt 
when Lord Hector is able to be moved there. I 
shall be glad to see you.” 

Isabel smiled faintly. ‘I could not come as 
a guest, and I am the daughter of a race who 
serve not.” 

“Do not be proud and misjudge me, Isabel. 
You will take care of Lord Hector?” 

“I should have done that if you had never 
come here. I shall do it all the same when you 
are gone.” 

But Grace fancied she was glad to have her go, 
and she turned her face homewards in a very re- 
luctant mood. 

‘‘Cameron ought to hae stayed here,” said 
Fraser, as he watched them down the mountain ; 
‘“‘there’s nae fear o’ redcoats at Strathleven, but 
he’ll find out his mistake ere lang. That lass o’ 
his has left her heart here, and 1 wouldna gie a 
fig for her presence without it! Forbye, she 
always thought a gude deal o’ Andrew Fraser; 
Cameron shouldna set himsel’ up for everybody 
in the warld, it’s no to be looked for!” 

Fortunately the winter was favourable, in so far 
that much less snow than usual fell, and the road 
between Assynt and Strathleven was generally 
open to travel. But it passed wearily enough 
away, and Fraser was often inclined to think that 
he had proved his love for MacAllister in a 
manner which dwarfed into insignificance all 
possible pecuniary obligations. However, Hector 
was getting well. During the latter part of Decem- 
ber he was able to sit up an hour every day, and 
Isabel had promised that the return of spring 
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would see him in the woods and on the sands 
again. 

During these winter months Isabel gained a 
very warm place in Fraser’s heart. He dearly 
loved his comforts, but he loved them doubly 
from a beautiful woman’s hands, and there was 
something in the almost Oriental submission of 
Isabel that greatly flattered him. In her own 
tents Isabel had seen women ever the proud and 
willing handmaids of the men connected with 
them, and Fraser was waited upon and watched 
with an attention which gave everything and de- 
manded nothing in return. He had no need to 
trouble himself to be amusing or polite; Isabel 
would sit contentedly hour after hour in perfect 
silence, yet always ready to talk to him if he 
showed that he desired it. Her behaviour upon 
the whole caused him to have a very high opinion 
of the Romany women, and he told Cameron 
“that if ever he married he would tak’ a look 
through their tents, for he’d seen no ither women 
sae likely to suit him.” 

The life of Strathleven and Assynt during this 
winter really centred at Strathleven, for at fre- 
quent intervals Cameron and Grace came there, 
and such visits often lasted for at least a week. 
Cameron and Fraser generally spent a large part 
of these days with a map of the two estates before 
them, and their talk was of sheep, and herring- 
boats, and pounds shillings and pence. Grace, 
with some pretty piece of needlework in her hand, 
sat by Hector’s side, and their talk was of them- 
selves generally, though not unfrequently they 
had political events to discuss which had interest 
enough to entirely engross their speech. 

For Cameron kept up a constant communication 
with Edinburgh, and thus, however tardily, was 
made aware of the chief movements of both 
armies. The descent of Charles into England in 
October, his conquest of Carlisle, his victory at 
Falkirk, and most of the details in connection 
with these great events, were rejoiced over and 
discussed, in various moods and ways by the four 
people whose interests were so bound up with 
them. 

Isabel took no part in these conversations. She 
listened intently at first, but when satisfied from 
their general tone that no ill news had been re- 
ceived of Angus, she remained wrapped up in her 
own thoughts and busy with her own employ- 
ments. For into the girl’s life had come a 
motive noble and difficult enough to employ all 
her energies—a determination to make herself 
worthy of the youth who loved her so truly. 

She had opened her heart to Hector on this 
subject as soon as he was able to sit up and con- 
verse with her, and Hector had seconded her wish 
with all his power, so many an hour that would 
have been inexpressibly tedious to him had been 
greatly brightened by teaching Isabel. How she 
humbled her proud little heart to be corrected 
and even smiled at! What efforts she made, and 
what difficulties she conquered! But the task 
once undertaken was faithfully fulfilled; she was 
learning to read and write from Hector and 
Fraser, and she was learning also to assimilate 
her dress and manners to Grace Cameron’s, in a 





proportion which showed a great natural sense of 
beauty and fitness. 

Thus, amid doubts and hopes and continually 
conflicting reports the winter passed, and spring 
was in the straths again. In early April Hector 
was able to walk between Fraser and Cameron to 
the castle wall, and once more look over the 
beautiful hills and valleys, green in the first tender 
glory of spring. But all was painfully still; the 
plaided men that had filled the clachan and the 
hills with noisy life were gone; and in spite of 
the green turf and the cloudy haze of blue- 
bells there was an air of desolation contrasting 
frightfully with Hector’s last remembrance of the 
same scene—the courtyard and strath full of 
armed men, the clash of steel, the music of pipes, 
the jubilant authority of his noble old father, the 
gay, joyous chivalry of his beloved Angus. He 
turned away his head from the scene before him 
and went into the castle, feeling as if he had come 
back to life in another world. 

He began to observe now that Fraser and 
Cameron were unusually anxious, and that Grace’s 
eyes bore constant marks of weeping. He knew 
that Prince Charles had been compelled to retreat 
northward, and that the Duke of Cumberland was 
following him with an army capable of over- 
whelming by its numbers the five or six thousand 
brave Highlanders whose devotion had survived 
the battles and fatigues of a nine months’ arduous 
campaign. So the spring’s beauty and song 
seemed to Hector a mockery; no one around him 
was in sympathy with it. Fraser and Cameron 
were silent, Grace irritable and uncertain, the old 
women in the kitchen full of dreams and portents, 
while the younger ones in the clachan were heavy 
with direful presentiments, and hung about the 
castle waiting and watching for news in a way 
which unreasonably annoyed Hector. Isabel’s 
manner also attracted his attention ; the book and 
work that had been her constant companion now 
lay untouched on her chair; she wandered about 
restlessly, and her great, sorrowful, eager eyes 
had the look in them of one who watches for evil, 
and yet dreads and deprecates it. 

One evening about the middle of April Cameron 
and Grace, accompanied by Fraser, were riding 
slowly between Strathleven and Assynt. Just as 
they reached the sea-shore Fraser noticed a man 
leave the sands and plunge into the underwood of 
Strathleven Forest. Something about the man 
seemed familiar, and impressed him at once un- 
pleasantly. ‘‘ He is either a bad man or a bad 
messenger,” he thought, ‘and I have a great 
mind to go backto Strathleven.” Yet he rode on 
in uncertainty until he reached Assynt, and then 
a sudden determination seized him. ‘‘ Cameron,” 
he said, ‘“‘there is evil abroad, and it touches 
Strathleven. I know it. I must go back again.” 

“Then I will go back with you.” 

‘‘No, you must not. You might see what you 
would hate to mak’ mention o’. Folks that can 
keep ears and een shut thae days are the best 
kind o’ friends.” 

‘** You surely don’t think—” 

“T’ll no tell my thoughts—Cameron, for the 
love o’ God, see no puir fellow that is fleeing for 
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his life. It’s easier shuttin’ your een than tellin’ 
a lee. Oh, Cameron, we’re auld men—we maun 
be mercifu’—we maun be mercifu’!” 

“Fraser, come what will, I’ll do what’s right.” 

“Ay, ay! I ken that, John Cameron—but 
whiles, it is mair Christian-like no to be righteous 
overly much. Gang to your room, and your bed 
if need be, and neither see nor hear tell o’ any- 
body.” 

Then Fraser, half angrily, turned back to 
Strathleven, muttering, “I dinna think Cameron 
need be sae strict wi’ his ‘right.’ I’m an elder in 
the Kirk mysel’, and my conscience is as gude as 
ony ither Christian conscience, and yet—if—I 
should—weel, weel, there is nae need yet to be- 
speak a Kirk Session anent me—and, maybe, I’ll 
no be put in such a strait.” 

As he approached the castle gate he saw the 
same man again, but this time he knew him. 

‘Jasper Gordon!” he cried, ‘I ken you, my 
man, sae just come out o’ hiding.” 

The man came forward instantly. “I knew 
you also, Maister Fraser, but you were with 
Cameron, and my news is not for Cameron.” 

““Your news! It is bad news, I see.” 

‘* Bad as can be.” 

‘“‘There has been a battle ?” 

‘‘A huge massacre, say.” 

“The Prince ? Imean Charles Stuart ?” 

“Has fled. He is among these hills.” 

“MacAllister ?” 

“He fell on the battle-field at the head of his 
clan. Some of them brought his body outside 
the line, and I took charge of it.” 

“*God bless you for that kindness, Jasper! ” 

“‘T promised him. He fell before he knew 
that all was lost; he died with Prince Charles 
upon his lips.” 

‘And all is lost ? Oh, Jasper, is this so?” 

** All is lost.” 

“Where is Angus ?” 

‘* With the Prince.” 

“And MacAllister’s body ? ” 

“It is in Ewen’s shieling. We brought it in 
our waggon. I thought of Laird Hector; can he 
bear it?” 

“He maun buckle up his heart, and try to bear 
it. Oh, MacAllister! My friend! My friend! 
You maun come to your hame once mair. Oh, 
MacAllister, we should hae died thegither!” 
The old man was quite overcome, and Jasper 
kept silence till he recovered himself. Then he 
as” ed, 

“Who is there to carry him hame ?” 

“There is Ewen and Neil and two or three 
others. The clan was maist cut to pieces, for 
when Angus saw his father fall and heard the 
clan raise a cry of lament, he placed himself in 
their front and shouted, ‘ Zo-day for revenge, to- 
morrow for weeping, and so led them into the 
thick o’ the danger. It was a bloody charge, but 
those who escaped it will win back here again in 
a day or two.” 

Fraser made no answer, and the two men went 
down to the clachan. There was no light in 
Ewen’s shieling, and the clansman sat on the low 
doorstep of his hut, slowly rocking himself to and 





fro, and moaning out in whispers a doleful cora- 
nich for his dead chief. 

‘* Strike a match, Ewen.” 

He got up mechanically, never ceasing his 
moan, and lit a piece of pine-wood, which threw 
a smoky fitful light through the dark room. 
MacAllister lay on a bed of fresh bracken, his plaid 
was folded round him, and his sword was in his 
hand. His long white hair, dabbled with blood, 
hung round his large noble face, and the smile of 
triumph with which he had fallen lingered yet 
upon his lips. 

Fraser knelt down beside him; he kissed his 
hands, his lips, his brow. ‘My friend! My 
brother! My love!” he cried, in a passion of 
grief; “for wha has Andrew Fraser ever loved 
but you?” Three or four Highlandmen rose 
silently from the dark corners of the hut and came 
and stood round their chief. 

“He is our father; we did our best to save 
him,” said Neil, softly. 

‘“We wad a’ hae died in his place,” sobbed out 
another. 

** And thankfu’ for ta honour and pleasure.” 

“ Lift him gently; he must goto his hame once 
mair. He shall hae a decent burial though the 
Duke o’ Cumberland was at the strath head. 
Neil, you are his nearest blood here; spread your 
plaid for him.” 

Neil laid down his plaid, and the four clansmen 
lifted him as tenderly as a mother lifts her dead 
babe and laid him in it. 

“Go slowly, Neil, and cry no coranich as you 
go. Laird Hector must be told first. Jasper, gie 
me your hand; you are a friend o’ mine from this 
hour for the kindness you hae shown that dear bit 
0’ clay.” 

“I loved him too. Iam only a poor ignorant 
Romany—but I loved him.” 

Then through the darkness the sad procession 
took its way to the home which the dead chief 
had left so full of life and hope. They went 
noiselessly into the great hall, and laid him down 
where nine months before they had laid down the 
wounded Hector. Fraser remembered it, and 
pictured again to himself the clansmen and women 
running in with frantic cries, the nine hundred 
brave bonneted men who would any of them 
that night have gladly died to save their young 
chieftain. MacAllister, their father, their leader, 
lay there now, and the nine hundred were slain, 
wounded, and scattered ; only four stood weeping 
above him. For these men never thought of 
hiding their tears; they had fought like heroes 
in battle, they wrung their bloody hands and wept 
like women above their dead. 

In the meantime Hector had learned his loss, 
and he now stood white and stern beside the 
chief and father he had so loved and honoured. 
His feelings found no vent in words or weeping ; 
he stood tearless and silent by his sorrow. Nay, 
when the women came into the hall with loud 
cries and lamentations, he seemed unable to 
endure them. He motioned every one away, and 
he and Fraser alone kept the watch. Isabel, 
indeed, waited all through the long sad hours 
outside the door, but she sat so motionless that 
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THEY CARRIED THEIR CHIEF TO THE LITTLE KIRK. 


no one suspected her presence until the grey dawn 
showed the slight dark figure sitting with bowed 
head listening. 

At that solemn hour Fraser said, softly, ‘“‘ We 
must bury him ere the sun rise. I sent word to 
Cameron and Dominie Talisker last night.” 

“Can we not wait a few hours? What are left 
of the clan may arrive to-day.” 

“We must run nae risks wi’ such precious dust. 
Would you like to see that brave head o’er Carlisle 
Gate ?” 

“God Almighty forbid ! 
this danger, why have we waited ? 
have buried him at midnight.” 

“He has lived a good Christian, and he must 
hae a Christian burial. Talisker couldna be here 
before dawn. Tak’ a mouthfu’ o’ wine and bread, 
and then bid the men come in.” 

They took the bread and wine and ate it to- 


Oh, Fraser, if there is 
We could 


gether over the dead chief. What memories 
gathered themselves round that solemn meal! 
Both men wept bitterly, and were not ashamed of 
their tears. But the face of the dead was full of 
repose, and all its solemn curves were firm and 
sharp-cut, as if they were to endure for ages. 

When the men entered, Fraser looked upon 
their weary, sorrowful faces, and pitied them. 
‘* Mak’ no moan or cry,” he said, gently; “this is 
your last duty to MacAllister; when it is done 
you can weep and rest.” Then with his own 
hands he folded the tartan round him, and laid 
his chief's bonnet on his breast, saying, almost 
with a tone of triumph, “‘ Tak’ his sword, Laird 
Hector. MacAllister has won the last great 
battle!” 

The men had made a rude bier, and covered it 
with fresh pine and bracken, and on this simple 
bed thew carried their chief to the little kirk in 
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the strath. Hector was unable to go with them ; 
he walked tothe great gate, and there, with a loud 
and bitter cry, kissed his father for the last time. 

When they reached the kirk, Cameron, Grace, 
and Dominie Talisker were waiting, and a great 
crowd of women sat on the grass, weeping, and 
softly wailing the coranich. Then the plaid was 
lifted from the face, and all were allowed to take 
their last look. Suddenly, a woman, white, and 
trembling with great age, tottered to the grave- 
side. Her presence turned the moaning sorrow 
of the women into an awe-struck silence, for old 
Elsie had been long bedridden, and apparently 
indifferent, if not oblivious, to all earthly affairs. 

Fraser, indeed, had supposed her to be dead, 
and was for a moment confounded by her appear- 
ance. 

‘“* Stand aside!” she cried, authoritatively; ‘“‘who 
has right here but me? Didna I nurse him on 
my heart? O how a rie! Ohowa ne! I kiss 
thy lips again, babe of my breast! pride of my 
life! Would that I had died in thy place!” 

‘*MacAlhister’s foster-mother!” whispered 
Fraser to Grace. 

‘Good dame, come with me,” said the Dominie, 
kindly. “It will not be long until you see him 
again.” 

“You have had your day, Dominie, let me hae 
mine—I that havena spoke in twelve years or 
mair,” and she lifted herself up, and spreading 
forth her hands, cried, 


‘** MacAllister is in the assembly of the good, 
Here is his tomb and his bed. 
It is from hence he went to death, 
From hence to the beginning of peace.” 


Then, turning her gleaming eyes on Fraser, she 
said, ‘‘Go back to Strathleven, and say this to 
Lord Hector: 


‘ Strive not against fate, 
When after Angus comes James, 
And after James comes John, 
And after Hector comes Hector, 
The MacAllister clan is gone. 


“The prophecy is as auld asthe clan. O how a 





rie/ that these auld een should live to see it come 
true! Now you may tak’ me away; when this 
sun sets I shall go to him who comes not back to 
me.” y 

A kind of supernatural awe had fallen on every 
one; none had the will to interrupt her, and even 
when she had disappeared a strange inertness 
prevented for a minute the final act of love. The 
Dominie roused himself first, and touched Fraser 
and Neil. They re-covered the face, lowered the 
body, and, with the aid of Cameron and Ewen, 
filled in the grave. In half an hour there was 
not a sound in the strath but the lowing of the 
cattle and the song of the skylarks. 

Cameron and Grace went back with Fraser to 
Strathleven. Hector, as Fraser expected, was 
much worse, and Cameron urged him to allow 
himself to be carried to Assynt. ‘‘ There is no 
use hiding the facts from you, MacAllister,” he 
said; ‘‘ English soldiers are scouring these glens 
with fire and sword. Fifty of your clan were 
butchered in cold blood within fifteen miles of 


‘home yesterday, and your castle will not escape a 


visit. If they spare your life, you will undoubtedly 
be taken to Edinburgh for trial.” 

;, ns shallna do it, Cameron! It is again the 
aw ” 

‘My friend, the country is under military law.” 

‘“‘ And that’s worse than nane. It is the deil’s 
ain statute-book—a drum-head and a sword. 
You'd better gang, Hector; Cameron is thick wi’ 
the vera warst o’ the Whigs, and his word will 
maybe save your head for you. I shall stay here; 
I hae been through this mill afore, and I ken the 
clapping o’ it.” 

Hector, however, resolutely refused to leave 
Strathleven, and Cameron, after a hasty meal, 
went back alone to Assynt. 

“And [ll not say but what I think MacAllister 
is right,” commented Fraser to Cameron “for 
possession is nine-tenths o’ the law—and, deed, 
I rayther think it is ten-tenths o’ the law!” 

“You will stay with him, I suppose ?” 

“You may be sure o’ it! Hector is now The 
MacAllister, and I would think little o’ him if he 
run awa’ from his rights.” 


RIE 


November. 


WELCOME, November ! poets seldom offer 
Before thy sombre shrine their votive lays ; 
And if they do, they seem inclined to proffer 
A larger meed of grumbling than of praise. 
How are thy merits negatived, for instance, 
In the quaint notion of immortal Hood, 
Who, when his witty pen touched thy existence, 
Without a doubt was in a £nowing mood. 
Now why should fickle May be all but sainted, 
And thou regarded just the other way? 
Thou art not half so black as thou art painted, 
Or, to be strictly literal, so grey ; 
Oft is thy misty mantle interwoven 
With sunny gleams pleasant as those of spring : 
Who calls thee dull? I hold the charge not proven 
While at thy coming redwings gaily sing, 





And lingering flowers of autumn wait to soften 
The frowns that o’er thy sober visage fly, 
For that thy face és frowning pretty often 
One cannot, with regard to truth, deny. 
But there, thou hast been vilified so boldly, 
’Tis (judged by human nature) not a bit 
Surprising if thou meet us somewhat coldly, 
Or else cloud-hidden in a sulky fit. 
What though so many folks are prone to flout thee ? 
Since, spite of all their carping, it is plain 
They cannot live a single year without thee, 
A fog—I mean a fig—for their disdain, 
While they delight to dub thee drear November, 
Whose very fame historic they despise, 
Thy modest graces we will yet remember, 
Nor even raise a murmur at thy guise. 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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POPULAR LITERATURE, 


WITH REFERENCE TO INFIDELITY AND PUBLIC MORALITY.* 


BY JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 


INCREASE OF POPULAR LITERATURE. 


N the preface to the first edition of Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘‘ Popular Tales,” the following passages 
occur, which serve to illustrate the wonderful in- 

crease in popular literature and in general educa- 
tion in recent times: ‘‘ Burke supposes that there 
are eighty thousand readers in Great Britain, 
nearly one-hundredth of its inhabitants! Out of 
these we may calculate that ten thor iand are 
nobility, clergy, or gentlemen of the learned pro- 
fessions. Of seventy thousand readers which re- 
main, there are many who might be amused and 
instructed by books which are not professedly 
adapted to the classes that have been enumerated. 
With this view the following volumes have been 
composed. The art of printing has opened to all 
classes of people various new channels of enter- 
tainment and information.” 

In Mr. Burke’s modest estimate of “ eighty 
thousand readers in Great Britain,” it is possible 
that Ireland may have been included, but cer- 
tainly not Scotland, where education was much 
more widely diffused in those days, thanks to the 
parish schools. The northern part of the island 
has long lost this eminence, but even if the 
readers there were proportionally many in Burke’s 
time, the total would seem to us now strangely 
small. 

Some years later, the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, in the 
preface to ‘‘The Library Companion,” published 
in 1824, after describing some of the chief popular 
publications of that time, thus refers to the “‘ Two- 
penny publications that are also weekly distri- 
buted, and of which the aggregate total is scarcely 
to be credited. The fact is that upwards of 
100,000 of them are circulated per week. Of 
one of them alone, ‘The Mechanic’s Magazine,’ 
I learn that 15,000 copies are distributed!” Mr. 
Dibdin adds that ‘‘ the matter in these reasonably 
priced publications is generally as correct as their 
exterior forms are attractive, from good paper and 
printing. In the meanwhile it is consoling to 
think that such numerous and useful works keep 
down the currency of the wretched blasphemy and 
absurdity which find refuge only in the premises 
of Mr. Carlile.” 

This statement of Mr. Dibdin has historical 
interest and value, showing- how small was the 
number of readers only sixty years ago, and also 
how a popular literature was beginning to be pro- 
vided, the general character and tone of which is 
commended. The reference to the most noto- 
rious infidel of that day, reminds us that the press 
has always been used for evil as well as good, 
while the opinion is expressed that the best way 





* This paper was read at the Church Congress at Carlisle. 





to meet pernicious literature is to provide that 
which is safe and wholesome. 

It is not necessary to describe the progress of 
education, nor to enumerate the stages by which 
we have reached the present state of popular 
literature. Lord Brougham and Charles Knight 
deserve special mention and remembrance in 
such a retrospect. The number of readers is now 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands instead of by 
thousands, and the diffusion of knowledge through 
the press is one of the chief characteristics of the 
time in which we live. This marvellous change has 
taken place during the lifetime, and mostly since 
the beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

We are accustomed to regard the invention of 
printing as a great epoch in the world’s history, 
and its importance can scarcely be exaggerated. 
But not till centuries later have we witnessed the 
growth of what is understood by popular litera- 
ture. There is a remark by Archbishop Whately, 
in his ‘“‘ Table Talk,” which seems at first some- 
what paradoxical, but containing truth neverthe- 
less. ‘‘Much is said of the importance of the 
invention of printing; people forget that the idea 
of making an impression like a printed letter was 
no new one; the ancients had the art of making 
seals, which was substantially the same thing. 
The real discovery which led to the application of 
the art to book-making, and still more to news- 
papers, was the invention of cheap paper, and yet 
no one knows who was the author of that in- 
vention.” 

Without stopping to compare the merit of in- 
ventors, or to estimate the influence of mechanical 
and political forces in advancing the work, the 
fact before us is that, what with cheap paper and 
the steam press and all the appliances of modern 
science and art; also having no longer the ‘‘taxes 
on knowledge” and other hindrances as formerly; 
we are now in presence of a power, recent in its 
origin, rapid in its growth, which constitutes a 
wholly new condition in our national history. 
The words of Lord Shaftesbury, at the Social 
Science Congress, in 1866, are even more appli- 
cable now. ‘‘ To enunciate, diffuse, and enforce 
every plan for social progress, we must look 
to the aid of the most portentous engine that 
ever existed, the public press; an engine with 
such unprecedented capacities for good or evil 
that it can hardly be regarded as a simply human 
power. The influence of the press in all its 
various forms and ramifications, of journals, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, has increased, is 
increasing, and can never be diminished.” 


CHARACTER OF POPULAR LITERATURE. 


While the newspaper press supplies by far the 
largest portion of what is read by the people, we 
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include under the head of popular literature the 
great mass of published matter ever issuing from 
the press—not only journals and magazines of 
every kind, but also books of history, travel, bio- 


graphy, poetry, and fiction. Only a small propor- . 


tion of such publications is exclusively for the 
wealthy and learned. The vast bulk of published 
literature is now cheap and popular, and it is 
interesting to inquire how far this diffusion of 
knowledge is, on the whole, for good or for evil. 
About this there is not much room for doubt. 

Take first the influence of newspaper and 
periodical literature. 

Mr. Bright, in one of his recent speeches, 
thus referred to the influence of the press: 
“There is nothing that is a greater instrument of 
intelligence, knowledge, and altogether of good, 
than the dissemination throughout the country of 
a well-conducted and morally-influenced press. 
The newspapers of this country, so far as they are 
well conducted—and I believe no newspapers in 
the world are better conducted—work silently 
every day as they enter your houses as beneficent 
revolutionists, altering the minds of the people, 
extending to them knowledge, showing where 
there are grievances, defending their rights, 
and, I believe, spreading throughout the whole 
country, and through our legislation, principles 
of good and principles of morality which in 
times that are past were unthought of amongst 
the people.” 

Many such testimonies might be added as to 
the general tone of periodical literature, and 
especially of the newspaper press. Too much 
prominence is given at times to the records of 
folly, vice, and crime; but even as to this there 
was truth in the words of good Bishop Horne, 
who said that ‘“‘the publishing such things was 
like setting up beacons to give warning of what 
led to danger and ruin.” 

Taking the press, however, as a whole, and 
admitting occasional defects and faults, its in- 
fluence is on the side of truth and right, as well 
as of order and freedom. We have to be thank- 
ful that so mighty an engine is thus providentially 
overruled. If the press is inferior, as it ever must 
be, to the pulpit, as an instrument for the salva- 
tion of individual souls, and preparing them for 
the future life, it is mighty through God to the 
diffusion of knowledge, and is the great agency 
for extending the social and civilising influences 
of Christianity. 

When we pass from the periodical press to the 
more permanent literature of books, the same 
cheering and hopeful view may be taken of the 
relation of Christianity and the press. Here, too, 
we are not to look merely at books of divinity 
and upon subjects professedly religious. The 
great bulk of our literature, and especially that 
most important class of publications, the books 
used in education, reflects the spirit of revealed 
truth and of Christianity. How small a propor- 
tion of the volumes published annually can be 
charged with promulgating vice or infidelity? In 
how many schools in England would books of 


such character be tolerated as manuals and text- 
books ? 





SENSATIONAL, CRIMINAL, AND INFIDEL 
LITERATURE. 


A great deal of virtuous indignation has been 
directed against sensational stories; but very 
unwisely. A story is worth very little if not sen- 
sational. The attention cannot be gained by 
what is dull and dry, however good it may be. 
From the time when the young mind is delighted 
with the nursery tales of ‘‘The Babes in the 
Wood” and “Jack the Giant-Killer,” or with 
‘“« #Esop’s Fables,” there is a craving for what is 
novel and strange. He has very poor knowledge 
of human nature, and small skill in training it, 
who does not work the imagination well. It isa 
misleading saying that ‘Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” The art in popular literature is to 
unite the two, and the more attractively this is 
done the better. The real difficulty is to dis- 
tinguish between healthy and unhealthy sensa- 
tionalism. A story where there are no bad deeds 
or vicious characters is a very tame affair, and of 
little use to readers. Virtue must have some evil 
to be contrasted with or exercised upon. There 
is much of our cheap fiction which has been 
unfairly condemned. In stories addressed to the 
popular taste, and in dramas also, there is for the 
most part an ultimate appeal to justice and to the 
moral sense. The wicked tyrant generally comes 
to a tragic end, and Jezebel goes to the dogs at 
last. But the same cannot be said of much of the 
sensational literature provided for the better 
classes of society. Many of the novels which 
crowd our circulating libraries, and reappear in 
cheap form on our railway book-stalls, are utterly 
immoral and bad. Vice is presented -1 most 
attractive form, and is made to prosper, without 
any check orcensure. Of one of the latest novels 
of this class, the reviewer in the ‘‘ Times” said 
that ‘‘ many of the characters seem to have no other 
occupation than to plan and to do what he or she 
ought not to do.” Much of the popular reading 
of the upper class of readers is thus more opposed 
to religion and morals than the stories in cheap 
journals, which may be sensational. but are not 
always to be classed with criminal literature. 

It is true that there are too many books and 
papers of an objectionable kind. When the 
press is free there is of necessity its use for evil 
as well as good. But the proportion of what is 
bad is small, and smaller now than at any former 
time in our history. Infidel publications are 
injurious to those into whose hands they come, 
but their influence on the life and character of the 
nation is hardly appreciable. They have no in- 
fluence on legislation or government, and very 
little on social and public life. Never were there 
more numerous and earnest Christian teachers 
and workers among the people, and never was 
there greater activity in every moral and benefi- 
cent undertaking than in our own time. The 
efforts of infidels, so far from obstructing these 
good works, seem rather to have drawn forth 
greater zeal and munificence. I saw lately a 
doleful letter in which statistics of infidel propa- 
gandism were compared with the humble efforts 
of the “Christian Evidence Society,” which was 
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assumed to be the only counteracting influence at 
work. Why, almost the whole power of our popu- 
lar literature is against such propagandism, and 
is exerted the more efficiently in not professing to 
be polemical and controversial. The more that 
good seed is sown the less room there will be for 
these poisonous weeds. 


HOW TO MEET PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 


I think I may here fairly refer to a successful 
experiment in proof of this being the right way 
to deal with bad publications. Through the rapid 
growth of elementary education there had arisen 
a vast army of juvenile readers. With the excep- 
tion of books within the reach of comparatively 
few, there was little to read of a light and inte- 
resting kind. Advantage was taken of this demand 
to supply cheap fiction of so demoralising a kind 
that police magistrates and judges pointed out and 
deplored the evil. The efforts of philanthropists 
were baffled by the undercurrent of vice, which 
was neutralising the effect of education, whether 
in the day-school or the Sunday-school. It 
almost seemed as if teaching to read would prove 
more a curse than a blessing to the children of 
the poor and of the working classes. What was 
to be done? For several years the subject was 
discussed by societies and committees, but with- 
out result. At length the attempt was made from 
the office of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” a periodical 
which had long been regarded with kindly favour 
by the press, and the character of which gave 
confidence as to the tone and objects of the new 
venture. The ‘“ Boy’s Own Paper” was started, 
an illustrated journal containing tales, sports, 
pastimes, travel, adventure, and a variety of 
amusing and instructive matter. It proved a suc- 
cess from the first. It supplanted much of the 
pernicious literature which had hitherto been 
alone supplied. It has not suppressed all such 
periodicals, for many of the boys in our large 
towns still prefer the baser and coarser tales to 
which they had been accustomed. But it has 
checked the spread of such reading, which had 
begun to make its way into the homes of the 
middle classes and into the quiet towns and vil- 
lages of the land. 

I have referred to professedly infidel and atheis- 
tic periodicals. The chief strength of these papers 
lies in their being able to point to social and politi- 
cal wrongs which have still to be redressed, and in 
their advocacy of what is called Secularism—as if 
the New Testament were not as strong in teach- 
ing all that is best in secularism as the most 
advanced national or social reformer could be. 
To prove this from history and biography, and 
the facts of common life, is the best way to meet 
the unfounded claims of these “friends of 
humanity.” Wilberforce and Livingstone, John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry, and the great leaders 
in philanthropy, did not receive their inspiration 
from atheism. The founders of orphanages and 
almshouses, the district visitors and the sisters of 
mercy, and all the great army of Christian workers 
for the welfare of the poor, are the truest and best 
Secularists. 





There are infidel periodicals of a lower class, 
of which I will only say it is sad to see men with 
talents sufficient to enable them to gain an honest 
living in connection with the press, engaged in 
poisoning the wells of thought and feeling. It is 
sad also to know that there are sufficient readers 
to support such papers. We can only hope that, 
as education increases, the taste for this kind of 
literature will diminish. 

The spread of infidelity through lectures is a 
much more serious matter, but it does not fall 
within the scope of this paper. This propagandism 
can only be met by employing special lecturers, 
with adequate learning and popular gifts, to ex- 
pose the false and mischievous statements of these 
advocates of atheism. 


MATERIALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 


While the grosser forms of infidelity are being 
disseminated by journals and by lectures, there is 
a subtler form of scepticism at present pervading 
much of our popular literature. It is not any 
question of science as against religion, for true 
science and true faith never have been, nor can be, 
opposed to one another. But what by courtesy is 
spoken of as scientific speculation, in the form of 
the doctrines of evolution or development, has 
puzzled many minds, these doctrines being cur- 
rent in the popular literature, and in the conversa- 
tion of the day. 

The subject has acquired larger importance 
through the popularity of the works of Charles 
Darwin; in fact the doctrine of evolution is com- 
monly spoken of as Darwinism. Darwin was not, 
however, the first teacher of it, his theory being 
merely a revival of what was at the beginning of 
this century taught by Lamarck. The essence of 
the system is simply that every form of life has 
been spontaneously evolved, through the opera- 
tion of fixed laws impressed on matter at the 
origin of things. From matter itself life was 
developed; and in succession every form of ani- 
mated existence has been gradually developed, 
including man, with intellect, imagination, and 
the moral sense. 

Of this theory there is absolutely no proof, 
beyond the observed variation of form induced 
by special conditions of climate and other agen- 
cies. Some service has been rendered to science 
by noting and recording the extent of these 
variations; and naturalists all admit now that 
there has sometimes been over-haste in defining 
species; but the production of new species by 
evolution has never yet been proved. The highest 
scientific authorities in various departments deny 
that any case has ever been observed, either 
in existing or in fossil species. The French 
Academy of Science never recognised the Dar- 
winian theory as more than speculation. When 
an effort was made to introduce the doctrine 
into the class-books of science in Prussia, Pro- 
fessor Virchow, of Berlin, successfully resisted 
the attempt. ‘‘ While facts,” he said, ‘“‘ should be 
taught, conjecture should only be mentioned as 
conjecture. The production of the first organism 
out of inorganic matter has never been proved, 
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and the connection between monkeys and men is 
unintelligible to those who are content to argue 
from what comes under their own observation. 
Every attempt to form our problems into doctrines, 
to introduce our hypotheses as the bases of in- 
struction by a religion of evolution, every such 
attempt will make shipwreck, and in its wreck will 
also bring with it the greatest peril for the whole 
position of science.” 

The theories of Lamarck had been treated by 
all men of science in the previous generation as 
mere fancies, and had come to be mentioned only 
as ingenious speculations. The same fate is sure 
to befall the revived doctrine, although the evolu- 
tionists now speak with a dogmatic confidence 
which is amusing to those who know the past 
history of the delusion. ‘ This pseudo-scientific 
sect,” said the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” in referring 
to its rapid increase, ‘“‘is largely recruited from 
the crowd of facile minds, ever ready to follow 
the newest fashion in art or science, in social or 
religious life, as accidents of association or 
influences may determine.” 

The real evil of the acceptance of the theory is, 
that it strengthens the cause of materialism and 
of infidelity. Lamarck was no materialist. In 
his ‘‘ Philosophy of Zoology,” where the doctrine 
was first propounded, there occur passages of true 
eloquence, paying homage to the power and 
wisdom of the Great Creator, who had imposed 
on nature laws capable of themselves producing 
such wonderful results. Darwin, also, was no 
materialist; but some of his followers are pure 
materialists, and infidelity has used the doctrine 
for its own ends. 

Let it be clearly understood that the doctrine 
of evolution is not necessarily atheistic. Take 
the familiar illustration of Paley’s watch. If it 
were: found that this watch, in addition to its 
obvious adaptations, had the power of producing 
other and more complicated mechanisms, this 
would only enhance our ideas of the power and 
skill of the constructor. The philosopher would 
say so, and only the fool would say, ‘‘ There is no 
maker; there is no God.” The doctrine of 
evolution does not touch the argument from 
design ; it only throws it back to a remoter time, 
and an apparently simpler method of working. 

While Lamarckism or Darwinism is not neces- 
sarily atheistic, let it also be clearly understood 
that the denial of any Divine interference since 
the origin of things—the denial of miracle, in 
fact—is absolutely inconsistent with belief in 
revealed religion and the Christian faith. If 
miracle is impossible, then we must give up our 
belief in the incarnation, in the life, in the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. We must give 
up our belief in the doctrine of inspiration, and 
the communication of Divine truth to prophets 
and teachers of old. We can no longer believe 
that ‘‘God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manner spake by the fathers, hath in these last 
days spoken by His Son.” We must give up 
everything special which faith holds from the 
word of God. The doctrine of evolution makes 
no allowance for any of these things; denies their 
possibility, in denying the interference of the 





Creator with eternal immutable law. If the 
evolutionist merely objected to supernatural inter- 
ference where natural law could explain phe- 
nomena, we could agree with him. 


**Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 


Surely the creation of man and the redemption 
of man are occasions worthy of Divine interposi- 
tion; and if interference is in any one case ad- 
mitted, the logical completeness of the theory is 
at anend. He who denies a// Divine interference 
in the past history of man and of the world, can 
only do so by giving up the distinctive doctrines 
of the Christian creed. 

While materialists and atheists are glad to seck 
the sanction of what seems scientific authority, 
the few men of true science who hold the fuil 
doctrine of evolution do not like being ranked 
with infidels. They have therefore invented the 
shuffling and evasive system of agnosticism. 
** Agnosticism simply means that a man shall not 
say he knows or believes that which he has no 
scientific grounds for professing to know or 
believe.” Wo scientific grounds; this evidently 
refers to physical scrence only, as if that included 
all knowledge and all philosophy. The very first 
aphorism of the ‘‘Novum Organum” of Lord 
Bacon thus runs:—‘‘ Homo, nature minister ac 
interpres, tantum, facit et intelligit, quantum de 
nature ordine, 7¢ vel menfe, observaverit; nec 
amplius scit aut potest.” The great prophet and 
lawgiver of modern science thus at once laid down 
the limits and indicated the extent of inductive 
research. He makes reference to the two worlds, 
of matter and of mind—‘“‘re vel mente observa- 
verit.” The world of mind has its own axioms, 
laws, processes, evidences, and these are inde- 
pendent of mere physical research. The exist- 
ence of mind as distinct from matter; the pro- 
cesses of our intellectual and moral nature; the 
knowledge of the supernatural, including all the 
verities conveyed by Divine revelation, are not 
discovered in the physical laboratory, and we 
have no scientific ground, according to agnosti- 
cism, for professing to know or believe them. 
How strange it is that evidence which carried 
conviction to the gigantic intellect of men like 
Newton and Locke, and which satisfied men of 
science like Pascal and Cuvier, Dalton and Her- 
schel, Brewster and Faraday, should not suffice 
for the small race of agnostics! They do not 
deny the greatness of such men, but they say that 
we know more now, and tell us that ‘“‘the dwarf 
on the giant’s shoulder sees more than the giant.” 
Very true; but he is a dwarf still. Put the agnos- 
tic on the ground, and we see with what small 
and deformed mind we have to deal, blind to 
everything but natural science, and unable to look 
at what Butler calls ‘‘ the whole system of things,” 
at the world of mind as well as matter. 

I ought to say something about the influence of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is called “‘ the great mo- 
dern teacher,” and ‘‘the apostle of Agnosticism.” 
No one of ordinary intelligence, and with the slight- 
est knowledge of the principles of mental science, 
can look into his books without seeing that they 
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are little more than a mere tissue of verbal sub- 
tilties. It will be one of the marvels in the future 
history of literature how such works attained any 
circulation. They are read by few, and yet many 
who are not infidels quote the author as a high 
authority. In the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for 
January, 1884, there is a full examination of the 
Spencerian system, and the reviewer thus con- 
cludes :— 

“This is nothing but a philosophy of epithets 
and phrases, introduced and carried on with an 
unrivalled solemnity and affectation of precision 
of style, concealing the loosest reasoning and the 
haziest indefiniteness on every point except the 
bare dogmatic negation of any ‘knowable’ or 
knowing author of the universe ; which, of course, 
is the reason why this absurd pretence of a philo- 
sophy has obtained-the admiration of a multitude 
of people who will swallow any camel that pre- 
tends to carry the world, standing on the tortoise 
that stands on nothing, provided only it has 
been generated by a man out of his brains, and 
asserted in imposing language with sufficient con- 
fidence.” 

This system, which claims to explain every- 
thing, “‘astronomic, geologic, biologic, psycho- 
logic, sociologic, ethical, political, ceremonial, 
educational, and speculative,” is only worthy of 
being mentioned with wonder at the credulity 
and ignorance of those who profess to admire it. 
Sir James Stephens calls the distinctions of Mr. 
Spencer ‘an unmeaning play of words.” And 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, the champion of a rival 
system, the Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
says that “these subtilties of speculation are 
utterly unintelligible to the ordinary public.” 

Mr. Harrison’s alternative is the cultus of 
Humanity, after the gospel of Comte. One might 
suppose from the space occupied by Mr. Harrison 
in the “ Nineteenth Century,” that the Positive 
Philosophy is a power in England, but the few 
dozen disciples of Comte in this country are of 
no more account in public life than are the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is high time 
that a protest should be made against the pre- 
tensions of a philosophy “falsely so called,” and 
which is as much opposed to common sense as it 
is to the teaching of the Bible. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE FUTURE. 


I have not tried to deal separately with the 
subjects of infidelity and of public morality, 
because, in fact, they are inseparable. Where 
the knowledge and the fear of God pervade 
largely a people, national morality will be as high 
as it is low where ignorance and unbelief prevail. 
The history of nations, and of our own nation at 
different times, demonstrates this. I will quote, 
not from a theological book, but from Sir Erskine 
May’s “Constitutional History of England,” his 





description of the state of this country in the 
middle of last century. ‘Such was the state of 
society in the early years of the reign of George 111, 
that the vices of the Government received little 
correction from public opinion. A corrupt system 
of. government represented but too faithfully the 
prevalent corruption of society. Men of the 
highest rank openly rioted in drunkenness, gamb- 
ling, and debauchery; the clergy were indifferent 
to religion ; the. middle classes were coarse, igno- 
rant, and sensual; and the lower classes brutalised 
by neglect, poverty, and evil examples. The 
tastes and habits of the age were low; its moral 
and intellectual standard was debased. All classes 
were wanting in refinement, and nearly all in 
education.” 

A few years before this Bishop Butler had 
penned that memorable advertisement prefixed to 
his “‘Analogy:” ‘It is come, I know not how, 
to be taken for granted by many persons, that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry; 
but that it is now at length discovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, in 
the present age, this were an agreed point among 
all people of discernment; and nothing remained 
but to.set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were, by way of reprisal for its 
having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.” 

It was the time of the high flood of infidelity, 
and the result in public morality we have seen. 
Yet Butler wrote these desponding words not long 
before the great religious revival of the eighteenth 
century, a revival which has known no serious 
ebb, but which, through various agencies and in 
different forms, sustains the mighty march of 
Christian progress in our own day. The Bible 
and Missionary societies, the schools and charities, 
the multiform agencies of Christian usefulness and 
beneficence, our improved legislation, and the 
advanced civilisation of the people, all attest the 
strength and diffusion of religious life through the 
nation. Let this word of Bishop Butler in a dark 
day be remembered by those who are ever disposed 
to take a despondent view of the state of our 
country. After the French Revolution there 
seemed a threatened outbreak of new infidelity in 
England. But wise and far-seeing men knew to 
what this amounted. It made disturbance among 
certain classes, but little affected the character 
and progress of the nation. Burke said that a 
few crickets and grasshoppers in a field make a 
great_noise, while the cattle and herds are quietly 
feeding onthe green pasture. It is the same now. 
Infidels may be noisy and numerous, but the vast 
body of the English people will be found faithful 
to the principles and duties of the Christian reli- 
gion. May the press be more than ever united 
with the pulpit in maintaining the cause of God 
and truth, and helping on that righteousness 
which alone exalteth a nation. 
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LOUIS XVI AT VERSAILLES. 


lives of bygone Sovereigns is that relating 

to the various ways in which they have spent 
their leisure hours. Indeed, to give a detailed 
account of the means whereby many a ruler has 
contrived to forget the anxieties and duties of 
State would form a volume of no inconsiderable 
size, so that in the present paper we can only 
give a few instances, scattered here and there 
throughout the pages of history. The subject, 
too, is valuable in so far as it helps to illustrate 
the features of the Court in successive reigns, 
showing at the same time its influence on the 
manners and customs of the period. 

William the Conqueror’s favourite amusement 
was hunting, a hobby which he seems to have 
carried to an extravagant height. ‘Thus, we are 
told that, although he possessed no less than 
sixty-eight forests, in addition to parks and 
chases, in different parts of England, he was not 


AY interesting and gossipy chapter in the social 





satisfied, but, for the occasional accommodation 
of his Court, afforested an extensive tract of coun- 
try lying between the River Avon and the bay of 
Southampton. The inhabitants, to quote Mr. 
Lingard’s words,* ‘were expelled, the cottages 
and churches were burnt, more than thirty square 
miles of arable land were withdrawn from culti- 
vation, and the whole district was converted into 
a wilderness, to afford sufficient range for the 
deer and ample space for the royal diversion.” 

The memory of this act of despotism, as most 
of our readers know, has been perpetuated in the 
name of the New Forest. He appears also to 
have encouraged the game of chess, the following 
story being told of him. When a young man 
he was invited to the Court of the French king, 

and during his visit there, being one day engaged 
at chess with the king’s eldest son, a dispute 





* “ History of England.’ 1849. Voli. p. 507. 
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arose concerning the game, and William, exaspe- 
rated at some remark of his antagonist, struck 
him with the chess-board, an act which necessi- 
tated his retreat from France. A similar occur- 
rence is said by Leland to have happened later 
on. Thus, when John, the youngest son of Henry 
1, was playing at chess one day with Fulco 
Guarine, a Shropshire nobleman, a quarrel ensued, 
in which John struck Guarine’s head with the 
chess-board, who in return gave the prince a 
violent blow. Although the quarrel was made up, 
yet John, it is recorded, did not easily forgive the 
affront, and showed his resentment long after his 
accession to the throne by keeping Guarine from 
the possession of Whittington Castle, to which he 
was the rightful heir. It is further related of this 
monarch, says Strutt,* that he was engaged at 
chess when the deputies from Rouen came to 
acquaint him that the city was besieged by Philip 
King of France, but he would not give them an 
audience till he had finished the game. Charles 
1, too, was playing at chess when he was informed 
that the final resolution of the Scots was to sell 
him to the Parliament, a piece of intelligence 
which so little moved him that he continued his 
game as if nothing had happened. Referring to 
William the Conqueror, it may be remembered 
that his consort, Matilda of Flanders, was famed 
for her skill in ornamental needlework, her re- 
puted great work, the Bayeux tapestry, being still 
in existence at the Cathedral of Bayeux. It has 
been distinguished by the name of ‘La Tapis- 
siére de la Reine Matilde ;” another of its appel- 
lations being ‘‘the Duke of Normandy’s éodletfe— 
ie., the duke’s great cloth.” It is a piece of 
canvas, nineteen inches broad and upwards of 
sixty-seven yards long, on which is embroidered 
the history of the conquest of England by William 
of Normandy, commencing with the visit of 
Harold to the Norman Court and ending with his 
death at the Battle of Hastings, 1066. It is said 
to have been partly designed for Matilda by 
Turold, a dwarf artist, although some would de- 
prive the queen altogether of her traditionary 
fame, but Montfaucon, Thierry, Planché, Ducarel, 
and Taylor support her claim. Without entering 
further into the history of this well-known work 
of art, it may be remarked that the great comet of 
1064 is delineated in it, which made its appear- 
ance shortly before the death of King Edward, 
and which astrologers foretold was ominous of a 
great national calamity : 


‘* In the year one thousand and sixty-six 
Comets to England’s sons an end shall fix.” 


“About this time,” says Malmesbury, ‘a comet 
or star, denoting, as they say, a change in 
kingdoms, appeared, trailing its extended and 
ery train along the sky. Wherefore a certain 
monk of our monastery, named Elmer, bow- 
ing down with terror when the bright star first 
became visible to his eye, exclaimed, ‘Thou art 
come, a matter of great lamentaticn to many a 
mother, art thou come! I have seen thee long 





* “Sports and Pastimes.” 1876. P. 407. 








before, but now I behold thee in thy terrors, 
threatening destruction to this country!’”* 
Matilda also had a great taste for architecture 
and the fine arts, and her ‘foundations are 
among the most splendid relics of Norman gran- 
deur.” 

Matilda of Scotland, Queen of Henry 1, was 
greatly skilled in music, for which, we are told, 
her love amounted almost to a passion. Hence 
the Court was crowded with minstrels, and such 
large sums were expended for their maintenance 
that the public treasury was often drained. 
“‘Crowds of scholars also,” says Malmesbury, 
“equally famed for poetry and music, came over, 
and happy did he account himself who could 
soothe the ear of the queen by the novelty of his 
song.” The origin of Bartholomew Fair, it may 
be added, was a grant from Henry I, in 1133, to 
a monk named Rayer, or Rahere, who had been 
his jester or minstrel, and had founded the priory 
of St. Bartholomew. Again, Matilda’s compassion 
for the sufferings of the sick poor carried her, says 
Lingard, ‘‘ almost beyond the bounds of reason, 
and she would wash and kiss the feet of the 
poorest people, for which, according to Robert of 
Gloucester, she was once reproved by a courtier.” 
Adelicia of Louvaine, popularly known as “‘ The 
Fair Maid of Brabant,” the second wife of 
Henry 1, was equally famous for her skill in 
needlework, one of her productions being a 
beautiful embroidered standard, which she worked 
for her father during his contest for the. re- 
covery of his patrimony. It was captured in the 
year 1129 by the Bishop of Liege and the Earl of 
Limbourg, and placed by them in the Church of 
St. Lambert at Liege, where for centuries it was 
carried on Rogation Days in procession. The 
plain where this trophy was taken is still termed 
the ‘* Field of the Standard.” 

Eleanora of Aquivaine, Queen of Henry 11, was 
a highly popular troubadour poet, and is reckoned 
among the authors of France. Eleanor of Pro- 
vence was talented in the same direction, and very 
early in life composed an heroic poem which, says 
Miss Strickland, still exists in MS. in the royal 
library at Turin. 

Among the special hobbies of King John may 
be noticed his love of field-sports. His partiality 
for fine horses, hounds, and hawks is evident, as 
Struttt has shown, “from his frequently receiving 
such animals by way of payment instead of money 
for the renewal of grants, fines, and forfeitures 
belonging to the Crown.” 

Many of our Saxon princes encouraged dancers 
and tumblers, and the Courts of the Norman 
monarchs were crowded with them. Notwith- 
standing the censure incurred on them by reason 
of their dissolute character, they retained their 
popularity for a considerable time. Thus it is 
recorded that in the reign of Edward 11 a tumbler 
rode before his majesty, and “‘ frequently fell from 
his horse in such a manner that the king was 
highly diverted, and laughed exceedingly, and 





* The Bayeux tapestry has been engraved and coloured like the 
original by the Society of Antiquaries, 


+ “Sports and Pastimes.” P. 63. 
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rewarded the performer with the sum of twenty 
shillings.”* A like reward of twenty shillings was 
given, by order of Henry viii, to an itinerant 
tumbler. Cross and pile—or ‘‘ head and tail,” as - 
this pastime is now denominated—was an amuse- 
ment to which Edward 11 was very partial. In one 
of his wardrobe rolls occur the following entries : 
“‘Item.—Paid to Henry, the king’s barber, for 
money which he lent to the king, to play at cross 
and pile, five shillings. Item.—Paid to Pires 
Barnard, usher of the king’s chamber, money 
which he lent the king, and which he lost at cross 
and pile.”t Edward 11 found in hunting such a 
fascination that even during the time he was at 
war with France, and absent from England, he 
had with him sixty couple of stag-hounds, and as 
many “ hare-hounds,” and every day he amused 
himself with this sport. In Froissart’s ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles” (vol. i. cap. 210) we also read that when 
Edward 111 invaded France he had with him thirty 
falconers “‘ on horseback, who had charge of his 
hawks, and that every day he either hunted or 
went to the river for the purpose of hawking, as 
his fancy inclined him.” With Edward tv the love 
of pleasure was his ruling passion. According to 
Lingard, few princes have been more magnificent 
in their dress, few have indulged more freely in 
the luxuries of the table. 

Among the favourite amusements and accom- 
plishments of Henry vir was archery, and there- 
fore, says Strutt (‘‘ Sports and Pastimes,” p. 132), 
“it is said of him in an old poem written in 
praise of the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards queen 
to Henry vii :-— 


** See where he shoteth at the butts, 
And with hym are lordes three ; 
He weareth a gowne of velvet blacke, 
And it is coted above the knee.” 


His eldest son was fond of the same amusement, 
and from his expertness in handling of the bow, 
a good archer was called by his name. Accord- 
ing to Strutt, we have undoubted authority to 
prove that Henry vil was a tennis-player. Ina 
MS. register of his expenses incurred in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, and preserved in the 
Remembrancer’s Office, the following entry 
occurs: ‘“‘Item—for the king’s loss at tennis, 
twelvepence ; for the loss of balls, threepence.” 
Henry viii seems to have been particularly par- 
tial to all kinds of military exercises. Hall, too, 
informs us that he daily amused himself in arch- 
ery, wrestling, dancing, and such like recreations, 
in most of which there were few who could 
excel him. He was exceedingly fond, also, of 
hunting, hawking, and, in fact, most field sports ; 
while, during his leisure hours at home, he not 
only played the flute and virginals, but set songs, 
besides singing and making ballads. In connec- 
tion, too, with this monarch may be mentioned 
the well-known custom, of which he was a noted 
observer, of keeping professional fools and jesters 
in palaces and other great houses.’ The first 
queen of Henry viii, Catherine of Arragon, de- 





* Strutt’s “‘ Sports and Pastimes.” P. 295. 
+ “Antiquarian Repertory.” LI. p. 58. 








voted most of her leisure hours to needlework. 
Shakespeare, it may be remembered, in his 
“Henry vill,” represents the queen as engaged 
at needlework with her women, when the two 
cardinals, Wolsey and Campeius, are introduced to 
her presence. ‘The scene commences thus: 


“© 0. Kath, Take thy lute, wench: my soul grows sad 
with troubles. 
Sing, and disperse them, if thou canst : leave working.” 


Bishop Burnet, in his ‘‘ History of the Refor- 
mation,” says that “in her greatness she wrought 
much with her own hands, and kept her women 
well employed about her.” Taylor, in the 
‘“‘Needle’s Excellency,” alludes to her skill: 


‘* T read that in the Seventh King Henrie’s raigne 
Fair Katharine, daughter of the Castile king, 
Came into England with a pompous traine 
Of Spanish ladies, which she thence did bring. 
She to the Eighth King Henry married was, 
And afterwards divorc’d, where vertuously 
(Although a queene) yet,she her days did pass 
In working with the needle curiously.” 


Anne Boleyn devoted much of her time in 
working tapestry; and Katharine Parr, apart from 
her skill in this direction, was equally fond of it. 
She was also specially gifted as an authoress, and 
her celebrated work, the ‘“ Lamentations of a 
Sinner,” next to the writings of Sir Thomas 
Moore, has been regarded as one of the finest 
specimens of English composition of the era. 
It is, says Miss Strickland, in her ‘“ Lives of the 
Queens of England,” ‘‘a brief but eloquent 
treatise on the imperfections of human nature in 
its unassisted state, and the utter vanity of all 
earthly grandeur and distinction. It comprises 
almost all the sermons that have been levelled 
against Papal supremacy, and the writer compli- 
ments Henry vii for having emancipated Eng- 
land from its supremacy.” 

We must not omit to mention the wonderful 
partiality of Lady Jane Grey for languages, 
having been well acquainted with as many as 
eight—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
French, and Italian, besides that of her native 
land. She was, moreover, a proficient in instru- 
mental music, and was, in short, possessed of 
remarkable endowments. 

Mary had a decided taste for clocks, like her 
illustrious relative, Charles v, for they form 4 
prominent article in her yearly expenditure. 
Speaking of Charles v, we may notice here that the 
happiest days of his declining years were probably 
spent with the great miathematician and mechanl- 
cian, Giovanni Torriani. It is related that when 
this monarch entered Nuremburg, no sight pleased 
him so much as the artificial eagle which flew 
out to welcome him. But clockwork was his 
special hobby. Thus Dr. Doran tells us how, 
when his diseased appetite could no longer find 
pleasure in the artistic productions of his cook, 
the latter remarked that he supposed the only 
dish on which his master would look with de 
light would be a pie stuffed with timepieces 








An additional amusement was his trying to make 
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several clocks keep an exact and invariable con- 
formity in marking time; but when he found by 
experience how almost next to impossible this 
was, he argued the folly of expecting men to be of 
one mind. 

Again, after dinner, says Dr. Doran,* the Italian 
mechanician would place on the table before 
Charles figures of knights armed and mounted, 
who tilted at each other with as much energy as 
foes who had as little cause for hostility. Another 
day it was a mimic drummer who beat the point 
of war, or a trumpeter who furiously blew his little 
charge, and finally small troops of chevaliers 
would appear on the table, level their lances, and 
rush through each other’s ranks with marvellous 
regularity. Once more, Ferdinand 1, brother of 
Charles v, had a very great love of music; and 
one reason, it is asserted, why the Archduchess 
Sophia, his consort and his sister-in-law, held 
such a powerful influence over him, was that she 
could accompany him on the piano—the only 
thing he himself could do tolerably well. 

Charles 1x of France and his mother had a 
singular partiality for dwarfs. In the year 1572 
three of them were sent to him as a present 
from the Emperor of Germany; and in the same 
year we are told that a large sum was paid for the 
expenses of bringing some dwarfs from Poland to 
the king.| Speaking of dwarfs, it may be remem- 
bered how they formed part of the retinue of 
William Duke of Normandy;{ the practice, 
indeed, of having dwarfs in the suites of grand 
personages having been common in the East from 
avery remote period. Later on we read of the 
Court dwarfs of Charles 1 of England, concerning 
whom many curious anecdotes are told. Thus 
Richard Gibson, a Court dwarf, was married to 
Anne Shepherd, who held a similar position to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. Charles 1 gave away the 
bride, and the queen presented her with a diamond 
ring as a bridal gift. On one occasion, we are 
told by Dr. Doran, there appeared on the hos- 
pitable board of Stanislaus Lesczinski, King of 
Poland, a huge pie; the guests were admiring 
its dimensions, beauty, and odour, when sud- 
denly the almond cakes which covered it flew 
in all directions, and from beneath them leaped 
up Bébé, the ex-king’s favourite dwarf, armed 
like a knight. The whole table was in a roar 
of delight, except indeed one noble gentleman 
whose nose the dwarf had pricked with his lance. 
Queen Elizabeth, on the other hand, disliked as 
ominous all dwarfs and monsters, and seldom, we 
are told,§ could be induced to bestow an appoint- 
ment, either civil or ecclesiastical, ‘‘on a mean- 
looking ugly man.” According, also, to Lord 
Bacon, she always made “ sedulous inquiries re- 
garding the moral qualifications of any candidate 
for preferment, and then considered his mien and 
appearance.” Speaking of Elizabeth, it may be 
mentioned that dancing was her principal delight, 





* “ Monarchs Retired from Business.” I. p. 343. 


t “Les Archives Curieuses de I’Histoire,” vol. x., in which occurs 
an article entitled ‘* Réglemens de la Maison du Roi.” 158s. 


t See “‘ Giants and Dwarfs,” by E. J. Wood. 1868. Pp. 258, 259. 


§ Strickland’s “‘ Lives of the Queens of England.” 1851. Vol. iv. 
P 597. 





and in that exercise, says Lingard,* she displayed 
a grace and spirit which was universally admired. 
She retained, moreover, her partiality for it to the 
last, and few days passed in which the young 
nobility of the Court were not called to dance 
before their sovereign.. The queen herself, too, 
condescended to perform her part in a galliard 
with the Duke of Nevers at the age of sixty-nine. 
Stanhope, writing in the year 1589, says: ‘‘ The 
queen is so well, as I can assure you, six or seven 
galliards in a morning, besides music and singing, 
is her ordinary exercise.” She seems, also, to 
have been very fond of needlework, and in the 
Bodleian Library is preserved a copy of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the binding of which is said 
to have been embroidered by that queen when 
princess. Her skill in this accomplishment is 
noticed in the following sonnet of John Taylor: 


** Yet howsoever sorrow came or went, 
She made the needle her companion still, 
And in that exercise her time she spent, 
As many living yet do know her skill.” 


Elizabeth, also, was extremely fond of the chase, 
often following the hounds herself, and the 
nobility who entertained her in her different pro- 
gresses made up large hunting parties. ‘ Her 
majesty,” says a courtier, writing to Sir Robert 
Sidney, “is well and excellently disposed to 
hunting, for every second day she is on horseback 
and continues the sport long.” At this time 
Elizabeth had just entered the seventy-seventh 
year of her age. ‘‘ Often, too,” adds Strutt, in 
his ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes” (1876, p. 71), ‘‘ when 
she was not disposed to hunt herself, she was 
entertained with the sight of the pastime.” At 
Cowdrey, in Sussex, the seat of Lord Montecute, 
A.D. 1591, one day after dinner the queen saw 
from a turret “sixteen bucks, all having fayre 
lawe, pulled down with greyhounds in a laund or 
lawn.” Once more, Elizabeth’s love of fine 
dresses was, says Mr. Goadby, in his “ England 
of Shakespeare ” (p. 125), quite a passion. ‘‘ Mar- 
vellous costumes, covered with eyes and ears, to 
represent Omniscience, with birds and animals, 
flowers and fruits, and various allegorical devices, 
were constantly worn by her, and exhibited in 
triumph to her ambassadors.” 

Of James 1 we read in Wellwood’s ‘“‘ Memoirs” 
(p. 35) that he divided his time ‘‘ between his 
standish, his bottle, and his hunting; the last 
had his fair weather, the two former his dull and 
cloudy.” In oneof the Harleian mss. an amusing 
anecdote is related, which shows, says Strutt, that 
‘‘even the puns of royalty are worthy of record.” 
It appears that one day, when the king was with 
a hunting party near Bury St. Edmunds, he saw 
an opulent townsman who had joined the chase, 
‘very brave in his apparel, and so glittering and 
radiant that he eclipsed all the Court.” The king, 
being informed by one of his followers that the 
name of this gay gentleman was Lamme, face- 
tiously replied, “‘ Lamb call you him? I know 
not what kind of lamb he is, but I am sure he has 





* “ History of England.” 1849. Vol. vie p. 656. 
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got a fleece upon his back.” It is worthy of note, 
too, that if not himself a tennis-player, yet James 
speaks of the pastime in the highest terms, 
recommending it as a species of exercise becom- 
ing the position of a prince. Henry VIII. was 
fond of the game, and in his wardrobe rolls we 
meet with “‘ tenescotes for the king,” also tennis- 
drawers and tennis-slippers. 

James-1 was also a great lover of cock-fighting, 
and Mr. Jesse, in his ‘‘ Court of England under 
the Stuarts” (1855, i. p. 57), says of him that, “ in 
addition to his taste for hunting, and his addiction 
to the pleasures of the table, the cock-pit was fre- 
quented by him at least twice a week, and consti- 
tuted one of his principal sources of amusement.” 
From a manuscript, too, in the Bodleian Library 
we learn that, being at Lincoln in 1617, on his 
progress, “‘ he did come in his carriage to the sign 
of the George to see a cocking there, where he 
appointed four cocks to be put on the pit together, 
which made his majestie very merrie.” 

After the Restoration horse-racing was much 
encouraged by Charles 11, who often honoured 
this pastime with his presence; and for his own 
amusement, when he resided at Windsor, he ap- 
pointed races to be held in Datchet Mead. 

James 11 with his own hand wrote down the 
chief occurrences of his times, “‘and often his 
instant reflections and conjectures.” Indeed, he 
is, says Mr. D’Israeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,” ‘‘an illustrious instance of the ad- 
mirable industry of our ancestors. Perhaps no 
sovereign prince, said Macpherson, has been 
known to have left behind him better materials 
for history. His diary is that of a man of business 
and of honest intentions, containing many re- 
markable facts which had otherwise escaped from 
our historians.” He had also a great love of the 
chase, and Dr. Doran, speaking of his exile at St. 
Germains, says: ‘‘ In France consolation was soon 
found for every calamity. When Louis lost his 
brother he retired to his room and played on the 
harpsichord. Soon after James had lost his old 
friend [Lord Herbert] he went hunting the stag 
with the Prince of Wales in the forest of St. Ger- 
mains; but then it was on St. Hubert’s Day, and 
the amusement was almost a religious observance. 





It served, too, to distract his mind from anxieties 
which were besetting him.” 

Mary 11 devoted a great deal of time to the use- 
less industry of knotting fringe—a hobby which 
has been satirised by Sir Charles Sedley: 


‘*Oh, happy people, ye must thrive, 
While thus the royal pair does strive 
Both to advance your glory ; 
While he by his valour conquers France, 
She manufactures does advance, 
And makes thread fringes for ye. 


Blest we, who from such queens are freed, 
Who, by vain superstition led, 

Are always telling beads ; 
But here’s a queen now,—thanks to God, 
Who, when she rides in coachwabroad, 

Ts always knotting threads.” 


Christina of Sweden, according to a correspon- 
dent of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” had quite a mania 
for writing in her books. In the library of the 
Roman College there are several books carefully 
annotated by her, and amongst others a ‘‘ Quintus 
Curtius,” in which she criticises very freely the 
conduct of Alexander. Thus on one page she 
writes, “‘ He reasons falsely on this case ;” and 
on another, “I should have acted diametrically 
opposite.” Her leisure hours too were often de- 
voted to literary pursuits, the most remarkable of 
her works being a collection of no less than 
twelve hundred maxims. Again, the sole pleasure 
of Gustavus Iv in his retirement was in literary 
pursuits, and he wrote a treatise, entitled “‘ Reflec- 
tions on the Aurora Borealis, and its Connection 
with Diurnal Motion.” Unfortunately, however, 
his labours did not meet with that popularity 
which he expected, a disappointment which, says 
Dr. Doran, wounded him almost as deeply as the 
loss of a crown. 

Lastly, referring to French sovereigns, it may 
be remembered how John, in his sojourn in the 
country as prisoner, dabbled in trade, and made 
some profit on the sale of wine and _ horses. 
Louis xv1 had his forge and amused himself 
with mechanical work at Versailles. 

T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
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KHIVA AND THE TURKOMANS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., AUTHOR OF ‘' THROUGH SIBERIA.” 


PART I, 














THE GRAND MINARET OF KHIVA. 


APPROACHING KHIVA. 


age Petro-Alexandrovsk, on the Oxus, I 
approached the Khanate of Khiva, which 

represents all that is now left of the anciént 
kingdom of Chorasmia, or the “Land of Light,” 
as Lenz translates it, to which the mild sway of 
Zoroaster first spread. I had sold my tarantass, 
and had before me what they called a forty-mile 
tide to the capital. We therefore started early in 
the morning, having broken our fast, not on beef- 
steaks and coffee, as an Englishman would have 
done before starting on such an expedition, but 
on tea and biscuits, which is the usual commence- 
ment of a Russian day’s eating. The ground and 
trees were covered with rime. My horse was fresh 
after three days’ rest, and he and I soon agreed 





upon a gallop. We were escorted by an old 
Uzbeg, who by compliment was called a consul, 
and is a sort of representative of the Khan at 
Petro-Alexandrovsk, so that when the Russian 
authorities have any communication to make with 
his Majesty (or his Highness, as I believe they 
style him), it is done through this man. We had 
with us two attendant djiguitts, or outriders, and 
some other horsemen, all natives. I soon found 
that the consul was somewhat oppressed with his 
dignity, in accordance with which it is not consi- 
dered becoming to Oriental etiquette to hurry. 
When, therefore, I, going on ahead, sent back to 
urge them to mend their pace, the consul sent 
me, word that he was a man of importance, and 
that to hurry would be beneath him. I there- 
fore examined him attentively. He was of more 
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than threescore summers, dressed in a blue cloth 
outer khalat edged with fur, and two khalats 
beneath confined by a girdle with an agate clasp, 
from which were suspended two knives, a hone, 
and scissors, the last stamped “London.” He 
wore a very tall black hat, I think of Kara-kol 
lambskin, and out of the top peeped a piece of 
blue cloth. He was mounted on a tall Turkoman 
horse, whose tapering neck was encircled like a 
lady’s waist with silver straps, the bridle also being 
mounted with silver and with agate. Since, there- 
fore, I could not hurry them, I myself rode forward, 
frequently turning off the road to look at objects 
of interest, of which there were plenty in a coun- 
try where to me almost everything was new. Our 
route at starting lay to the north-west, for several 
miles parallel to the Oxus, or Amu Daria, and 
about three from it. We passed a Cossack cavalry 
station and also, a mile from starting, a tower in 
ruins, a minaret of burnt brick, and adjacent 
tombs, some of them being partly covered with 
vegetation, whilst others were simply mounds of 
clay. On coming opposite to the Khanki ferry 
we turned to the left at right angles, and, cross- 
ing four canals, bore down straight to the river, a 
good part of the way over land that is submerged 
in time of flood. The width of the Oxus here is 
about two miles, including three islands, across 
which we “2d to pass. They look small on the 
map, but each of them was sufficiently large to 
lead me to think each time on getting out of the 
boat that we had reached the Khivan bank. When 
this was really the case we rode across a short dis- 


tance of steppe country, and then came to the ~ 


fields, or so-called Khivan “ gardens,” this word 
being applicable in the fashion that one speaks in 
Kent of “hop gardens,” only that the Khivan 
ones are not a tenth part as pretty. The ditches 
round the fields were skirted by wiliow, djida, and 
pollard mulberry trees, and at eleven o’clock we 
reached Khanki. 


BURIAL OF DEAD. 


As I approached the town we came to a ceme- 
tery, and seeing some of the tombs in a very dila- 
pidated condition, I had the curiosity to dismount 
and peep within, when to my surprise I saw two or 
three skulls and other bones lying on the surface, 
as if they had never been put beneath the ground. 
And this, I gathered, is sometimes the case. 
I could hardly believe Yakoob, on his coming 
up, when first he said this, because in such a hot 
climate it occurred to me that the effluvia of a 
graveyard would be terrible. But he said it was 
so even in Bokhara, where the graveyards are 
more offensive insummer. At Samarkand he said 
the graves were made six feet deep, but that at 
Bokhara, or at Khanki, there is a lack of room, 
and hence the practice alluded to. Moreover, he 
added that the same vaults are used over again, 
the bones of the former occupant being pushed 
into the corner to make way for the new corpse, 
which might have been the case with the three 
skulls I saw in one tomb; or again, it seemed 
they may have been buried together. After the 
funeral among the Sarts, those collected at the 





deceased’s house listen to the reading of the 
Koran. The next day the same thing is repeated. 
The third day, after morning prayers, the mourners 
go straight from the mosque to the requiems. 
Those who assemble at the requiem bestow alms 
for the benefit of the poor and the insane. The 
mention of madness together with tombs reminds 
me of what I had heard in Bokhara, how that in 
the case of those incurably mad, and their hav- 
ing no relations to take care of them, they are 
sometimes turned loose till some one gives them 
shelter. One therefore had only to picture these 
poor creatures taking refuge in one of the many 
empty sepulchres such as I saw, and ‘‘coming out 
of the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no man 
might pass by that way.” 


CENTRAL ASIAN REFRESHMENTS. 


Lunch was prepared for us at Khanki, in a 
suburban house with farm buildings; and we 
squatted round a fire on the hearth in the 
centre of the room. I offered the consul a 
glass of my English tea, which evoked his 
keenest approbation. They used to get Indian 
tea in Khiva, but the Russians have practically 
shut that out of the market by a prohibitive duty. 
Consequently the natives drink “green tea,” 
as they call it, which costs from three to four 
shillings a pound, or, if they desire better, black 
Russian “‘ family” tea. The consul pronounced, 
however, ‘‘ Green tea is good, family tea is better, 
but hat tea would make one fat asacamel!” I 
observed on the hearth a curious pair of tongs, 
so clumsy that I thought to get a pair fora 
curiosity. I asked the consul whether they could 
be purchased in Khiva. He said yes, or they 
would make a pair like the English, to order; but 
I told him I was anxious to take the native article 
with aview to improving the English taste! This 
joke tickled the fancy of the old fellow already 
softened under the influence of the English tea, 
and his tongue wagged apace. 


COOKERY. 


During our stay at Khiva it happened that we 
heard at lunch a story from the cooks’ dominions 
that was again flattering to our nationality. At 
the end of our room were a number of niches, and 
in them certain condiments, one of them being a 
bottle of Russian essence or extract of vinegar. 
The Khivan cooks, thinking, I suppose, to give us 
something recherché, and not knowing the strength 
of the essence, mixed it freely in the rice and then 
discovered they had spoilt it, whereupon they made 
some more, but declared that the vinegar must be 
English, for that the Russians had nothing so 
strong as ¢hat/ They gave us at Khanki some 
gravy soup, which was considered a delicacy. 


MEDRESSES OR COLLEGES. 


Thus strengthened we resumed our journey 
and by sunset reached the Khivan capital. The 
public buildings of Khiva are poor in cone 
parison with those of Samarkand. We wer 
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taken, however, to see some medresses and 
mosques, Of which there are about a score of 
each. ‘The medresse of Allah Kuli was built 
by the present Khan’s father about forty years 
ago. It is of two storeys, and has, they told 
me, 800 students. That of Kutlug Murad Inag 
has about roo students. More interesting than 
the medresses, however, I thought the im- 
mense tower without base or capital, which, 
owing to the lack of funds, remains incomplete, 
like the Calton at Edinburgh—memorials of 
men who began to build and were not able to 
finish. The Khivan tower was intended for a 
minaret at least twice as high as at present. 
Even now it is the most prominent architec- 
tural object in Khiva by reason of its prettily 
built figures and ten zones of light and dark- 
blue, green, and brown bricks, as also texts 
from the Koran. I had a great business to 
measure with my tape its circumference, and 
found it to be 146 feet, upon which I guessed its 
height about the same, and its diameter at the 
top about 15 feet. This tower and medresse are 
built of particularly good burnt bricks, each of 
which the natives said cost fivepence, by which 
I suppose they meant the coloured bricks. 


COLLEGE LIFE. 


Having alluded to the medresses and colleges, 
I must not omit to say something about the 
kind of life the students lead in them, which 
is entirely different from our notions of college 
life in England. The composition of a Moham- 
medan college in Central Asia usually consists of 
the direction, the teachers, and the students. The 
mutawalt look after the property of the college. 
The teachers are called mudarises, meaning readers 
or teachers, and the students shag?rds, or disciples. 
The last may be of any age from fifteen upwards. 
No special forms and no standard of knowledge 
are necessary for admission. The course of in- 
struction is limited to no time; some of the 
students stay thirty and forty years, affirming that 
if a bird could fly for thirty thousand years in a 
straight line, the distance it traversed could 
scarcely give an idea of the depth of Mohamme- 
dan learning. The prosy fact, however, is that 
the students like so well their cells, in which some- 
how or other they can generally get a piece of 
bread from the foundation, by begging, or a little 
work that they do not care to leave. 

Students are grouped, though not sharply, into 
three courses. In the lower course they are 
taught grammar and rhetoric; in the middle dia- 
lectics and metaphysics, and in the upper juris- 
prudence, which also comprises the adoration of 
God. The student can select from these, and 
the majority take jurisprudence, few going through 
the complete round of study. The method of in- 
struction is to commit to memory, and then 
receive comments thereon ; and the man who can 
say the Koran from one end to the other, or, 
beginning at any part, can go on repeating it, is 
deemed a scholar, though he may be utterly 
unable to translate a chapter, and know nothing 
of Arabic. Many study nothing but the Koran 





for eight or nine years. Of sciences based on 
facts—of the method of working by induction, of 
physics, chemistry, history, geography—the Mo- 
hammedan student hears not the name, nor of 
modern languages, unless it be Uzbeg and Tajik. 
All roads which lead out of the circle of knowledge 
bounded by religion are cut off from him. He is 
bound to know only that which the authors of the 
works he is studying knew from five hundred to a 
thousand yearsago. He is taught to disbelieve in 
ascertained science, the rotation of the planets, 
the laws which govern physical phenomena, in the 
forces of nature, in historical facts, in a criticism 
which would wipe out all elements of fancy. On 
the other hand, he must recognise that there are 
seven heavenly spheres, that all the world is 
divided into seven climes, and that Mussulmans 
are destined from above to rule over all men! An 
understanding bound by the rules of such a 
slavery as this, says Kostenko, a clever Russian 
writer, of itself cannot emerge from thé mist, nor 
can it make the existence of man smoother and 
more reasonable. And then he adds, “‘ To Russian 
influence in the East is presented a problem im 

portant and exalted. It must break the intellectual 
fetters of Mohammedanism, and turn the people 
to the wider development of humanity!” ‘This is 
good, and it is gratifying to see so intelligent a 
writer as Colonel Kostenko recognising the re- 
sponsibility of Russia towards her conquered 
Moslem subjects, so far as their intellectual needs 
are concerned. But I hope they will not stop 
there, for as we pass from the medresse to the 
mosque we Shall see, I think, that a mental 
reformation alone, even if it could be accom- 
plished, would be utterly insufficient properly to 
elevate the Mohammedan mode of thought. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF MOHAMMEDANS. 


Christians, whether English or Russian, have 
yet a great deal to learn, I take it, as to how best 
to appreciate, to approach, and to influence the 
Mohammedan mind. If we are to believe Russian 
accounts of the moral condition of the Moham- 
medans in Central Asia, there is very much among 
them that is deplorable. Kostenko says that even 
the mullahs, or the Kazzs, or the judges, know but 
imperfectly the Koran, and the Shariat, or sacred 
law. The simple folk do not know the most 
ordinary prayers. On the ordinances of religion, 
such as the five periods of prayer, ablutions, and 
the like, the Sarts look as a weary form. Where 
the officer has been abolished whose office 
it was—and in Bokhara still is—to compel the 
people with sticks to say their prayers and be 
religious, there the attendance at the mosques is 
now less than one-half what it used to be, and Kos- 
tenko does not hesitate to say that hypocrisy and 
hope of gain alone arouse the Sarts to the out- 
ward forms of religion. One man, of whom I 
asked the character of the natives, said that they 
give good words for a favour shown to them, but 
nothing more, are very untruthful, utterly untrust- 
worthy in dealing with Russians, and not much 
better among themselves, very dishonest, and try- 
ing to cheat wherever they can. This from amar 
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living among them only confirms what Kostenko 
writes. It should be observed, however, that cer- 
tain of the moral sides of their character are said 
to produce a favourable impression. The absence 
of drunkenness preserves them from many vices 
and crimes, and likewise preserves their strength 
and health. The Sart discontinues work from 
Thursday noon till Friday evening. Again, they 
are kind-hearted, hospitable, and readily help the 
poor. In every town there is said to be a society 
that undertakes the care of the poor and orphans ; 
consequently there are few beggars among them. 

I more than once made the inquiry, Is Moham- 
medanism progressing or going back in Central 
Asia? Looking at the tumble-down condition of 
the medresses and mosques, I should have been 
rather inclined to think the latter; but I was 
reminded that if their temples were not grand, 
neither were the people’s houses. One man at 
Bokhara deemed it stationary. He thought they 
made converts only occasionally when a Hindoo 
or Jew condemned to death turned Mohammedan 
to save his life. Opinion went to say that there 
is now less fanaticism than formerly. At Petro- 
Alexandrovsk I was told, the Mullahs have little 
influence among the people, who there are not 
fanatical, but rather indifferent to religion. I 
certainly observed one marked difference between 
Constantinople and Samarkand. At the former I 
had to pay a franc for admission, to take off my 
shoes, and be on my best behaviour to get admis- 
sion to the mosque at all; in Samarkand we were 
not only readily admitted, not being asked for a 
moment to be unshod, but they made no objection 
to the Russian officer who was with us smoking in 
the precincts just outside the doorway. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCRIPTURES. 


In passing through the Steppe I sold many 
New Testaments to the Kirghese, and going 
through Bokhara I gave an Arabic New Testa- 
ment, a Persian Bible, or a Turkish Gospel to, 
I think, every bek whom I met, as well as to the 
Emir. I asked an intelligent Mohammedan what 
he thought the natives would do with the books. 
The Kirghese, he supposed, would simply neglect 
them, but not destroy them, as he thought would 
be the case with the Mullahs of Khokand and 
Samarkand. Further, that if the Mullahs had 
known I was coming with such books, though 
they would have been afraid to offer personal 
violence, they would most likely have taken 
measures, he thought, to prevent their distribu- 
tion. One native officer who spoke Russian said 
that when as a boy he was under instruction at 
Orenburg and there was a Tartar copy of the 
Scriptures placed within reach of the Moham- 
medan scholars, it was hardly read at all. I asked 
the Khan of Khiva to accept a Persian Bible and 
Arabic New Testament, whereupon he inquired 
what religion we had in England, and whether, 
like the Russians, we cross ourselves in prayer. I 
replied that we had no pictures or images for reli- 
gious use in worship, that we did not cross our- 
selves, and that our religion was in the Bible I 
had given him. Did we believe, he asked, that 





Jesus Christ was a prophet or God’s son? I said, 
** Both,” whereupon he said to Yakoob, my native 
interpreter, privately, ‘‘ That is not true,” but when 
Yakoob asked whether he should translate that 
reply his highness said ‘“ No,” and ended by say- 
ing that each one had his own religion. 


MISSIONARY EFFORTS. 


I was keenly interested, of course, as to how 
the Mohammedans would receive any attempts to 
convert them to Christianity. I say ‘‘ of course” 
because I find it extremely hard to understand the 
position of those who say, “‘ Leave the Moham- 
medans alone. Their religion is suitable for 
them. A good Mohammedan compares fairly well 
with an average Christian. Converts can hardly 
be made, and when made do but follow the 
example of their Christian masters in eating pork 
and getting drunk.” Now, if this string of objec- 
tions were true—which it is not—even then I fail 
to see that a Christian would be released from 
obedience to the standing orders of his Captain 
to “‘make disciples of all nations and preach the 
gospel to every creature” (Matthew xxviii. 19, 
Mark xvi. 15). If one thing be manifest about 
Christianity, surely it is that it is a prose- 
lytising religion. Its Master was a proselyte, and 
all His first followers, and I am at a loss to see 
how any who profess to follow Him can free them- 
selves from so plain a duty. Russia has no doubt 
dealt tenderly with the people of Central Asia in 
keeping back even her own missionaries, lest to 
the natives the adoption of the conqueror’s reli- 
gion should seem a matter of compulsion. But 
this state of things should not go on. It is a 
most hopeful sign in the Russian Church that 
they are awaking to the duty of sending mission- 
aries to their heathen fellow-subjects, and I was 
gratified on being asked by one Russian in Tash- 
kend how the English managed to get a missionary 
hold of Asiatics, as he would like to do. Another, 
a German-Russian and a Lutheran, was far from 
satisfied with the little that is being done for the 
spiritual good of the Mohammedans. He doubted, 
however, whether the orthodox missionaries were 
likely to make much headway among the 
Moslems, if for no other reason than that their 
use of pictures in worship is to a Mohammedan 
an abomination and idolatry. I was pleased to 
see, however, from a short notice of Russian mis- 
sionary work inthe “Times” for the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1884, that at one place a chapel had been 
built at the cost of the heathen Kirghese, in which 
120 persons had been baptized, and in the 
Government of Tomsk more than 400 Kirghese, 
chiefly Mohammedans, are reported to have em- 
braced Christianity. Here, then, is a beginning 
on the part of the Russians which I pray God 
may go on and prosper. Meanwhile the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has not been idle. The 
brothers Bartsch, from the Tashkend depét, on 
their way to Khokand the year after I left sold to 
the Kirghese 349 copies of the New Testament in 
eight days, and I learn that since my visit to 
Khiva two colporteurs have made an interesting 
journey there across the desert from the Caspian. 
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In Khiva they stayed a week, and left it under 
the impression that the town offers great oppor- 
tunities for Bible work. Going on to Bokhara, 
they spoke of it as still more promising, saying 
that “in this thickly-peopled town even a timid 
colporteur need not be afraid to work.” From 
Bokhara they went to Charjui, and in the six 
months they were away they sold to the Turko- 
mans, Khivans, Russians, and Bokhariots 319 
copies of the Scriptures. Thus Bokhara and 
Khiva have been invaded by these colporteurs 
from the west, by myself from the south. On 
the east the brothers Bartsch came to Samarkand, 
and wished to go on to Bokhara, but General 
Ivanoff, though authorising them to colport 
among the Russian soldiers (to whom they sold 
330 copies in five days), hesitated to let them go 
on to Bokhara without telegraphing first to 
Petersburg, and finally thought that it would be 
safer for them not to go. The opinion of the 
men from the Caucasus is that it is very desirable 
that Bible work should be taken up by colporteurs 
from the three centres, Khiva, Charjui, and Bok- 
hara, for, say they, a very large proportion of both 
sexes, young and old, can read, and there is 
nothing to hinder work among them. To which I 
would devoutly add, ‘The Lord hasten it!” 
Meanwhile it is to be wished that the Religious 
Tract Society were able to publish some simple 
tracts in Turki and Tajik, so as to follow the steps 
of the Bible colporteurs. 


AN ARBA AND ITS DRIVER. 


After a pleasant stay at Khiva we were to ride 
to the northern part of the Khanate to Kunia 
Urgenj, the old capital, which, when we had reached, 
we should have seen the principal inhabited 
points of the Khanate. We were now placed under 
the charge of the assistant bek of Kunia Urgenj 
and two djiguitts, our luggage having been sent 
forward by the Khan in three arbas. To inspire 
the carrier with some little sense of responsibility 
I wrote in my note-book, “‘ 27 packages as sent 
from Khiva,” and called upon him to affix thereto 
his sign-manual—‘“‘ his mark,” consisting of a 
perpendicular stroke that would, I should think, 
puzzle any expert in caligraphy to swear to. A 
similar one had been limned by the man who 
brought my things from Petro-Alexandrovsk. The 
arbakesh or driver, however, so far realised the 
importance of the deed that some days after, 
when taking his final leave of me, he inquired 
whether his signature in my book ought not to be 
cancelled. 

I have mentioned the word “arba,” and must 
now describe this Central Asian vehicle, which 
obtains from Kuldja to Khiva. Imagine, then, a 
thick wooden axle ten feet long, with two wheels 
attached not quite so high as the big wheel of the 
“Flying Dutchman” engine—that is to say, about 
seven feet in diameter. On the axle a platform is 
fixed of two long beams, the hinder parts of which 
are interlaced with willow, and the front parts 
serve as shafts. The axle is somewhat curved 
below, and owing thereto the position of the 
wheels is slanting, so that the distance between 








the lower felloes is greater than between the 
upper, the breadth of the track of the arba being 
nine feet. These are the main features of the 
Khokand arba, from which that of Kuldja varies 
slightly in having extra large wheels, fixed im- 
moveably on a revolving axle, a wide tire, and 
instead of spokes four solid pieces of wood, 
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strengthened crossways by two more. On the 
other hand, the Khivan arba is of smaller propor- 
tions, and the platform is made of planks with 
sides attached, so that it forms a kind of waggon. 
I took the opportunity of examining one closely 
in the yard of the Divan beggi. The wheel 
measured six feet eight inches in diameter, with 
nineteen spokes each three inches wide, and a 
tire eight inches broad. The block, which, with 
other parts of the wheel, is made of karagatch, 
measured in circumference three feet six inches, 
and then, after all this to-do, the “ waggon” 
part attained the ridiculous proportions of forty- 
two inches by thirty-three and twelve deep— 
that is to say, not so large as an English 
gardeners wheelbarrow! Hence it will not 
seem strange, especially with a view to speed, 
that my baggage, all of which could have been 
placed in a farmer’s tumbril, needed three of 
these arbas. They manage, however, to place on 
an arba at an emergency for slow travel from 550 
to 700 pounds, in addition to which the driver 
always rides not as in Khokand, on the horse, 
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but on a ledge over the hind quarters of the 
animal attached to the front part of the machine. 
On this the arbakesh sits, and places his feet on 
the central part of the shafts, to prevent the affair 
tilting up. These carts are the only wheeled 
vehicles used by the natives, and are exceedingly 
clumsy, but they cannot easily be upset, and can 
wade through water more than four feet deep 
without wetting the load. 


CUTTING KHIVA MELONS. 


Our first stopping-place was at Kosh-ku-Pryk, a 
hamlet of less than twenty houses, where we sat 
on a platform in a street in front of a shop, drank 
tea and ate melons, taking notice the while of the 
dexterous fashion in which the natives cut them 
up. Drawing his knife from the girdle, the man 
first cuts off a morsel at each end, slices out a 
quarter of the fruit lengthwise, and cuts under the 
pulp just inside the skin, about half way across ; 
after this he draws his knife across the pulp in 
skin-deep cuts half an inch apart, and finally 
passes the knife along as before on the other side, 
and so releases a number of slices, breaking up 
the quarter melon, which is not thought too much 
to give to one person. 

Passing on thence we arrived in the afternoon at 
Shavat. No one appeared to be expecting us, and 
the bek of the place living at a distance, we were 
lodged in quarters that were a great ‘“ come- 
down” from the mansion of the Divan beggi. 
Our dwelling partook of the features of a farm- 
house and shop combined, and in our miserable 
room with black walls the light entered only 
through a hole in the roof, which answered like- 
wise fora chimney. It struck me that it might 
usually serve for an apartment, or better said, a 
prison, for the women. There were two doors, 
one conducting into a cowshed, and the other on 
to a shop platform where we drank tea open to 
the street. 


SPORTS. 


As it was rather early I looked ‘round the 
town,” the ‘“‘town” in this case again consisting 
of about twelve houses, some with shops wherein 
the chief articles of merchandise appeared to be 
Russian sweetmeats, native tobacco, apples, and 
melons. One remarkable thing about the place 
was that the dozen houses had between them at 
least six rams, kept, I presume, for fighting. Setting 
animals at each other would appear to be one 
of the chief sports of the natives of Central Asia, 
now rams, and at the beginning of the year he- 
camels, which can be made to fight when must. 
Wagers are laid too on the struggles of cocks, 
partridges, and quails, and in these ‘‘ noble” 
sports must be included that of horse-racing, 
though not the goat-chase, among the Khivans. 
This development of the “animal” in the 
natives, and their readiness to see a fight, came 
out after dark, when my lamp was suddenly run 





off with, as I supposed, the better to part two dogs 
that were snarling, whereas I found that the 
natives wished to hound them on. 


NATIVE MODE OF EATING 


In the course of a few hours the bek of the district 
appeared, and they prepared us an evening meal, 
the grim eating of which in the open street was not 
particularly agreeable, though the doing of it re- 
minded one of Eastern customs, a dish being 
brought to my companion and interpreter, Mr. 
Sevier, and me as equals, another to the bek and 
Yakoob, who seemed to take to each other and 
eat as friends, and a third dish out of which the 
djiguitts and servants helped themselves. I sup- 
pose that, had we been equals, and of the same 
faith, one dish would serve for all, reminding 
one of the invitation of Boaz, ‘‘ Dip thy morsel in 
the vinegar” (as if one vessel only were provided); 
or, better still, our Lord’s expression (Matt. 
xxvi. 23), “He that dippeth his hand with me 
in ¢he dish” (as one on terms of familiarity) 
At this place, also, Russian candles, with which 
we had been hitherto provided by our native host, 
failed us, and then were furnished the ordinary 
lamps of the country, not ‘warranted to burn 
twelve hours,” but that needed hourly or more 
frequent replenishing, thus reminding one of the 
folly of the virgins who took their lamps and took 
no oil with them (Matthew xxv. 3). Again, though 
our blazing fire (for it was cold) and the light and 
brilliancy of our feast were little, in themselves 
considered, yet compared with the blackness of 
the street beyond, like the streets of Khokand and 
Bokhara, we were helped to realise the dire simile 
of being expelled therefrom. and “ cast into outer 
darkness.” 

On arriving at Tashauz we were quartered in a 
house with a high roof that commanded a view of 
the town, and as I sauntered there about sunset I 
was reminded of the early days of the Israelites in 
Canaan, where the cities the Israelites took were 
fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides un- 
walled towns a great many (the two categories into 
which Central Asian towns may still be divided). 
Accustomed to nomad life, the two spies may well 
have said of such towns as Tashauz, that they 
were ‘‘ great, and walled up to heaven;” and as I 
looked down from above I could see on numbers 
of the roofs, if not actual stalks of flax (which 
there may have been), yet of jugara, under which 
Rahab, as easily as possible, could have hidden her 
guests. There was not a single building outside 
the walls of Tashauz, and the “‘ time of shutting of 
the gate, when it was dark,” would still be a favour- 
able opportunity for escape, since all the popula- 
tion would be shut within. One had only, there- 
fore, to picture her house adjoining the wall, and 
letting her visitors down to escape over the Oxus, 
some thirty miles distant, to recall to the mind 
some of the acts in a drama with which one has 
been familiar from childhood (Josh. ii. 5, 6, 15). 
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SKoonlight. 


WHEN day in tardy flight 
His western flag has furled, 
And the mild glory of the night 
Falls on a sleeping world ; 
When to her lone meridian climbs the moon, 
A full majestic orb, whose every ray 
Comes like a fairy shod with silver shoon 
To chase in silence darkest hours away ; 
Ah ! many a scene may be 
More radiantly fair, 
But the soft moonlight has for me 


A charm beyond compare. 
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ELLEN 


HERE has lately come into our hands a brief 
unpretending volume,* containing the re- 
cord of a young life, closed at the age of 

twenty-four, which seems to us well worth re- 
membering, not only for its own beauty, but from 
the reflected light that it casts on some great 
questions which press upon most thoughtful 
minds in these inquiring, restless days. Miss Anna 
Buckland, well known as a Christian writer and 
teacher, tells the story. The subject of it is Miss 
Ellen Watson, renowned as a girl-student eight 
or ten years ago, before the successes and honours 
of female graduates had become familiar. As 
will be seen, she led the way, and her name still 
ranks among the greatest. 

The outward incidents are soon recounted. As 
the daughter of a schoolmaster at Reading, Miss 
Watson had at the outset considerable advantage. 
Her success, at the age of sixteen, in the Oxford 
Local Examinations, won for her a Bedford Col- 
lege Scholarship. ‘Two years later she so distin- 
guished herself in the Examination for Women, 
then newly instituted by the University of Lon- 
don, that she attained the coveted distinction of a 
scholarship at Girton. In both cases, however, 
she voluntarily renounced the prospect of studious 
ease and sure distinction. As the eldest of a 
large family, with a busy mother, the daughter’s 
work and influence seemed needed at home, and 
she dedicated herself to the care and instruction 
of her young brothers and sisters. Still, with a 
rare resolution, she continued the work of self- 
improvement, “‘ retiring to rest at the same time 
as the younger children,-and then rising at four in 
the morning, so as to get some hours’ work before 
the little ones were ready to begin the day with 
her.” The subjects which this brave young girl 
set herself to master in these lonely morning 
hours “included in higher mathematics the 
differential and integral calculus, the calculation 
of variations, and quaternions; in physics she 
read mechanics and optics, Tyndall’s ‘Lec- 
tures on Light,’ and some works on chemistry.” 
After a while, feeling the need of some efficient 
guidance, she applied to Professor Carey-Foster, 
of University College, London, who gave her 
very valuable aid in directing her studies, and 
offered her the use of his laboratory; but she 
preferred to toil on alone until she found herself 
able to apply for admission to the college classes, 
which in 1876 was a new thing. In fact, it was 
through Miss Watson’s application that the classes 
in mathematics and physics were first thrown open 
to women. ‘“ The late Professor W. K. Clifford was 
at that time conducting the highest senior class of 
pure mathematics, and was surprised one day to 
receive a letter from a lady, asking permission to 
be admitted to this class. He immediately ima- 





* “A Record of Ellen Watson.” Arranged and edited by Anna 
Buckland. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1884.) 





WATSON. 


gined her to be some second Mrs. Somerville, who 
had made mathematics a lifelong study, and he 
was still more astonished to find a few days later 
that the applicant was a bright young girl of 
twenty, who by two years of solitary ‘unassisted 
reading had worked herself up to the standard of 
the highest mathematical class in the college.” 
Of this class she writes: ‘‘ There are only four of 
us—one middle-aged man, one youth, and the 
third a German.” While attending this class and 
Professor Carey-Foster’s senior class in physics, 
Miss Watson, with characteristic independence, 
provided for her expenses by teaching mathe- 
matics, finding in the task not only a means of 
support, but a true delight. ‘It is a great happi- 
ness,” she writes, ‘‘to open the way for others to 
the same great knowledge which I am trying to 
reach.” 

At the end of the college term Ellen Watson 
came out first in the Mathematical Examinations, 
gaining the Meyer de Rothschild Exhibition, 
annually awarded to the student of University 
College who stands first in mathematics, and the 
first prize for applied mathematics and physics. She 
was then a little more than twenty-one. Perhaps 
she had overtaxed her strength, as in the next term 
symptoms of pulmonary disease appeared, and 
she was compelled to return home.* The next 
year (1878) she spent in comparative rest and 
travel, although some of her happiest teaching 
work was carried on during this period. The 
disease, however, made stealthy progress, and 
part of the spring of 1879 was passed at Bourne- 
mouth with but little result. The only hope of 
life was evidently in an entire change of climate, 
and—having passed meanwhile the first B.Sc. 
Examination in the University of London in the 
first class—she set out for South Africa in the 
autumn of the year to take an appointment on the 
teaching staff of the Diocesan Girls’ School, 
Graham’s Town. Here she set to work with 
energy and good-will, not only teaching in the 
school, but preparing lectures, contributing to the 
“South African Review,” and filling her note- 
book with reflections on many things, often 
beautiful and sometimes profound. Miss Buck- 
land has wisely preserved many of Ellen Watson’s 
writings during this last year of her life. Mean- 
while, in the family where she had found a wel- 
come, “‘ she at once fell into the place of a 
daughter in the household, busy in the domestic 
life, teaching, nursing the baby, and helping in 
the daily work, as she had been accustomed to 
do in herown home.” But the end was at hand; 
and in December, 1880, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, there came to her the summons to the 
higher life. 


* A Mathematical Scholarship has been founded in memory of Ellen 
Watson at University College, the income of which is annually awarded 
to that student (under twenty-two years of age) who, in his or her third 
year, shall be the most distinguished in applied mathematics, and have 
displayed marked ability therein. 
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Thus far the brief biography is fraught with 
interest, from the patient devotedness to duty, as 
well as the high intellectual qualities, which it 
displays. But its religious value is higher still ; 
and the author, in her graceful narrative, has 
rendered an essential service to all who in our 
generation need to learn how the heart and intel- 
lect of an inquiring and scientific age still craves, 
though sometimes unconsciously, the rest which 
can only spring from the Divine love. 

Of Ellen Watson’s early religious life we are 
told nothing ; but in one of her letters she speaks 
of her “ old childish fashion” of prayer, and her 
teachers from the beginning testified to her high 
and rare conscientiousness. But with all this, so 
soon as she was conscious of her own mental 
position, she seems without faith in the Unseen. 
“Science,” she would say, “satisfies me; I do 
not need religion.” The teacherto whom beyond 
all others she looked up with reverent affection, 
Professor Clifford, was, as we know, an avowed 
and vehement agnostic; and although Miss Wat- 
son does not seem to have been influenced by him 
to any positive repudiation of theism, she probably 
felt for the time that the scientific truths and 
ideas which enkindled such enthusiasm in the 
brilliant teacher were verily soul-sufficing. Thus 
to a Christian friend and correspondent Miss 
Watson writes: “If ever I come nearer to the 
faith you hold, I will tell you; but now, how 
should I, when I cannot feel the want of it? I 
am not prejudiced, as you suppose, but—the aim 
will seem low to you, just because it is sharply 
defined, and bears on things of the earth—I find 
an unfailing source of ennobling thought in my 
hope of excelling in science. This is for ever 
joined with all other resolves—resolves to endure 
hardness and renounce happiness, so that I may 
not fail in duty to others. But this stands as the 
centre of all the rest.” Again: “I donot reject 
Christianity because it seems to me unlikely, or 
defective morally, or for any such reason. Only 
I feel it is not what I need.” 
avows, “I need an intenser life.” 

So far, then, she sought the influences that give 
shape and impulse to such “ intenser life ” in the 
power of scientific truth. To her it seemed that a 
mind familiar with the grandeurs and harmonies 
of the physical world would be elevated and 
strengthened by the contemplation, uplifted from 
low and selfish aims, made strong to achieve and 
to endure. Even when brought face to face with 
deeper thoughts concerning human sin and need, 
she for atime resisted them. She heard Canon 
Liddon preach, and compares him with Savona- 
rola. “I was intensely interested,” she writes, 
“in following all he said, and trying to feel with 
him. He spoke some true words about sin. I 
felt their truth, but knew how powerless all that 
he pleaded of love and mercy, and even of fear, 
_— always be to help me in struggling against 
it. 

But the days were at hand when scientific truth 
could suffice no longer. Perhaps the first awak- 
ing came in Professor Clifford’s illness and early 
death. When Miss Watson had bid him and his 
voung wife farewell as they set out upon their 


Yet she repeatedly ° 





almost hopeless voyage, she writes: ‘‘ This morn- 
ing I said good-bye to them, I fear for the last 
time. It is difficult not to despair, and ask what 
good there is in living, when ¢his zs all.” Yet for 
a time she confronts the great mystery, and dis- 
cerns only darkness. Most touching, when her 
own health began to fail, are her words to her 
Christian correspondent: “I wish your belief 
were mine—but still, whose life else can have the 
solemn fervour of his who feels that it is the night 
coming? May that night of eternal sleep find us 
ready—ready to go down into darkness, having 
lived and not slept!” Adding: ‘ Surely there is 
no gift that would be worth anything without love!” 
But still her reasoning is,—Life is so short. The 
lives close to us will soon go away into darkness: 
must we not cheer and aid them during the little 
while thatthey abide ? The desire for knowledge 
and power seems to be resented as interfering 
with the exercise of human affection. Can there, 
alas! be no reconciliation between the two? 
The great problem pressed upon her more and 
more. Despair seemed the only solution, “‘ un- 
less after all,” as she writes during her last spring 
in England, ‘there may be a secret which would 
make life worth having, and that is, the close pre- 
sence of a Divine Teacher and Friend, who listens 
to our silent prayers, and will fill us with all the 
strength and love we need.” 

This secret by degrees she found. Another 
stage in her progress is marked by the words, 
‘Sometimes I hope and believe that there is a 
Divine power in the world, an eternal good, which 
is also in us, and yet not ourselves. There is no 
grief, I think, which is not bearable when the 
Divine Spirit breathes in us. My creed is only 
T believe in the love of God, and even this I appre- 
hend but dimly.” A little time afterwards she 
writes: ‘‘The light thus dimly revealed has grown 
for me of late ever clearer and stronger, until, 
now that you have taught me to pray, it has 
seemed to become a part of life itself.” 

It was thus by a deepening sense of infinite 
love, as environing her and all human life, that 
she was led to Christian faith. Two other in- 
fluences, as we gather from the biography, com- 
bined with this supreme conviction. One was 
her ardent desire to benefit her fellow-creatures. 
At last she discovered that such aims could only 
be brought to satisfactory completion when in- 
spired by the conviction of a Divine will and an 
immortal destiny. ‘‘ The only blessing,” she says, 
‘that I ask for myself is the power to work out 
some great end through love for men. I do not 
separate this from love to God. Human love 
would be a very low and earthly thing--or where 
it was not this, it would be awful with despair— 
if it were not felt as part of the universal Divine 
love.” 

The other influence was mainly intellectual, 
and was connected with her scientific habit of 
thought. The unity of nature seemed to her 
incomplete without the spiritual. The ‘“‘ super- 
natural” order literally fulfilled the “ natural.” 
Law, as physicists understand it, could only be 
comprehended as “the thought of God.” She 
learned to believe with full assurance, and set her- 
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self to explore “‘that analogy and unity of work- 
ing, in both spiritual and natural laws, which 
should stamp them as having the same source.” 
The spiritual truths she held by faith were to her 
“the crowning knowledge of all she had won 
before, perfecting and completing what was other- 
wise rudimentary and broken.” One of the most 
striking of her fragmentary essays published in 
the memoir is entitled ‘“‘A superficies is that 
which has length and breadth without depth,” in 
which mathematical definition she discerns the 
emblem of a philosophy which takes account only 
of man’s relation to earthly things. The “third 
dimension,” the relation of man to the invisible, 
is wanting; and the scientific system, however far 
reaching, is superficial. 

In all this awaking of the soul and turning 
towards God there was no element of fear. It was 
a true conversion, as by its fruits we see, and yet 
without anything answering to the jailer’s cry, 
“* What must I do to be saved!” Nor was there any 
completeness of creed. Had Ellen Watson lived 
longer she would no doubt have discerned more 
fully the order and harmony of Divine truth. 
Miss Buckland most wisely says, ‘‘ The awaking 
as from a dream to the realities of day is an 
experience both common and frequent in the 
history of many human lives. But in most cases 
the sleep is the sleep of the moral nature, and the 
dream a dream of evil taken for good. Then 
the opening of the eyes of the conscience to the 
true nature of life has been followed by the cling- 
ing to the hope held forth by Christianity of 
deliverance from sin and its consequences. But 
in Ellen Watson the sleep was not of the con- 
science, but of the intellect. it was the intellect 
which had dreamed of a Godless world lying in 
the shadow of death, and she had lived in the 
dream as in reality. When she was awakened by 
the light of her Fathet’s smile of love upon her, 
she saw all things, as she says, ‘ bathed in that 
dazzling light.’ And she was content for a while 
to rejoice in that light just as a child, aroused 
from an evil dream, wakes only to the gladness of 
light and love, and asks at first for nothing more.” 
‘When we feel ourselves at the beginning,” 
writes the young disciple, ‘‘ we are not in a way 
of falling back.” ‘I cannot imagine myself fall 
ing back to think all this a vain shadow which 
fills my life with light.” Again, “I have no fear 
of being drawn back within the limits he (Mr. 
Herbert Spencer) assigns for belief. My eyes 
have been opened to a vision, never to be lost, of 
what is beyond them.” These are all extracts 
from her South African letters, in more than one 
of which we find the sentence, “‘I am very happy 
because I have given myself wholly to God, and 
no Jonger feel any anxiety on what may happen in 
life.” 

Nor must we in this brief sketch leave out of 
sight the deep, the more than catholic tenderness 
with which she refers to the doubts and bewilder- 
ments of scientific men. Her comments may be 
thought questionable in detail, but at least they 
breathe,a beautiful charity towards the “ growing 
band of men who, while they deny God can also 
deny themselves, and live hopeless lives for what 





they hold to be the truth.” Their scepticism 
she attributes perhaps too much to the distorted 
view of Christianity too often presented in alliance 
with selfishness and mammon. “ For the world 
at large it has become like a dead language— 
something to be learned by heart and sworn by, 
used to adorn life, but by no means allowed to 
interfere with life’s concerns.” ‘ Had we,” she 
thinks, ‘kept to the path of simple obedience it 
might have been less difficult to reconcile know- 
ledge with faith, less easy to imagine what seems 
to be growing up under our hands—a world with- 
out God.” In this spirit she purposes to dedicate 
her collected papers “‘to the memory of one of 
the blessed dead—Professor Clifford*—I hardly 
know why.” She adds: “I think I told you he 
always comes before me in the thanksgiving for 
‘all those who have departed this life in Thy faith 
and fear,’ although he knew not the source of the 
light we saw in him.” 

Whatever may be thought of utterances and 
hopes like these, there was at any rate no hesi- 
tancy in the firmness and consistency of Miss« 
Watson’s own Christian profession. Soon after 
her arrival at Graham’s Town she was confirmed, 
at her own desire, according to the ritual of the 
Church of England. Thus did she in the most 
explicit manner declare her ‘acceptance of 
Christianity as a Divine religion, and her union 
with Christ, its living Head.” She also thus 
gained access to the Communion, which ever 
afterwards was to her the most valued and helpful 
of Christian services. ‘The service is such a 
glorious one!” “The days that begin so always 
are so glorious to me.” 

On her death-bed, at her earnest wish, the 
symbols of Christ’s body and blood were for the 
last time partaken by her amid a little circle of 
attached friends. The Communion was over, and 
with an audible voice she was repeating the 
“* Gloria” :— 

““*Q Lord, the only begotten Son, Jesus Christ: 
O Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that takest 
away the sins of the world—’ 

*““Her voice ceased, and, with the words of 
faith and praise upon her lips, she passed away 
from earth.” 

It was a beautiful ending to a beautiful life, and 
adds one more testimony to the thousands which 
the annals of science furnish that the crown of all 
human knowledge is the apprehension of the 


. * To us almost the saddest passage in modern literature is that in 
which Professor Clifford's biographer makes a vaunt of his unbelief to 
the last. ‘‘ Far be it from me, as it was far from him, to grudge to any 
man or woman the hope or comfort that may be found in sincere ex- 
tion of a better life to come. But let this be set down and remeg- 
ed, plainly and may for the instruction and rebuke of those who 
fancy hat their dogmas have a monopoly of happiness, and will not face 
the fact that there are true men, aye, and women, to whom the dignity 
of manhood ancsthe fellowship of this life, undazzled by the magic of any 
revelation, unholpen of any promises holding out nought as higher or 
more enduring Ps the fruition of human love and the fulfilment of 
human duties, are sufficient to bear the weight of both life and death. 
Here was a man who utterly dismissed from his thoughts, as being 
unprofitable, or worse, all speculation on a future or unseen world; a 
man to whom life was holy and precious, a thing not to be despised, but 
to be used with joyfulness ; a soul full of life and light, ever longing for 
activity, ever counting what was eschewed as not worthy to be reckoned 
in comparision of what was left to do. And this is the witness of his 
ending, that as never man loved life more, so never man feared death 
less. He fulfilled well and truly that great saying of Spinoza, often in 
his mind and on his lips, Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de morte 
cogitat.”—Lectures and Essays. By W. K. Clifford. Vol. i. pp. 24) 25- 
(Biographical Introduction by F. Pollock.) 
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Divine, and that the only true home of the affec- 
tions, when quickened to their highest mood, is 
the love of God. ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself,” 
wrote Augustine long ago, in words which are 


a true message to the youthful and the wise in all 
generations, “and our heart is unquiet until it 
rests in Thee.” 

Ss. G. G. 


> 
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VIII. —COSTUME, 














writer tells us, is 
the tyrant of taste 
—nay, often an 
exterminator of 
beauty, and a destroying power to domestic hap- 
piness and public manners. 


‘¢ Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
That raiment should be in such high request,” 


laughs Ben Jonson, and he then proceeds to tell 
us, with some inconsistency, that ‘‘ Rich apparel 
has strange virtues: it makes him that hath it 
without means esteemed for an excellent wit; he 
that enjoys it with means puts the world in re- 
membrance of his means; it helps the deformi- 
ties of nature, gives lustre to her beauties, and 
makes continual holiday where it shines.” There 
never was a period when fashion had more sway 
in matters of costume than in the days of Eliza- 
beth, who always set the mode, and acted as if 
she indeed thought that “ rich apparel has strange 
virtues.” * 





* The reader desirous of pursuing the subject will do well to consult 
“The Annales, or Generall Chronicle of England, begun first by maister 
(John Stow,” etc. (generally known as Stow’s “ Chronicle wt Holin- 
‘shed’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” and the Earl of Northumberland’s ‘‘ Household 





“It seems,” says Mr. Planché, “an act of 
supererogation to describe the personal costume 
of ‘Good Queen Bess ;’ her great ruff rises up in- 
dignantly at being unknown or forgotten. Her 
jewelled stomacher is piqued to the extreme, and 
her portentous petticoats strut out with tenfold 
importance at the slight insinuated against their 
virgin mistress, who lived but for conquest, and 
thought infinitely less of bringing a sister queen 
to the block than of failing to make an impres- 
sion on a gentleman usher.” Qucen Elizabeth 
left behind her a wardrobe of three thousand 
dresses, and the record is in existence of many of 
the details of the series as it stood three years 
before her death. It includes “‘ 99 robes, 102 
French gownes, 67 round gownes, 100 loose 
gownes, 126 kirtells, 136 forepartes (stcmachers), 
125 petticoates, 96 cloakes, 31 cloakes and saufe- 
gardes,* 13 saufegardes, 43 saufegardes and juppes, 
85 dublettes, 18 lappe mantles, 27 fannes,” etc. 
Extravagant as was the Queen, she could not 
compare with the Duke of Buckingham in a 
later reign, who on one suit of embroidered 
velvet carried diamonds to the amount of 
£ 80,000, and had a second of purple satin with 
pearls to the amount of £20,000. At the mar- 
riage of the unfortunate Princess Elizabeth the 
king, queen, and prince wore diamonds valued at 
£900,000. 

It may be wondered how so many dresses 
could be accommodated at all, even in a royal 
wardrobe. Clothes, however, were not then 
kept in drawers or cupboards, but were always 
hung up on wooden pegs in a special room, 
“and though such cast-off things as were com- 
posed of rich substances were occasionally 
ripped for domestic uses (viz., mantles for infants, 
vests for children, and counterpanes for beds), 
articles of inferior quality were suffered to hang by 
the walls till age and moths had destroyed what 
pride would not permit to be worn by servants or 
poor relations.” f 

The materials used inthe dresses of this period, 
female and male, were rich and expensive. Gold 





Book,” which latter, though treating of a period anterior to that under 
review, throws some light on the subject. For more popular reading 
Planché's ‘‘ History of British Costume,” and ‘‘ Cyclopedia” of the 
same, Mrs. Stones ‘‘Chronicles of Fashion,” Fairholt’s ‘‘ Costume 
in England,” and the ‘‘ Book of Costume,” by a Lady of R ank, may be 
recommended, a nd to each of them the writer acknowledges obligations. 


* Outside petticoats to preserve the dress, 
+ “The Art of Needlework,” by Mrs. Stone; edited by the Counte 
of Wilton. 
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and silver stuff and tissue of various sorts, rich 
Genoa velvet, satin, and silk, and cloth as high as 
forty shillings a yard, laid over with fine laces, 
entered into the composition of clothing generally. 
Lawn and cambric were so expensive that it is 
stated by Stow that there was not one shopkeeper 
in forty who durst buy a whole piece. 

Place aux dames; but where shall we begin ? 
The lady of the period was an extremely complex 
affair and artificial to the last degree. Few people 
of fashion in those days possessed the moral 
courage of Benedick, who declared that his wife’s 
“hair shall be of what colour it please God.” 
Red, yellow, and black dyes were in common use, 
the first perhaps in compliment to the Queen, 
whose natural hair, seldom seen, was reddish in 
hue. She herself possessed eighty wigs of various 
colours. 


‘* To-day her owne haire best becomes, which yellow is as 
gold : 
A periwig is better for to-mo.row, blacke to beholde.” 


The demand for hair was so large that children 
were often allured into corners and sheared ; even 
the sanctity of the grave was not respected, and 
the dead were robbed of their hair to adorn living 
heads. Thus Shakespeare— 


** So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre.”* 


Again in the 68th Sonnet— 


‘* Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head.” 


This fashion of dyeing the hair was by no means 
confined to women; men commonly dyed their 
beards. Thus Bottom, when about to personate 
that “ most lovely gentlemanlike man,” Pyramus, 
asks, ‘What beard were I best to play it in?” 
and he concludes to do so in “ either your straw- 
colour’d beard, your orange-tawny beard, your 
purple-in-grain beard, or your French-crown- 
colour beard, your perfect yellow.” He does not 
inform us what shape he would select, but they 
were many and various. Some were— 


** Cut and pruned like to a quickset hedge.” 


Some were rounded, and more peaked. The call- 
ing of a person might often be ascertained by the 
cut of his beard: military men and gallants wore 
it in spade, stiletto, or dagger form; judges, jus- 
tices, and grave men wore theirs in ‘‘ formal cut ;” 
while a rough bushy beard was tolerably indica- 
tive of a country clown—or at least of a very 
common man. In the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign the members of Lincoln’s Inn were re- 
stricted by Act of Parliament to beards of a fort- 
night’s growth, but this ridiculous law was repealed 
the following year. It would seem that false 
beards were sometimes worn, from the following 





* “Merchant of Venice,” III. .2. 


s 





advice of Dekker to a gambler who had lost his 
last coin: ‘‘ If you have a beard that your friend 
will lend but an angel upon, shave it off, and 
pawn that rather than go home blind to your 
lodging.” The beard was evidently a marketable 
commodity. 

Philip Stubbes in 1583 published his ‘ Ana- 
tomie of Abuses,” and from his work one may 
gain a very good idea of the fashions and extrava- 
gances of the day. One can hardly wonder at 
the strong Puritanical feeling shown by this 
Satirist, for fashionable folly has seldom displayed 
itself in more glaring colours, although at the 
sare time many of the costumes are undeniably 
picturesque. ‘‘No people in the world is so 
curious in new fangles as they of England bee,” 
and he laments particularly that it was impossible 
to say ‘who is noble, who is worshipful, who is a 
gentleman, who is not,” so many parvenus imi- 
tating their betters in costume. ‘‘I-count,” says 
he, ‘‘a greate confusion and a general disorder : 
God be merciful unto us!” 

Master Stubbes is righteously indignant at the 


amount of paint used by the ladies, and at their 


frizzled, curled, and crisped hair, ‘‘laid out in 
wreathes and borders from one ear to another. 
And, lest it should fall down, it is underpropped 


with forks, wires, and I cannot tell what~—rather— 


like grim, stern monsters than chaste Christian 
matrons. At their haire, thus wreathed and 
crested, are hanged bugles, ouches, rings, gold, 
silver, glasses, and such other childish gewgawes.” 
But the climax of his wrath is reached when he 


comes to the earrings. ‘‘ They are,” says he, ‘‘ so- 


far bewitched as they are not ashamed to make 
holes in their ears, whereat they hang rings and 
other jewels of gold and precious stones;” but 
this, he adds, ‘‘ is not so much frequented amongst 
women as men.” In this respect, therefore, we 
of the male sex are not quite so foolish. as our 
forefathers appear to have been. The ladies will 
excuse any further remarks ! 

Master Philip was fearfully exercised and scan- 
dalised at the gigantic ruffs worn by the ladies, 
and “‘the devil’s liquor—I mean séarche” *—with 


which they stiffened these “ pillars of pride.” His. 


indignation is increased by the fact that they wore 
“three or four degrees of minor ruffles, placed 
gradatim one beneath another, and all under the 
maister devil ruffe,”’ decorated with gold, silver, 
and silk lace, ‘‘ speckeled and sparkeled here and 
there with the sunne, moone, and starres, and 
many other antiques strange to behold.” 


The ruff, as every one knows, was a kind of © 


gigantic collar, stiffened to the last degree, and 
sometimes so large that ladies were obliged to 
feed themselves with spoons two feet long! They 
are frequently mentioned by Shakespeare, who 
speaks of— 


‘* Ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things,” 
in the ‘Taming of the Shrew;” while again, a 
servant in ‘ Pericles,” speaking of a certain 
Spaniard, says— 


‘© We shall have him here to-morrow 
With his best ruff on.” 


* Starch of five different colours was employed. 
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Mr. Fairholt notices the fact that it rather de- 
lighted some people to see the ladies out in a 
shower of rain, for ‘‘ then their great ruffes strike 
sayle, and flutter like dishecloutes.” There were 
no umbrellas, it must be remembered, in those 
days; all they could do was to use ‘‘ supportasses” 
or underprops of wire, covered with gold thread, 
silver, or silk, which held out the pleats of the 
ruff. The ladies’ high head-dresses, with bows 
and feathers, rose but a very small height above 
this gigantic collar. 

Stubbes mentions also the fact that ladies wore 
“doublettes and jerkins, as men have here, but- 
toned up the breast, and made with wings, welts, 
and pinions on the shoulder-pointes, as mannes 
apparell is for all the world.” After discussing 
their gowns and kirtles, 
he concludes that sec- 
tion of his subject by 
stating that, with all 
these clothes on, 
“women seem to be 
the smallest part of 
themselves, not naturall 
women, but artificial 
women; not women. of 
fleshe and blood, but 
rather puppits or maw- 
mets, consisting of rags 
and clouts compact to- 
gether.” 

It was during Eliza- 
beth’s reign that Sir 
Thomas Gresham’ in- 
troduced the manufac- 
ture of pins and 
needles. Knitted wors- 
ted stockings were first 
made about 1565, bya 
London apprentice 
named William Ryder. 
In Stow’s “‘ Chronicle” 
we find the following: 
“In the 2d yeere of 
Queene Elizabeth, her 
silk-woman, Mistress 
Montagu, presented her 
majestie, for a new 
yeare’s gift, a pair of 
black silk knit stock- 
ings, the which, after 
a few days’ wearing, 
pleased her highness so well that she sent for 
Mistress Montagu, and asked her where she 


had them, and if she could help her to any ~ 


more ; who answering, said, ‘1 made them very 
carefully of purpose only for your majestie, and 
seeing them please you so well, I will presently 
set more in hand.’ ‘Do so,’ quoth the queene, 
‘for indeed I like silk stockings so well, because 
they are pleasant, fine, and delicate, that hence- 
forth I will wear no more cloth stockings.’ And 
from that time until her death the queene never 
wore any more cloth hose, but only silk stockings ; 
for you shall understand that Henry the 8th did 
wear only cloth hose, or hose cut out of ell-broad 
taffaty, or that by great chance there came a paire 
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of Spanish silk stockings from Spain.” Shake- 
speare makes Prince Henry say, ‘‘ Take note how 
many pairs of silk stockings thou hast,” * and it 
is evident from Stow that they were known before 
Elizabeth’s time, though never before manufac- 
tured in England.t 

“‘ At this day,” says Stow, ‘‘ men of meane rank 
weare garters, and shoe-roses of more than five 
pounds price.” Ben Jonson speaks of— 


‘* Garters and roses, four scove pound a pair, 
Embroider’d stockings, cutwork smocks and shirts ;” 


while Taylor, the ‘‘ Water Poet,” satirises those 
who— 
‘* Wear a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 
And spangled garters worth a copyhold.” 


The roses referred to 
were enormous rosettes 
of gaily-coloured rib- 
bon, often enriched 
with valuable jewels. 
When James 1 had a 
pair attached to his 
shoes he compared him- 
self to a “‘ ruffe-footed 
dove.” 

The shoes of the 
period were often made 
of rich material, and 
raised on cork soles two 
inches from the ground. 
These were called 
“‘pantofles.” It was 
probably on the sup- 
position that his young 
bride was indebted to 
pantofles for her height 
that Charles I some- 
what abruptly, imme- 
diately after his intro- 
duction to her, looked 
at her feet. 

“Sir,” said Hen- 
rietta, indignantly draw- 
ing herself up to her full 
height, and displaying 
one foot, “I stand on 
mine own feet!” 

A certain motto in 
old French, “Il faut 
souffrir pour étre 
belle,” must have been popular in the -Eliza- 
bethan days, and in no other reign has royalty 
more emphatically set the fashions. The Vir- 
gin Queen in her costume displayed the taste 
of the day, but with a difference. Her subjects, 
noble or plebeian, were to follow, not to lead. 


The royal ruff was larger, the stomacher more 


pointed, the vardingale, or farthingale, more ridi- 
culously enormous than could be worn by ordi- 
nary folk. The dress selected by the vain Queen, 
who united in herself much of the weak folly sup- 





* Second om of “‘ King Henry VI.,” II. 2. 

+ Before this period stockings were made by ¢ailors. For male attire 
the breeches and stockings were at first in one piece, but the lower part 
was sometimes renewed, which was called “‘ stocking the hose.” Hence 
the origin of the term. 
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posed to be the peculiar attribute of woman with the 
common sense equally supposed to be the general 
attribute of man, went to St. Paul’s to return 
thanks for the defeat of the Spanish Armada in a 
costume which nowadays would be voted abso- 
lutely absurd. But the Queen could do no wrong, 
and at a humble distance the people gladly fol- 
lowed their monarch. There are portraits and 
descriptions still in existence which give us a per- 
fect idea of her costume, and a more or less 
exaggerated idea of her people’s. 

A waxwork figure of Elizabeth preserved, but 
not now generally exhibited, at Westminster 
Abbey, shows her as she might have appeared at 
Kenilworth or Tilbury. Her costume is mainly 
composed of crimson satin embroidered with 
silver. The stomacher is decorated with quatre- 
foils of silver bullion interspersed with rosettes 
and crosses of pearls, rubies, sapphires, and 
diamonds, and is edged with silver lace and 
ermine. The bodice is low cut, so as to display 
the bust, and the ruff is high and sloping, like the 
Spanish fashion of the day. She wears a neck- 
lace of large round pearls, rubies, and emeralds, 
while long festoons of pearls hang about her 
bosom and below the elbows in tassels. Her 
mantle, of purple velvet, ermine, and gold lace, 
falls behind in a long train. The skirt of. her 
under-dress is cut short, for the Queen had, as a 
queen should have, small feet. Her high-heeled 
shoes were of a delicate colour, with large white 
bows, edged with silver, and centred with pearls, 
of which she was evidently fond. Her earrings 
were often composed of them, and she loved to 
wear them in her auburn hair. Some cruel his- 
torians have said that it was red. 

“As Elizabeth grew older,” says Mr. Thorn- 
bury,* “she attempted more and more to hide 
the dilapidations of nature by the resources of 
art. Ina portrait at a hall in Suffolk her. ruff is 
smaller and resembles that worn by Mary Stuart 
when Queen of France. It is formed of small 
circular quiltings of silver guzpure, closely fitting 
round the throat, and confined by a rich collar of 
rubies, amethysts, and pearls set in a beautiful 
gold filigree pattern, with large pear-shaped 
pearls depending from each lozenge; her bodiee 
is of rich white brocade, embroidered with 
bullion in broad diagonal stripes in a running 
pattern of hops and hop-leaves. It fastens down 
the front, is made tight to the shape, and slopes 
to a point; it is ornamented between the embroi- 
dery with gems set in gold filigree. The bodice 
is slashed with purple velvet edged with bullion.” 
The description of all this gorgeousness is by no 
means finished here. What atime it must have 
been for the dressmakers ! 


One more and we have done. Mr. Planché 


describes a portrait in a private collection where “ 


Elizabeth has for her upper dress a kind of coat 
composed of black velvet and ermine, fastened 
only at the chest—not very unlike the men’s 
“‘cutaway,” or walking coat, of a few years ago. 
Underneath is a waistcoat, or something uncom- 
monly like one, and a kirtle or petticoat, of white 





* **Shakespeare’s England.” 





silk (or silver, our authority is uncertain which), 
embroidered with black. ‘She wears,” says he, 
‘“‘a ruff, it is true, but not the famous one to 
which she owes at least half her reputation.” Mr. 
Planché was hardly fair when he penned these lines, 
for Elizabeth owes her reputation as a queen to 
something better than dress. But he is un- 
doubtedly right when he satirises the imprison- 
ment of whalebone, the enormous ruffs, making a 





nimbus around the wearers’ heads, the “ inter- 
minable stomacher,” and the ridiculous var- 
dingale. 

The tastes of the day were, however, in some 
respects really refined We all know the use 
that Shakespeare made of a certain embroidered 
handkerchief : 


“* That handkerchief 
Did 2n Egyptain to my mother give ;” 


and how much better it would have been for poor 
Desdemona if the gift had never been made. 
There are over thirty allusions to handkerchiefs 
in the works of the great bard. It is, further, 
more than likely that the beautiful embroidery 
then in vogue was largely derived from the 
Moors, and that Othello had brought the hand- 
kerchief which resulted in a tragedy from his 
own country. We find that fine silken and 
worked handkerchiefs were considered accept- 
able gifts in those days. We read of handker- 
chiefs edged with gold and silver, “ of black silk 
and gold,” of red silk, of others “garnish 

with gold, silver, ‘and silk,’ which were at 
various times presented to Elizabeth. Stow tells 
us that it was the custom for young ladies and 
gentlewomen to present little handkerchiefs of 
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three or four inches square, beautifully worked, 
edged often with gold, and trimmed with a button 
or tassel at each corner. Gentlemen wore these 
love-favours in their hats. 

The subject of perfumes appropriately follows 
that just mentioned. While there was so much 
care given to personal appearance, there was little 
enough spared for sanitary matters, and probably 
little to ordinary cleanliness. The Queen’s nasal 
organs were peculiarly sensitive, and perfumes 
began to be very largely used; she even had a 
cloak of perfumed leather, and perfumed shoes 
were used. The city soon imitated the court ; we 


find many allusions to ‘‘ Spanish perfumed skins,” - 
“Spanish pumps of perfumed leather,” in old | 


works. Indeed other clothes and parts of clothes 
were scented. We find a dandy in one of Ben 
Jonson’s plays telling his tailor, 


‘* T think thou hast put me in mouldy pockets.” 


To which the man replies that, on the contrary, 
they are scented with 


‘* Right Spanish perfume, the lady Estefania’s ; 
They cost twelve pounds a pair.” 


‘* Thy bill will say so,” 


remarks the wideawake youth. 

Cosmetics and perfumes were kept in elabo- 
rately carved or gilt boxes, called ‘‘ sweet coffers,” 
and these were considered a necessary adjunct to 
all bedchambers in a well-regulated household. 
The pomander, originally the equivalent of the 
camphor-bag of later days, used as a preventive of 
infection, was a little ball of perfumed paste, kept 
in the pocket or worn round the neck. These 
soon became mediums for devices in jewellery, and 
were frequently offered as presents. 

These facts lead us again to gloves, which were 
very commonly perfumed. They were in high 
esteem, so much so that we find Burleigh in 1578 
writing to the heads of Cambridge University, 
“that they should do well to provide for the Earl 
of Leicester, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Earl 
of Oxford, some gloves, with a few verses in a 
paper joined to them, proper to every of their 
degrees.” The Queen herself accepted a pair of 
embroidered and perfumed gloves, ‘ price sixty 
shillings.” These said gloves were usually 
Spanish, and decorated in the Moorish fashion, 
silk, gold thread, and gems being often worked 
on the leather. 
worthy knight to the then ambassador to Spain: 





Here is a commission given by a. 





“‘T pray you, good my Lord Ambassador, send me 
two pair of perfumed gloves, perfumed with 
orange flowers and jasmin, the one for my wife’s 
hand, the other for mine own; and wherein so- 
ever I can pleasure you with anything in this 
country, you shall have it in recompense thereof, 
or else so much money as they shall cost you; 
provided always that they be of the best choice, 
wherein your judgment is inferior to none.” The 
quotation shows the value attached to gloves at 
the period. 

We are accustomed to consider sleeves as an 
integral part of a costume, male or female, but in 
the days under notice they were generally separate 
pieces of attire, and could be changed and varied 
at pleasure. They were of every possible variety 
of fabric and workmanship, from gold tissue em- 
broidered with diamonds to plain silk or much 
cheaper material. Elizabeth’s wardrobe included 
‘a pair of sleeves of gold, pulled out with lawn;” 
“a pair of sleeves of sypers (Cyprus work) 
wrought with silver and black silk;” “a paire of 
sleeves of gold and silver knytt;” ‘‘a peire of 
sleeves of cameryk (cambric), all over set with 
purle;” ‘one peire of sleeves of fine cameryke 
embroidered with goldsmith’s work of silver gilt,” 
and so forth. Her father, bluff King Hal, had also 
been remarkable for his splendid sleeves. 

The habit of having the sleeves detached ex- 
plains the custom prevalent in the days of 
chivalry, when the fair lady would bestow her 
sleeve on the knight who had performed the 
doughtiest deeds, who in his turn would proudly 
display it on his helmet. Shakespeare alludes to 
sleeves as separate articles of attire in many 
places. Thus when Puck frightens the players, 
among the thorns and briers they lose 


** Some, sleeves ; some, hats.” 


No lady’s toilet was complete in those days 
without the fan. The Elizabethan fans were 
gorgeous, while those of silver and ivory be- 
came common among the middle classes. Ladies 
of rank had theirs inlaid with precious stones, 
the handles being gold or silver. The Queen of 
course possessed a number, one of them being 
then valued at £400, and which would be worth 
now four to five thousand pounds sterling. ‘The 
fan was really considered a necessary, not merely 
a complement to full dress. 

Mr. Fairholt gives a pretty specimen of the 
country lady’s dress at the period from a monu- 
mental brass. The lady wears a plain hat, modest 
ruff, and simple neat gown which would not be 
greatly remarked to-day if seen in public. 








LESSONS IN COOKERY. 


HE London School Board is beyond all doubt 
a much-abused body, but it is also opulent, 
and almost omnipotent; and the able paper 
on ‘‘ Cookery under the London School Board,” 
which appeared in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine” for 
last June, is well calculated to bring both these 
facts home to the most careless reader, and at the 
same time to strike despair into the hearts of all 
those hapless school managers who, anxious to 
give the children under their care every advan- 
tage, would wish to have cookery taught in their 
schools, and yet, vexed by the eternal want of 
pence, feel that cookery centres, with two ranges, 
gas stoves, and every possible appliance and fit- 
ting, as in that paper described, kitchen maids, and 
salaried teachers trained under the Board, are all 
equally out of their reach. 

It seems to be granted now by most people that 
it is at least almost as desirable to teach cookery 
to girls at school as to teach needlework. My 
lords of the Education Department, with all due 
respect be it spoken, have granted it in every 
sense, therefore, no further argument ought to be 
needed. Up to 1882 Practical Cookery was en- 
titled to half the grant given for Domestic Eco- 
nomy; but since that year it has been a specific 
subject, for which each girl over twelve, who has 
attended forty hours in the school year at the 
cookery class in a school where the inspector 
reports that special and appropriate provision is 
made for the practical teaching of cookery, is en- 
titled to a grant of four shillings. In 1884 the 
qualification, “‘twelve years of age,” was altered to 
“who is presented for examination in the fourth 
or any higher standard.” This alteration works 
well in Liverpool and other large towns, as many 
girls pass the necessary standards and leave school 
before they are twelve, or become very irregular, 
being wanted at home; but Miss Davenport Hill, 
in the interesting paper referred to above, men- 
tions that in London many girls from the very 
lowest class, who most need such lessons, are still 
in the third standard at twelve years old, and per- 
haps never leave it. It might therefore be desir- 
able, if my lords would kindly consider it, to 
couple the two qualifications, “‘twelve years old, 
or presented for examination in the fourth or 
higher standards.” 

But this is by the way. What can be done for 
the schools already spoken of, which have not, 
and cannot have, the resources of the London 
School Board, in order to secure to the girls the 
great advantage of cookery lessons without an 
outlay that would tax too severely the resources of 
the managers ? 

Cookery has already been taught in many such 
schools throughout the kingdom; we trust it may 
yet be taught in nearly every elementary school in 
. the land. In Liverpool and Birkenhead, since 
this time last year, no less than twenty-nine 





schools — denominational, industrial, orphan, or 
workhouse—have presented cookery scholars for 
examination ; and every one knows that the best 
voluntary school is never as wealthy as its Board 
School neighbours. 

Under what system is this done ? 

The Liverpool School of Cookery belongs to an 
association called the Northern Union of Schools 
of Cookery, of which the late Duke of Albany was 
the patron. This Union was founded in 1876 to 
train teachers of cookery. It at that time ap- 
peared impossible to establish a uniform system 
of training, and one standard of qualification for 
certificates and diplomas for the schools ot 
cookery all over England; and therefore several 
important schools in the north of England formed 


‘themselves into a union, agreeing to adopt among 


themselves the same system of training (allowance 
being made for local differences), and to have a 
fixed standard of attainments for which certifi- 
cates, and at the successful close of the course a 
diploma, should be granted. The details of this 
scheme do not concern us here. Suffice it to say 
that the standard has purposely been kept high, 
that the course of training occupies six months, 
and that an important part of it is careful training 
in the art of teaching, and especially the difficult 
art of teaching children in class. The diplomas 
are of two kinds—for a teacher of artisan cookery 
only, and for a teacher of all the branches of 
cookery. The fees for the courses of training are 
respectively £7 7s. and £10 105. 

The Liverpool School of Cookery is prepared 
to send a trained teacher to any elementary school 
to give a course of lessons that will fulfil the 
requirements of the Code for a fee of £5 5s. and 
the travelling expenses. The course consists of 
twenty lessons of two hours each, and the lessons 
are alternately demonstration and practice, the 
teacher one day preparing and cooking the dishes 
before the children, explaining the processes to 
them and giving them a little general knowledge 
of the nature and properties of different foods as 
she proceeds, while in the following lesson the 
children cook the same dishes themselves. Each 
child is furnished with printed recipes for each 
dish, which become her own at the close of the 
course, and the cost of each article used is care- 
fully given. This is a very important point. 

It is found by experience that not more than 
twelve or fifteen children can be easily and 
thoroughly supervised by one teacher at practical 
cooking, if they are each to take a real and not a 
pretended share in the work, but it is obvious that 
many more can attend a demonstration. It is 
therefore competent to school managers to arrange 
that fifteen, thirty, or forty-five children attend 
the demonstration class, and that each demonstra- 
tion lesson is followed by one, two, or three 
practice lessons, according to numbers. By this 
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plan three sets of lessons can be obtained for the 
cost of two. 

An ordinary very moderate-sized class-room 
will serve for these classes, and the necessary 
tables can be made by placing boards on trestles 
or the backs of benches. In some places it has 
been found convenient to hire a cottage kitchen, 
or use the room of a parish institute or workman’s 
club, and these matters are best arranged locally ; 
no hard and fast rule need be laid down. 

The cost of the food for a course of twenty 
lessons to a class of twelve or fifteen girls averages 
from £1 178. to £2. Obviously there is some 
saving here also in having the system of double 
or treble classes, but there is seldom any loss 
upon the food cooked. It is readily bought up 
by the children themselves, or others in the 
school, at cost price, and the poorer the school 
the more eagerly is it sought after. This is 
invariable. 

The children receive marks from the cookery 
teacher for their attendance and work, and at the 
close of the course they have what is called a test 
lesson. Without assistance, advice, or direction 
from the teacher, the children cook various dishes 
that they have been taught. Frequently the 
teacher is absent altogether, and only a pupil- 
teacher attends to keep order. Great is the 
excitement on these occasions, very eager the 
faces, and busy the fingers. The scene is really 
an amusing and interesting one, and the food 
‘when cooked and dished and arranged on the 
well-scrubbed table for the inspection of the 
examiner from the Cookery School, would do 
‘credit to many a middle-class household. 

Here is a bill of fare taken at random as cooked 
by a class of twelve girls eleven and twelve years 
old. 


| Liver and Bacon. Fruit Tart. 
Treacle Puddings. Bread. 


Lentil Soup. 
Fried Plaice. Stewed Haddock. 
Beefsteak Pie. Beef Tea. 
Exeter Stew (a stew of meat Gruel, Custard for an 
with savoury dumplings, a dish for invalid. 
a king). 


After the test lesson is finished the children are 
briefly examined wzvd voce, and receive marks for 
their answers. They work in sets of three, and 
are examined also in sets of three, and while the 
answers in some of the poorer districts or ragged 
schools are couched in rather eccentric language, 
on the whole they are wonderfully correct and 
intelligent. Each child who satisfies the examiner 
receives a much valued certificate from the School 
of Cookery, on which the marks for her practical 
work, as well as those gained at the examination, 
are entered. 

Attention is drawn to this system of examina- 
tion because as the Code stands at present no 
test whatever of the knowledge and requirements 
of the children attending the cookery class is 
provided. Presence at the class for forty hours 
during the year is all that is demanded. This 
seems rather singular when all other knowledge 
imparted in our schools is so rigorously tested, 
and yet there are many difficulties in the way. 
The subject must be approached with due diffi- 
dence by what our ancestors would have called a 





feminine pen, for, as every woman knows—and 
often to her cost—the man was never yet born 
who did not consider himself a judge, and a good 
judge too, of a horse, of wine, and of cooking. 
And even her Majesty’s School Inspectors are 
but men. In the directions to inspectors in the 
Code we find that “‘ Any inspector who desires 
aid in the examinations in a specific subject with 
which he is not acquainted, should apply to the 
senior inspector of his division;” but who is 
sanguine enough to expect any man to admit that 
he is not acquainted with the art of cookery, in 
its results at least, if not in—if we may borrow a 
word from another art—its technique ? And yet, 
as women well know, it is that very technique, 
the method as well as the result, which ought to 
be subject to some test if the grant is to be fairly 
earned. Perhaps some time in the future, if the 
work increases as we hope it will, the certificates 
granted by a duly qualified examiner from a 
School of Cookery will be accepted by the in- 
spector, or possibly one such examiner may even 
be acknowledged and paid by the department in 
each senior inspector’s division. But all this is 
hid in the future ; we have now to concern our- 
selves with the work as it is at present. 

The teacher’s fee, as we have said, for twenty 
lessons is £5 5s., the cost of the food for the 
lessons is f'1 17s., and besides this there is the 
primary outlay, stores, utensils, and sometimes rent. 
This primary outlay is the most serious, and yet 
it is not nearly so serious as is often supposed. 
If a class-room or cottage kitchen can be got for 
the use of the class, containing a small open 
range and an oven, that is all that is needed, 
though in places where gas is procurable a double 
gas table burner fitted into the table or dresser is 
very useful and costs only 17s. 6d. In places 
where such a range is not to be had, small stoves 
with ovens that will answer every purpose to burn 
either gas or coal can be had for from £3 10s. to 
£5. All the utensils for such a class, including 
crockery, kitchen cloths, and cleaning imple- 
ments, can be got for /'5 or a little less, and of 
course these first expenses would not recur for 
several years. In most places surely some friend 
of the school could be found to give the help 
needed to start the classes even if the managers 
did not see their way to it, or possibly in very 
poor districts a grant in aid might be obtained 
from the Science and’ Art Department. In Liver- 
pool the Council of Education have fitted up 
several cookery centres where the children from 
neighbouring schools can have their lessons, thus 
making cookery classes possible for many poor 
schools whose poverty though not their will 
would otherwise have forbid. In his very last 
public appearance, when distributing the prizes 
and certificates given by this council, including 
the certificates to the children who attended 
cookery classes, the late Duke of Albany bore 
w'tness to the council’s most valuable work in 
uvery department of elementary education, and in 
memorable words expressed his earnest desire 
that cookery classes should be held in every girls’ 
school in the kingdom. 

Now to meet the teacher’s fee of £5 5s. fora 
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class of fifteen girls there is the grant of 4s. 
a head, amounting to £3; but if, as proposed, 
forty-five girls have lessons, the fee will be only 
#10 10s., while the grant will amount to £9, 
leaving a much smaller deficiency. The food, as 
already mentjoned, pays itself, and in many 
schools it is found that the parents gladly pay an 
additional penny per week for the cooking lessons, 
which in the larger classes covers the fee, and 
leaves a margin towards the teacher’s travelling 
expenses. A teacher can give ten two-hour 
lessons a week, and if several schools in one dis- 
trict unite in securing her services, her expenses 
are reduced to a minimum for each. Thus, with- 
out any dangerous extravagance, even in the 
poorest schools and districts—and there it is, 
indeed, that they are most needed—the girls can 
have the great advantage and help for their future 
lives of lessons in cookery. 

The results of the cooking lessons given in 
schools have, in almost every case, been satisfac- 
tory; and here also we must repeat, the lower the 
class from which the children are drawn the more 
clearly apparent are those good results. Dulland 
backward girls seem to wake and brighten up; 
what they are learning has a distinct bearing on 
their home life such as perhaps no other lesson 
has ever had, and they are interested accordingly, 
and become more regular in attendance; they 
improve in personal appearance owing to the 
tidiness and cleanliness taught by the way in 
the cooking class; they practise at home, and 
find their new knowledge valued there, and there 
is often seen a distinct growth in womanliness and 
such ways. The parents are almost always grati- 
fied and grateful, and in some cases the reform of 
a disorderly home has dated from a girl’s attend- 
ance at the cooking class. 

Nor is this all. The lessons, in skilful hands, 
are truly educational in the best sense. Much 
information is of course given and received ; but 
more important far than this, a demand is made 
upon the girl’s powers of mind, upon the know- 
ledge she has already acquired, upon her common 
sense, and especially her observation, which is 
truly educational if education, or drawing out the 
mental powers, is to be distinguished from 
“‘cram,” or thrusting in the knowledge of facts, 
with which, indeed, it is too often confounded. 

It is quite useless to suppose that domestic 
economy—of which, of course, cookery is really 
a branch, though in the present Code they are 
separate subiects—can ever be successfully taught 
from books, especial!v reading books. No doubt 
the system of catechisms (the venerable ‘ Pin- 
nock’s” Child’s Guide and the like) had been 
pursued far too long, but in our zeal for intelligent 
teaching we have perhaps gone a shade too far in 
the other direction. Possibly her Majesty’s In- 
spectors would be a good deal astonished if they 
could disccver what a residuum of ignorance about 
the common things of everyday life—which used 
to be taught by the much-reprobated question 
and answer in those despised catechisms—often 
remains in the minds of intelligent children in 
our schools who have gone through reader after 
reader, and standard after standard, and yet have 





never been taught the things that every one is 
supposed to know. Two instances will suffice just 
now. The writer was visiting a large school where 
a class for cookery was to be started. Talking 
informally with the children about food, the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is butter made from?” was asked. 
A bright chiid, almost twelve, answered at once, 
with great eagerness, ‘‘ From grass!” An older 
girl laughed, and the child turned on her sharply, 
“I know it is! I saw it stuck up in the shop, 
‘Grass butter’ !” 

That was not a stupid or unobservant child, be 
it noted, and the whole class were in Standard v 
or vi. The school is in a poor neighbourhood. 
When the question was asked whether they were 
learning domestic economy in school, the answer 
given was, ‘‘ No ; because teacher wanted us to go 
on with Latin prefixes!” 

It is supposed that this truly remarkable answer 
referred to the requirements of the Code for 
Standard v1, when English is taken as a class 
subject. 

In another school, in a still poorer district, it 
was found that in a class of twelve, all in 
Standard v, not one girl knew that potatoes were 
parts of a plant or were dug out of the ground, 
and their ignorance about other articles of food in 
daily use was equally phenomenal. 

An effort is made in giving the cookery lessons 
to teach also something of the rules of diet and 
dietaries. The diet of the poor, and especially of 
women and children, in large towns is woefully 
restricted in hard times, but restricted by ignor- 
ance and prejudice as much as by poverty. Some 
attempt is made to amend this in the teaching 
given to the children, and to reintroduce those 
valuable ‘foods—oatmeal, beans, and pulses— 
which once had their place in the diet of English 
working people, but have been rejected in favour 
of the perpetual bread and tea for the women, 
and the costly flesh meat for the men. Mr. 
Mundella tells us that it is not over-pressure that 
the children in our schools suffer from, but under- 
feeding—a pregnant saying with direct bearing 
on this question. 

One word in conclusion about the teacher. 
There exists in many minds—and especially, if 
we dare say it, in many masculine minds—a strong 
idea that any cook can teach cooking. It need 
not be denied for a moment. Any cook can teach 
cooking—in a way; but we may appeal to those 
housewives who really know their own households, 
and what goes on in an ordinary middle-class 
kitchen, to say if that way is what we want taught 
in our schools. Do we wish the bad traditions of 
our own kitchens—the caréless habits, the hasty, 
reckless rule of thumb, involving constant failure, 
against which we are so often forced to contend— 
do we wish these perpetuated in our schools and 
carried to the homes of our poorer sisters ? 

Without doubt here and there cases may be 
found where an efficient and careful cook, under 
the supervision of some lady, may give most valu- 
abie instruction to girls at school, but these cases 
will always be rare. The wants of small schools 
in the country may now and then be met in this 
way, but it will never provide for town needs, and 
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it will always be difficult to find in one place these 
two extremely rare birds—the competent cook, 
and the self-sacrificing lady who will both spare 
her and supervise her. 

Besides, given the best and most careful cook 
that ever handled a saucepan, it is most unlikely 
that she will know anything of the art of teaching, 
and especially of teaching in class, therefore she 
will probably fail to maintain discipline, an impor- 
tant point when the children are, from the nature 
of the work, moving about and talking to each 
other. 

If the classes are to be that real benefit to the 
children which they may be, if they are to be truly 
educational, if the grant is in any sense to be 
fairly earned, the teacher must be a person who 
has been specially trained for her work. Her 
knowledge of cookery must rest upon the sound 
basis of a good general education, and she should 
study carefully all sciences bearing on her subject, 
and particularly the chemistry of food and the 
physiology of nutrition. It is not expected or 
desired that she should teach these branches of 
science to her pupils in detail, but she will find 
the need of them if once her teaching awakens 
the intelligent interest of the girls—the need of 
them to answer those ever-arising questions, 
“How?” and “Why?” of which the frequent 
recurrence is to a teacher the most hopeful sign of 





his or her success in the work. She must have 
learnt the art of teaching a class, and have ac- 
quired the power of maintaining discipline. If 
she has not only the education, but also the self- 
possessed manner of a lady, she will find her work 
much easier. As the salaries paid to such teachers 
vary from {60 to £80 or pen per annum, we 
shall not be surprised if the new profession recruits 
its ranks largely, from among the too-numerous 
and ill-paid class of private school teachers and 
daily governesses. 

In the International Educational Conference, 
held during August in the Health Exhibition, it 
was observed by a distinguished speaker that if 
one thing more than another had been impressed 
upon the minds of those attending the Conference, 
at least as regards elementary teaching, it had 
been the necessity of teaching with real things— 
not by words, not with books, not by pictures, 
but with “real things.” It is surely true that in 
teaching practical cookery to the girls in our ele- 
mentary schools we are not only teaching them 
with real things, but we are teaching them some- 
thing of the real things that concern their future 
life, that concern their future happiness, and even 
more than that—the life, the well-being, and the 
happiness of the children of our nation who in 
the coming years will be their care. 

AGNES C. MAITLAND. 


—— ALS 


METEORIC ORBITS. 


NLY within very recent years has such a title 
been possible as that which heads the 
present article. Two hundred years ago 

the nature of the orbits described by comets, or 
indeed whether they described orbits at all so 
that their return could be predicted, was quite 
unknown. In like manner twenty years ago little 
or nothing was known about the orbits of meteoric 
streams, nor was much general attention excited 
by the subject until after the grand appearance 
presented by the November meteors in the year 
1866. Their orbit is now known with very con- 
siderable accuracy, as well as the interesting fact 
that it is identical with the orbit of a comet; and 
similar knowledge has been gained with regard 
to some other remarkable groups of meteors, re- 
specting which also we hope in this short article 
to give a brief account. 

To the meteors which thus move in streams, 
the appropriate designation me/eorozds has recently 
been given, to distinguish them from those isolated 
meteors, or bolides (as they are sometimes called), 
which appear occasionally at any time in the year. 

The meteoroids to which we have alluded have 
acquired the name of Leonids because they always 
appear to radiate from a point in the heavens 
situated in the constellation Leo. They present 
an especially beautiful spectacle usually for two 
successive years at the end of each period of 
thirty-three or thirty-four years, when we pass 
through that thick portion of their stream which 





is called the gem of the ring. At the present 
time that portion has recently passed the point in 
its course which is farthest from the sun (a little 
beyond the orbit of the planet Uranus), having 
last year commenced its return journey to make 
in all probability another grand display in 1899 
and perhaps in 1900. 

The periodicity of the Leonid group or ring of 
meteors was first recognised as a matter of fact 
(unconnected with any knowledge or theory of 
their movements) on the occasion of the brilliant 
appearance exhibited by them in the West Indies 
and on the castern coast of North America gene- 
rally on the 13th of November, 1833. It was then 
remembered that meteors had often been seen in 
greater or smaller numbers about that season of 
the year, that a shower (though a less conspicuous 
one) was seen the year before on the same day off 
the coast of Arabia, and that a grand and remark- 
able shower, equal to that of 1833, had been seen 
thirty-three years before that, on the 12th of 
November, 1799. 

The latter appearance, that of 1799, was well 
seen and described by Humboldt and Bonpland, 
in Cumana, South America, who state :—‘‘ From 
half after two the most extraordinary luminous 
meteors were seen towards the east. Thousands 
of bolides and shooting stars succeeded each 
other during fourhours. They filled aspace in the 
sky extending from the true east 30° towards the 
north and scuth. . Mr. Bonpland relates that 
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from the beginning of the phenomenon there was 
not a space in the firmament equal in extent to three 
diameters of the moon that was not filled at every 
instant with bolides and falling stars.” After the 
great display of 1833 and the interest excited by its 
correspondence in time with that of 1799, earlier 
historical records were of course searched, the 
greatest attention being given to the subject by 
Professor H. A. Newton, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U.S., whose investigations as well as 
labours have been of the greatest importance in 
their bearing upon subsequent discoveries. It was 
found that no less than ten previous conspicuous 
displays of the November meteors had been 
noticed anterior to 1799, the earliest being in the 
year 902, when the most striking account of them 
is given by one of the Saracen historians in Spain. 
It sounds like a misnomer to call these Vovember 
meteors, as they appeared on or about the 12th of 
October. In 934, Chinese, Arabian, and Euro- 
pean chroniclers all speak of a display which 
seems to have taken place on the 14th of that 
month. In 1002 Professor Newton quotes a 
Chinese record referring to a display, probably on 
October 15th. In 1101 the Chronicle of S. 
Maxentius states: ‘17 Octobre. Visa sunt stellz 
de coelo cadere.” In 1202 the Saracen writers 
record a very remarkable shower which occurred 
that year on October 18th. “Stars shot hither 
and thither and flew one against another like a 
swarm of locusts. This phenomenon lasted until 
daybreak. People were thrown into consterna- 
tion, and made importunate supplications to God 
the Most High; there was never the like seen, 
except on the coming out of the Messenger of 
God, on whom be benediction and peace!” 
Professor Newton found also a Portuguese re- 
cord of a remarkable meteoric shower in 1366, 
seen probably in October (probably the 22nd), 
three months before the death of the King of 
Portugal, Pedro 1, when “there was in the 
heavens a movement of stars such as man never 
before saw or heard of.” The next account is in 
the year 1533; the display was recorded both in 
Europe and China, and seems to have taken 
place on the 25th of October. A Chinese 
account is also quoted in the year 1602, on a date 
corresponding to the 27th of that month (o.s.), 
and a European on the 9th of November (N.s.), 
1698, related by Mr. Wartmann, of Geneva. 
From that time Professor Newton was not able 
to find any such record until the well-known 
one previously mentioned on November 12th, 
1799. 

A careful discussion of all the recorded returns 
of these appearances led Professor Newton to 
suggest several hypotheses with regard to the 
length of the period in which it was now evident 
that a swarm of meteors was revolving around 
the Sun; but the merit of deciding between these 
different periods, and showing definitively that its 
true length is thirty-three and a quarter years, is 
due to Professor Adams, of Cambridge, who 
showed that a motion of the line of nodes of the 
meteoric orbit, produced by planetary perturba- 
tion, accounted for all the phenomena on this 
hypothesis, and led to the showrr being seen at 





dates becoming regularly later on the occasions of 
its successive appearances. 

Meanwhile a very interesting discovery had 
been made with reference to another shower of 
meteors, which had for many ages been known to 
take place about the middle of August (having 
been sometimes called St. Laurence’s tears, from 
occurring on or near St. Laurence’s Day, the 1otk 
of that month). The late M. Quetelet, formerly 
Director of the Royal Observatory at Brussels, 
collected a large number of observations of these 
meteors, which, from their first recorded appear- 
ance in A.D. 811, when they were seen on July 
25th, have appeared (like the November meteors) 
at dates gradually becoming later and later, until 
their maximum display was on the roth of 
August. The orbit of this meteoric stream was 
calculated by Professor Schiaparelli, of Milan, in 
1866, who showed not only that it revolved round 
the sun in a period of a little more than a hun- 
dred years, but that the elements of its orbit bore 
a very close resemblance to those of a small 
comet discovered in 1862, and reckoning third 
of that year. ‘‘ Hence,” as Professor Adams 
remarks, ‘“‘it appears probable that the great 
comet of 1862” (that comet was conspicuously 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE MOTION OF THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


The comet discovered on December 19th, 1865, moves in the same orbit ; 
the large arrows show the direction of motion of the comet and 
meteors, the small arrows those of the planets. 


visible to the naked eye for two or three weeks in 
August and September, the tail on August 27th 
being 25° in length) “is a part of the same cur- 
rent of matter as that to which the August meteors 
belong.”* 





* “Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society for 1866,” 
April, vol. xxvii. p. 251. 
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This discovery was almost immediately followed 
by a similar one with regard to the November 
meteors, which was made almost simultaneously 
by Professor Schiaparelli and by Herr C. F. W. 
Peters, of Altona. This was preceded by a more 


accurate determination of the elemegts of the 


orbit of those meteors by the late great French 
astronomer, M. Le Verrier (one of the discoverers 
of Neptune), in January, 1867, less than a month 
after which the two astronomers mentioned 
noticed that these elements were almost exactly 
the same with those of a small comet discovered 
by Herr Tempel in December, 1865, but was 
nearest the Sun early in 1866 (it was the only 
comet seen that year), which also revolves round 
the sun in about thirty-three and a quarter years. 

The accompanying diagram will sufficiently 
illustrate the nature of the meteoric orbit in the 
solar system; the large arrows indicating the 
direction in which the ‘comet and meteors move, 
the small arrows showing that of the motions of 
the planets. 

The nature of the connection which thus seems 
to exist between comets and meteoric streams is 
not yet known—as Professor Adams remarks, “it 
opens a wide field for speculation.” The theory 
at once suggested is that the meteors are the 
products of the disruption of portions of the 
materials of the comets; but men of science, 
always cautious in forming theories, never defi- 
nitively accept one unless and until it can be 
proved to explain the greater part, at any rate, of 
all the known facts connected with a particular 
series of phenomena without being inconsistent 
with any others. At present astronomers feel 
that much more yet requires to be learnt upon 
this subject. 

The August shower of. shooting stars has 
acquired the name of Fersetds, because the 
‘meteors of which it is composed radiate from a 
point in the constellation Perseus, just as the 
November group & called the Leonids in conse- 
-quence of its meteors radiating from the constella- 
tion Leo. The orbits of both these groups pass 
at perihelion very near the Earth’s orbit, so that 
when the Earth passes through that point about the 
middle of the months of August and November 
respectively, a number of meteors belonging to 
each group become ignited and luminous by 
friction with the Earth’s atmosphere in conse- 
quence of the enormous velocity with which they 
enter it, in addition to the fact that the relative 
velocity is greater still because the meteors of 
both groups move in the reverse direction to the 
Earth’s motion. But there is this difference, that 
whereas the August swarm appears to be pretty 
equally distributed along the whole line of the 
orbit, so that a display is seen every year, the 
greater part of the November meteors, on the 
other hand, are aggregated together along a cer- 
tain portion of the orbit only, which is therefore 
called the gem of the ring, whilst those in the 
other parts of the orbit are much more thinly 
scattered; the consequence of which is, that 
whereas a certain number appear every year, they 
are only seen in great abundance at intervals of 
thirty-three years (about the period of the meteoric 





and cometic orbit, the meteors being behind the 
comet), but at each of those periods a fine display 
is usually seen for two years in succession by 
reason of the length of the gem which has not 
wholly passed the perihelion of the orbit until the 
Earth has somewhat more than completed a 
revolution round the Sun. 

Another difference between those two remark- 
able groups must be noticed—that whereas the 
November group when farthest from the Sun only 
reaches a distance slightly greater than that of 
the planet Uranus, nineteen times as far as the 
Earth’s, the August group, which is connected 
with a comet of much longer period, passes at its 
aphelion, or farthest point from the Sun, to a dis- 
tance from him far greater than that of Neptune, 
the most distant known planet. 

Several other meteoric streams, with more or 
less well-determined radiant points, have also 
formed subjects of investigations of this kind, 
their paths—so far as they could be satisfactorily 
traced—being compared with the orbits of comets 
which, when in perihelion, come very near the 
Earth’s orbit. Of these a passing reference must 
be made to a group called the Lyraids, because 
the meteors composing it radiate from the con- 
stellation Lyra. They appear on or about the 
21st of April, and have been shown by Drs. Weiss 
and Galle to move in an orbit nearly resembling 
that of a comet discovered in April, 1861 (the 
first of that year), which is considered to be re- 
volving in an elongated ellipse with a period 
amounting to 415 years. These meteors are seen 
with varying frequency every year; the last occa- 
sion in which they appeared in great abundance 
was in the year 1863. 

We cannot omit to mention one more remark- 
able group of meteors, which has only excited 
attention in comparatively recent times, but is 
especially interesting from its appearing to be 
connected with a famous comet which would 
seem to have become by degrees completely dis- 
persed, and to consist now of nothing but a col- 
lection of meteors encountered by the Earth at 
certain times when it passes through the orbit of 
what once was the comet. We are alluding to 
the comet known as Biela’s, which, at its re- 
discovery in 1826 (when it acquired its name, but 
it had been seen twice before, in 1772 and 1805, 
being each time supposed to be a new comet), 
was found to have been moving in an elliptic 
orbit with a period of about six and a half years. 
It was observed at its next return in 1832, passed 
unobserved in 1839, but was observed again both 
in 1845-6 and in 1852. On the last but one of 
these occasions it was seen to separate into two 
distinct portions, both which were again seen, 
but more widely separated, at the next return in 
1852. But since that time the comet, though 
most carefully looked for, has never been seen at 
all. It was unfavourably placed indeed for visi- 
bility at the return in 1859, as in 1839; but not 
so in 1866, when its appearance was expected 
with great interest. Not long after this, however, 
attention was called to the fact that the Earth 
passes through the orbit of the comet at the end 
of November, and a number of meteors radiating 
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from the constellation Andromeda had repeatedly 
been seen about that time. In 1872, then, when 
the comet was due again, a splendid display of 
these meteors was seen on the 27th of November, 
and though the comet would have passed that 
point in its orbit where it crosses the Earth’s 
orbit about ten weeks before, it could hardly 
be doubted that the meteors were, in fact, 
some of the mortal remains of the defunct 
comet. Owing to the comet’s period being six 
years and a half, the Earth and the principal part 
of what was left of the comet would not be so 
near together again until about 1885, when 
another brilliant display may be expected on the 
27th of November, or perhaps a day or two 
earlier. For the comet having been due at the 
part of its orbit where this crosses the Earth’s 
about the middle of September, 1872, the aggre- 
gation which still remained would be at that point 
again in the spring of 1879—when the Earth was 





nearly a whole diameter of its orbit distant—and 
the next time late in the autumn of 1885. Pro- 
bably as time goes on the meteors will become 
diffused along a more considerable proportion of 
the comet’s orbit, presenting a greater analogy to 
the Leonid stream of the middle of November, 
and ultimately, like the Perseid stream of the roth 
of August, be nearly uniformly scattered along 
its whole extent, so as to present a display to the 
inhabitants of the Earth every year. But for some 
time the August meteors will remain our most 
regular visitors amongst the members of this 
interesting class of bodies, whilst the beauty of 
the “‘ gem of the ring” in the November group 
will continue to secure for it the greatest amount 
of general attention on the occasions when it 
returns to our part of space, of which the next, 
as we have said, will be due fifteen years hence. 


W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S 


—-_ tS 


Akin, 


STANDS a little child close to the window 
Of a stately mansion’s stateliest room, 

Framed in folds of heavy crimson velvet, 
In the gloaming that will soon be gloom. 


Back are tost the rings of flossy yellow 
From the candid brows and eyes so sweet, 
On the lips the angels’ kisses linger, 
Making melody of speech complete. 


Little hands that often are in mischief, 
Little feet that tire not any way, 
Lithe frame knit with all the supple beauty 
Shall be crowned with strength in manhood’s day. 


tands a little child outside that window, 
Sharp against the sky of sunshine bare ; 

And the rain and wind smite very sorely 
Brows uncovered save by dank soft hair. 


Little hands that know betimes transgression, 
Little feet that know not how to play, 

Great blue eyes that fear and droop unduly 
If the full gaze meet them any way. 


Little hands are stretcht out for the pity 
God sends sometimes even on the street ; 
Oh, the lips like white wind-parted rosebuds ! 
Oh, the little bare and trembling feet ! 





Two blue eyes are looking from the window, 
Two blue eyes a depth of praying speak ; 

One young heart beats high in yearning pity, 
One young heart would fain its shelter seek. 


One young voice cries, ‘* Wait, for I am coming !” 
One young voice makes answer, ‘‘ Come to me J” 
Bitterly the wind of autumn bloweth 
All athwart the bleak square wearily. 


Little hands are claspt for just a moment, 
One blest moment at that mansion’s door, 
Ere the clear fate-voice’s intervening, 
And the parting that’s for evermore. 


From the heart of evening drop the shadows, 
As the stony walls part two child-hearts ; 

One looks tearfully from out the window, 
One smiles up as slowly he departs. 


One a mother hath who wears serenely 
Crown of gracious wifehood calm and sweet ; 
One a mother had whom shame and sorrow 
Did to death long since upon the street. 


One works loyal to a grand vocation, 
Loves and toils that larger light be shed, 

And in peace is gathered to his fathers, 
And the cross is graven at his head. 


One dies old, while few the years are numbered 
Of a life, whose dearest given good 
Was the moment child and child stood clasping 


Hands in Nature’s bonds of brotherhood. 


EMILY H. HICKEY. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


THE KING CRAB 
(Limulus). 


F the various species of the crab and lobster 
family seen in large aquaria like that at 
Brighton, none are more curious than the 

Limuli, or king crabs. Although it bears the 
royal title the species occupies in reality a very 
low rank in the order of crustaceans. In fact itis 
hardly superior in organisation to the entomos- 
traca, those wonderful but tiny crustaceans which 
are scarcely larger than the cheese mite. So little 


is rank in the lower world marked by bulk. The .. 


king crab is, however, of tolerably large dimen- 
sions, a full grown specimen, probably about ten 
years old, and weighing about seven or eight 
pounds, would measure at least two feet from tip 
to tip. Of this measurement one half belongs to 
the tail, which is not unlike the spiny process that 
gives an aspect of offence to the sting-ray ora 
three-edged file, broad at the root and tapering 
almost to a point. This appendage is far more 
useful and necessary than might be suspected ; 
indeed, shorn of its tail, the king crab would be 
reduced to a helpless state that sooner or later 
must end in its death, either by starvation or 
by its falling a prey to some other submarine 
creature. 

In order to understand what a very important 
part the tail forms in the king crab’s economy it 
is necessary to know something of its form and 
habits. Roughly speaking, its shape is something 
like a bowl, and when the king crab is the proper 
side uppermost (which very often it is not) its 
limbs are hidden underneath the horny carapace, 
and a very curious appearance it presents as it 
moves over the shingly bed of a tank in conse- 
quence of its means of locomotion being thus 
invisible. 

The carapace is divided in two parts. The 
larger part of the shell is in front, shaped like a 
horse-shoe, and covering the cephalo-thorax ; the 
lower part, which protects the abdomen, is nearly 
straight at the sides, and diminishes towards the 
end, where a powerful and complicated process 
joins ‘it to the tail. This latter division of the 
shell is protected at the sides by spiny growths; 
and altogether, what with its carapace, which, like 
the shell of a turtle, covers its most vulnerable 
points, and these extra defences, the king crab 
appears to be most efficiently armed against 
attack. 

It has two sets of eyes. Supposing a line were 
drawn across the widest part of the shell, and 
another line drawn across the longest part, the 
former would intersect one pair of eyes, whilst the 
latter would intersect the other pair. Not only 
are the two sets of eyes placed so far apart, but 
they are very different in character. One pair, 
those cut by the line at the widest part, are com- 
pound eyes, like those of a fly, and are set wide 
apart on the shell, whilst the other pair, which are 





set close together in the very front of the shell, 
are simple eyes. The king crab is thus enabled 
to keep a sharp look out in all directions, that is, 
until the eyes are damaged, and to this mishap, it 


- would seem, they are particularly liable, as the 


eyes piercing the shell are not protected. 

Coming to the other division of the carapace it 
will be found pierced by a number of small orifices 
set in two lines, and which serve the purpose of 
breathing holes. The king crab, therefore, pre- 
sents the curious feature of apparently breathing 
through its back. 

But this singular creature passes much of its 
time upside down, and gives ample opportunity 
for the structure of the under part of its body to 
be freely examined. The fore. part is occupied 
by no less than six pairs of legs. The first pair 
are small, and are used to assist it in eating; the 
next four pairs are tipped with pincers like lobster’s 
claws, though not nearly so formidable either in 
size or strength, whilst the last pair are furnished 
with five toes, one longer than the rest, and these 
would seem to excel all the others in usefulness 
for purposes of locomotion. The mouth is placed 
at the point at which the legs join the body, and 
not only do the first pair of legs do their work in 
helping to convey food to the mouth, but all the 
other legs are furnished on the upper joint with a 
tough spiny growth curving inwards, which also 
affords material assistance in holding and passing 
to its destination the substances on which the 
creature feeds. Thesecond division, or abdominal 
portion, is composed of a series of laminz, not 
unlike those that are found underneath the lob- 
ster; or an even better comparison might be made 
if they were likened to small sheets of stout brown 
paper hanging loosely on end. 

What we find, then, when a king crab is lying 
on its back is, first, a mass of dark legs moving 
restlessly and vainly in the water; next a con- 
vulsive swaying of these brown-paper-like pro- 
cesses; and finally, a sturdy movement of the 
stiletto-like tail. ‘This appendage has an import- 
ant and remarkable duty to perform. In climbing 
rocks, which it does in a very awkward manner, 
the king crab generally misses its hold before 
gaining the top, and descends backwards until, 
reaching the bottom, it falls over on its back. Its 
legs point upward and cannot assist it to rise, and 
so far as they are concerned the creature is as 
helpless as a turtle that has been turned on its back. 
It is then that the tail is brought into operation. 
The powerful muscular process by which it is 
attached to the crab’s body, and which has already 
been referred to, is exerted in such a way that the 
tip of the stiff tail is pressed firmly on the sandy 
bottom, and by this means the crab is gradually 
raised into a sloping position. Sometimes hours 
will elapse before this end is accomplished, and 
now and again, after desperate efforts to use its 
lever with effect, the crab will simply abandon the 
attempt, and lie motionless on its back for hours 
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at a stretch. Sometimes one of its brethren will 
come to its assistance, and by pushing against it 
help it to recover its proper position. 

It looks very like benevolent and skilful help, 
but on the other hand such a conclusion would 
involve so considerable an amount of reasoning 
power that it would be rash to assert it without 
very decided proofs. It may not be out of place 
to mention that the usefulness of the tail is re- 
duced when its length is diminished by wear or 
accident. One king crab in the Brighton 
Aquarium which had lost part of its tail was sup- 
plied with an artificial one made of lance wood, 
and fastened to the remaining stump by copper 
wire, and the artificial limb answered its purpose 
very well. Sometimes four or five of the species 
will hold on to each other by their tails and thus 
climb the rocks; But on reaching a point where 
the leader has no foothold the train topples to the 
bottom, and an amusing sight is furnished by the 
struggles that ensue in the anxiety that each one 
displays to regain its feet before its neighbour. 

From what has been written it will be under- 
stood that the king crab is peculiarly liable to 
attacks from any enemies it may chance to possess. 
When it is right side uppermost it is clothed as 
in a panoply of mail and can defy assault, but it 
is so often wrong side uppermost that its stout 
suit of armour cannot be said to be a complete 
protection to it. One fact, however, gives the 
king crab an advantage. It may be easily attacked 
when it lies helpless on its back, but a victory over 
it would be rather a barren one, for the amount of 
nourishment it yields is small indeed ; and if the 
king crab enjoys immunity from assault it is pro- 
bably due to its not being worth the trouble. If 
it yields little food for its marine neighbours it 
yields still less for human consumption, being in 
fact utterly valueless in that respect. 

The king crabs also differ from their crustacean 
allies in regard to the faculty of casting their 
shells. ‘They thus escape one of the most serious 
tisks which the crab and lobster tribe have to 
contend against, for a lobster or a crab, when it 
has cast its shell, becomes, for a time at least, 
until its new shell has grown hard and firm like 
the old one, an easy prey to its fellows, which are 
only too ready to take advantage of its forlorn 
condition. In the tanks of the Brighton Aqua- 
rium it is no unusual thing to find a lobster 
fiercely attacked by its brethren when unable to 
defend itself, and even done to death. Nor is 
this savage mood only shown at such times, for 
lobsters resent the introduction of a new arrival 
amongst them, and on one occasion a lobster 
was actually killed by a number of others which 
attacked him in combination when they found a 
stranger in their midst. The king crab does not 
display this unkind disposition towards strangers, 
and at any rate in confinement lives at peace with 
its fellows. Those in the Brighton Aquarium are 
fed on lug worms, of which they get an ample 
meal three times a week. ‘They are rather 
addicted to burrowing in the sand, doing so when 
left stranded by the receding tide, in order to 
save themselves from the heat of the sun, which 
would soon prove fatal tothem. It is probable 





that they do so also in search of food, and, like 
the better known members of the family, they 
appear to act as scavengers of the sea. 

King crabs are found in the Indian and Japanese 
seas, and in the Atlantic on the coast of North 
America. Cuvier mentions that they are some- 
times given to pigs to eat, and that the Chinese 
eat their eggs. 

It would be interesting to learn whence they 
derive their popular name, They are sometimes 
called the horseshoe crab, which explains itself, 
as the front part of the carapace, as already men- 
tioned, assumes the shape of a horseshoe; as also. 
saucepan crab; but the local names of marine 
creatures are so various, and occasionally so 
obscure in their derivation, that it is, perhaps, not 
surprising that a title of dignity should have been 
given to a creature which, however interesting, 
occupies so low a place in the species to which it 


belongs. A. LAWLER. 
Brighton Aquarium. 


INCIDENT WITH THE WIRRALL HARRIERS. 


A well-known M.P. and M.F.H. recently related 
to us the following, which, being strictly true, may 
not be without interest to our readers. 

In the year 18— the huntsman of the Wirrall 
(Cheshire) Harriers had a young fox offered to 
him by a labouring man, and effected its purchase 
for the modest sum of thirty shillings. He 
immediately set about making arrangements for a 
day’s run with the harriers with all the enthusiasm 
of an old fox-hunter, and gloried in the prospect 
of a rattling burst across country. But just as 
everything was settled a severe frost set in and 
continued for more than a month, so that all 
prospect of sport was at an end. Meanwhile, 
however, the fox must of course be fed, and this 
duty devolved upon the huntsman, who made him 
as comfortable as a fox in confinement could 
possibly be. He soon became quite the pet of 
the household, and the children grew so fond of 
the furry little fellow with his bright eyes and 
kittenish ways that they could not bear the thought 
of parting with him, and Reynard himself seemed. 
to feel quite at home, in blissful ignorance of the 
future. Even the huntsman himself grew quite 
attached to him, and when at last the frost broke 
up, it was with very different feelings to those he- 
had previously entertained that he set about the 
preparations for the run. In due time, however, 
the field assembled, huntsmen and hounds all the 
more eager for the enforced delay. A “‘ southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky,” the landscape glittering 
with the morning dew, and gay with scarlet andi 
green. The fox was turned out, and after a few 
minutes’ ‘‘ grace” the whole field started in hot 
pursuit. Poor Reynard soon took in the situa- 
tion, and with that cunning for which he is cele- 
brated, not unmixed with a certain other quality 
with which he is not usually credited—I mean 
atrustfulness of disposition—he doubled upon his 
pursuers and made straight for the horses. With 
wonderful sagacity, considering his terror and 
distress, he singled out his quondam friend, the 
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huntsman, and, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, which would have cost the poor brute his 
life, for he was then almost in the very jaws of 
the dogs, he leaped upon the saddle, and nestled 
closely against his red-coated protector. His 
panting breath and piteous eyes were too much 
for the heart against which his own was beating, 
and his life was spared. Under these circum- 
stances the hunt was abandoned, and Master 
Reynard was reprieved. He was once more 
installed as the family pet. A. W. B. 


THE CAT AS A MUSICAL CRITIC. 


I lately (writes a clergyman in the south of 
Ireland), in visiting a medical friend, had the 
opportunity of witnessing the strange effects of a 
certain kind of music upon a cat. 

Pussy was sporting with her young kittens on 
the rug, when her master drew my attention to 
her, saying that there was an air in Verdi’s “ Il 
Trovatore” which she detected, and would not 
allow to be whistled within her hearing. 

Upon my expressing my surprise, and begging 
for an illustration of the truth of his statement, 
he began to whistle several airs in different styles. 
Of these, however, the cat took not the smallest 
notice. He then changed to the well-known 
‘‘Ah ché la morte,” when instantly her play 
stopped, and her ears pricked up with an uneasy 
motion. As the whistling continued she grew 
more and more restless, and at last, with a piteous 
cry, ran to her master, climbed up beside him, 
and put her paws on his mouth to stop the 
objectionable music. 

I asked was it a trick pussy had been taught? 
but was assured that her antipathy to Verdi’s 
celebrated air originated altogether with herself. 
The doctor had been one day pensively looking 
out of the window, thinking very little of either 
the cat or music. Half unconsciously he com- 
menced the “Ah ché la morte,” when suddenly 
he felt that pussy was clambering up his legs. 
She seemed much excited, and would not be 
quieted till she had stopped his breath with her 
paws. 

From that day she had always shown the most 
determined aversion to this air as distinct from 
all others. It mattered not in what part of the 
house the doctor struck it up, it always brought 
her instantly to his side, and if any one else had 
the temerity to try the experiment it was with 
difficulty she could be kept from tearing out his 
eyes, a fate which had well-nigh befallen a rash 
visitor who had ventured to whistle the tune before 
the extreme violence of the cat’s objection had 
been discovered. 


FELINE AFFECTION. 


Some time ago we were without a cat, and the 
mice were evidently getting ‘‘ the upper hand,” and 
required the upper paw of a puss to keep them 
within bounds. At this important domestic junc- 
ture a friend offered usa fine French kitten, which 
we accepted. Her coat was a very delicate and 





nicely-marked tabby, and she was a lively and 
promising animal. 

But it soon became evident that she differed 
very considerably in character and disposition from 
the English cat. Her predatory powers were ex- 
treme, her agilityamazing, and nothing edible could 
be kept out of her reach. Like Cowper’s French- 
man, she was “ both débonnaire and brisk,” and 
was in the habit of helping herself to forbidden 
food, or, in other words, of ‘‘ taking French leave.” 
Our cooked meat was kept on a shelf suspended 
from the cellar ceiling, and no cat had ever before 
been known to set foot on that shelf. But “Fuzz” 
was more clever than her predecessors, and was 
caught thereon in the act of regaling herself on a 
cold leg of mutton. Various contrivances were 
resorted to in order to frustrate her future designs, 
but she was equal to every *occasion, and sur- 
mounted all obstacles with ease. What, then, was 
to be done? The matter was taken into consi- 
deration, and a sentence of aqueous immersion 
was passed upon her. The sentence was carried 
into execution, and the remains were taken into 
the garden for interment; but, as the ground was 
frozen, they were put into the arbour, there to 
await the breaking up of the frost. A day or two 
after this, walking down the garden towards the 
spot, I perceived a strange cat, darker in coat, but 
a tabby also, sitting in an apparently comfortable 
position, close to the remains of poor Fuzz. On 
approaching nearer I was surprised to find that it 
did not attempt to move, and, on a still closer 
inspection, I perceived that this cat also was dead. 
This animal had been an admirer of Fuzz, and, 
having found her lifeless body, had placed himself 
by its side, and remained there until he was frozen 
to death. I at once dug a hole in the ground, 
placed them both therein, and erected a tomb- 
stone of slate at the head of it, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘ Requiesca/(s) in pace.” 

E. G. D. 


A DOG HIS OWN MASTER. 


In that quarter of Paris in which the Madeleine 
is situated there lives a dog owned by no one, and 
consequently in the enjoyment of perfect freedom. 
No one knows where he comes from or where he 
passes the night. He is not at all handsome, and 
is in fact a cross between an ordinary cur and a 
spaniel setter: he has enormous paws, a rough 
shaggy coat, and short stand-up ears. But he is 
well able to take care of himself. Every day, a 
little before noon, he makes his appearance at the 
Bouillon Duval, enters with a confident air as if he 
were at home, and goes from table to table asking 
for bones and scraps which are never refused to 
him. He is known and received as a regular 
habitué. At one o’clock, having breakfasted to his 
satisfaction, he proceeds to make a tour of the 
Grand Café, where he is equally well received, and 
regaled with pieces of sugar. He then strolls 
about till dinner time, when he returns for his 
share of the bouilli. At nine o’clock he disappears, 
to return without fail the next morning. In 
this manner he has subsisted for the last three 
years X. 
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\ E perfectly remember, from the earliest days 
of the opening of that very singular and 
popular exhibition, Madame ‘Tussaud’s 
Waxworks, that one of the most impressive of the 
company was an old gentleman sitting on a form 
in a part of the room where many of the visitors 
were wont to rest themselves. The old gentleman 
was looking about with much interest, leaning on 
a stick, turning his head on this side and that. 
He was even very frequently politely requested to 
move a little farther. He was dressed in the 
simple attire of a plain country gentleman farmer, 
and forty years ago, or a little more, when we 
first visited this odd collection—the characters 
exhibited then were a little better chosen and 
more select than now—not one of the number 
excited greater attention or gathered a larger 
cluster of wondering spectators. Many considered 
it the chef d’auvre of the exhibition. Its natural- 
ness was so deceptive, its appearance so English. 
This was the effigy of William Cobbett. 
_ If any of our readers may perhaps think some 
Justification necessary for the presentation of the 
likeness and some account of the life of this sin- 
gular man—perhaps the most quarrelsome, con- 
tentious, and racily abusive our country ever 





produced—it is to be found in the fact not only 
that even Lord Dalling, the eminent diplomatist 
—better known as Sir Henry Bulwer—in his very 
interesting volume of four historical characters, 
gives Cobbett a place by the side of Talleyrand, 
Mackintosh, and Canning, but that he was also 
one of the most voluminous writers our language 
has ever known. His works extend over about 
a hundred substantial volumes, and for a long 
course of years he was an element in the domestic 
history of his times. Nor could the history of 
those times be written without many references 
to his name. But it is scarcely from these points 
of view we intend chiefly to attempt to delineate 
the man, although they must in some measure 
give colour tc the picture. Cobbett has always 
seemed to us usually more wonderful than ad- 
mirable, and a character the last we would hold 
up as generally imitable. But the astonishing 
conquests he achieved over circumstances in his 
first years, his prudence and good behaviour, his 
thrift, his persistent pursuit of knowledge under 
the most daunting difficulties, do present points 
of character which are to be admired, and courses 
of conduct worthy of imitation. Nor must we 
forget that this man, who quarrelled with the 
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whole world all round, and who provoked the ire 
and the fear of King, Lords, and Commons, as 
well as of all orders of persons throughout the 
empire, was, by all accounts, a most delightful 
person to live with—much more so than many 
better and more amiable men. He was an emi- 
nently good and tender husband, an affectionate 
and most familiar father; perhaps, in every aspect 
of his life, the most queer fish and odd contradic- 
tion of his times. 

William Cobbett began life as a ploughboy ; he 
ended as Member of Parliament for Oldham. 
Between these two stations, his birth apparently— 
for, strange to say, it is not quite certain, Cobbett 
contradicted everything and everybody, and, 
amongst others, the very parish register—we say, 
therefore, apparently in 1766, and his death in 
1835, there is a most entertaining tissue of roman- 
tic—we may even say instructive—incident. In 
the recapitulation of his life we must often quote 
his own words, none can be better. Thereis one 
circumstance about Cobbett utterly and beyond 
all question indisputable: he is perhaps the finest 
writer of plain English these last ages have pro- 
duced. His mastery over words is at once awful 
and ample, but for the most part it is the most 
pure and wholly unadulterated English. It is 
defaced by abusive epithets—sometimes most 
strangely grotesque and laughable, sometimes 
indecent and disgusting; but it is always the 
same—it is pure, strong, naked English. ‘All 
that I can boast of in my birth,” he says, “ is that 
I was born in old England.” Indeed, he was an 
utterly unreasonable Englishman. ‘‘ Who will 
say,” he exclaims, “that an Englishman ought 
not to despise all the nations of the world? For 
my part, I do, and that most heartily!” But is 
not this picture beautiful >—‘* With respect to my 
ancestors, I shall go no further back than my 
grandfather, and for this plain reason—that I 
never heard talk of any prior to him. He was a 
day labourer, and I have heard my father say that 
he worked for one farmer from the day of his 
marriage to that of his death—upwards of forty 
years. He died before I was born, but I have 
often slept beneath the same roof that sheltered 
him, and where his widow dwelt for several years 
after his death. It was a little thatched cottage 
with a garden before the door. It had but two 
windows ; a damson-tree shaded one and a clump 
of filberts the other. Here I and my brothers 
went every Christmas and Whitsuntide to spend 
a week or two and torment the poor old woman 
with our noise and dilapidations. She used to 
give us milk and bread for breakfast, an apple- 
pudding for dinner, and a piece of bread and 
cheese for our supper. Her fire was made of turf 
cut from the neighbouring heath, and her evening 
light was a rush dipped in grease.” 

But Cobbett’s father had attained a rise in life; 
he was not a day labourer, but a very small 
farmer, and a good plain Englishman. Cobbett, 
we may be quite sure, was not allowed to eat the 
bread of idleness ; when a little boy he whistled 
at the plough, driving it for twopence a day. He 
was allowed to appropriate these earnings to him- 
self, and they were expended on an evening 





schoo!. So his childhood passed, alternating 
this occupation with driving small birds from the 
barley and rooks from the pease, weeding wheat, 
or leading a single horse in harrowing. Then 
came the honour of reaping time, and, in long 
after years, when all England from end to end 
was ringing with abuse or acclamation of his 
name, he refers with pride to these first years, 
talks with passionate love cf his old home, and 
fields, and father, and exclaims over all, ‘‘ Honest 
pride! happy days!” His birthplace was in alittle 
cottage by Farnham in Surrey. Riding through 
Farnham with his son Richard towards the close 
of his life, he tells how he stopped opposite the 
door of a little old house, where there appeared 
to be a great parcel of children. ‘‘ There, Dick,” 
said he, “‘ when I was just such a little creature as 
that whom you see in the doorway, I lived in this 
very house with my Grandfather Cobbett.” He 
pulled up his horse and looked very hard at it, 
but said nothing, and on they went. But this 
was the grandfather’s house, a little nearer to the 
town was that which was his birthplace. We do 
not know if it has yielded to the innovations of 
time, but it became a public-house—a very respect- 
able one—beneath the sign—very appropriate— 
of “‘ The Jolly Farmer.” 

But soon the fit of reflection seized the boy. 
It was in the year 1782 that he went to see a 
relation near Portsmouth. If the sight of the sea 
astonished him the sight of the fleet, men-of-war 
off Spithead, fairly turned his brain; it was sud- 
den, but it was decisive. He must go onthesea; 
he must expend that underclassed activity of his 
away from farms and fields and cottages. With- 
out taking counsel from any person, he tells how 
he jumped into a boat, paid his sixpence, and 
mounted the Pegasus; but the captain was kind 
and considerate far beyond the average captains of 
that time. He expostulated with the boy, set 
before him the trials of seamanship, especially 
told him how awful it would be if, as was fre- 
quently the case, he should come to be “ married 
to Miss Roper,’ a pleasant and facetious way of 
describing the cat-o’-nine-tails—and, in a word, 
refused to take him. Then he offered himself on 
board the Charybdis, but her captain also refused 
to take him. ‘‘ So,” he says, ‘“‘I returned once 
more to the plough, but I was spoiled for a 
farmer.” Shortly after, upon the occasion of a 
day’s holiday, without at all meditating the act, 
but having money in his pocket, on the road sud- 
denly the apparition of the London stage-coach 
appeared before him; he mounted it, and was set 
down a perfect stranger on Ludgate Hill. He 
writes very affectionately afterwards of this, which 
seemed an act of ingratitude to his father, but he 
had taken his course. He fell in with a hop 
merchant from Surrey, who turned out a real 
friend, and through him, of all places in the world, 
we next find the adventurous youth on a high 
stool in a lawyer’s office in Gray’s Inn Lane. He 
could write a good plain hand, and, in the office 
of Mr. Holland, he was for some time a copyist. 
‘No part of my life,” he says, ‘‘has been wholly 
unattended with pleasure, except the nine months 
in Gray’s Inn. 1 worked like a galley-slave from 
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five in the morning until eight or nine at night, 
and sometimes all night long. When I think of 
the ‘saids’ and ‘so-forths’ and the coverts of 
tautology that I scribbled over, when I think of 
those sheets of seventy-two words, and those lines 
two inches apart—gracious Heaven! If I am 
doomed to be wretched, bury me beneath Iceland 
snows and let me feed on blubber, stretch me under 
the burning line and denyme propitious dews; nay, 
if it is to be so, suffocate me with the infected 
and pestilential air of a democratic club-room ; 
but save me from the desk of an attorney!” Then 
he and the housekeeper did not get on well 
together apparently. ‘‘ Ours was, I believe, the 
oldest and ugliest of the sisterhood. It would 
be wronging the Witch of Endor to compare her 
to this hag. She was the only creature who ever 
deigned to enter into conversation with me; all, 
except the name, I was in prison, and she was my 
keeper.” 

So the long and short of it is that William 
Cobbett enlisted in the army, and now we really 
reach the commencement of his career. In his 
capacity of private soldier, resolutely and loyally 
fulfilling every duty, amidst obstacles and difficul- 
ties which were infinitely greater then than now, 
he commenced a course of steady self-education ; 
his success in his regiment became rapid, and 
perhaps there are very few instances in which that 
can be said which must be said of Cobbett, that 
his enlistment was the origin of his self-advance- 
ment. He wasa year at Chatham. He appears 
to have had a kind colonel, who noticed him, 
advised, and helped him. The colonel saw the 
excellency of his writing, but pointed out to him 
the deficiencies of his grammar, so the thorough 
mastery of English grammar was one of the first 
purposes to which he set himself, a curious 
account to give of the author of one of the best 
grammars of our language ever written, and 
beyond a doubt the most if not the only amusing 
one. We suppose we must not stay to quote his 
description of the way in which he pursued his 
studies in the guard-room, with his knapsack for 
a book-case, and a bit of board laid upon his knees 
fora table on which to write. His income was 
then only sixpence a day, but he was almost im- 
mediately promoted to the rank of a corporal, 
and describes with pardonable vanity years after 
the pleasure he felt when he mounted upon 
his shoulders the bit of white woollen as the 
mark of dignity. Cobbett was not ungrateful to 
the memory of his colonel, but he ascribes his 
promotion chiefly to regularity and early-rising, 
“the best means,” he says, ‘‘ of husbanding time. 
To this more than anything,” he adds, “I owed 
my very extraordinary promotion in the army. I 
was always ready; if I had to mount guard at 
ten I was ready at nine; never did any man or 
thing wait one moment for me. Being at an age 
under twenty years speedily raised from corporal 
to sergeant-major at once over the heads of thirty 
sergeants, I naturally should have been an object 
of hatred and envy, but this habit of early rising 
and rigid adherence to the precepts I had laid 
down, subdued those passions.” At home and 
abroad, at Nova Scotia, in New Brunswick, he 





was in the army for nine years. Returning to 
Portsmouth, he solicited his discharge, and he 
received it, with the following most honourable 
letter :-— 

‘* Portsmouth, 19th December, 1791. 

‘“‘Sergeant-Major Cobbett having most press- 
ingly applied for his discharge, at Major Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s request, General Frederick 
has ordered Major Lord Edward Fitzgerald to 
return the sergeant-major thanks for his behaviour 
and conduct during the time of his being in the 
regiment, and Major Lord Edward adds his most 
hearty thanks to those of the General.” 

During his service in the army Cobbett had 
never been once disgraced, confined, nor even 
reprimanded; it is an extraordinary and most 
honourable story, especially considering the vehe- 
mently passionate nature of the man. It seems 
as if he had kept, while in the army, all his vehe- 
ment and passionate nature disciplined and 
under hatches, only to burst forth with tenfold 
power through the remaining years of his life. 

On the 3rd of February, 179z2—that is, about 
ten weeks after he received his discharge—Cob- 
bett married. His courtship and marriage con- 
stitute one of the most charming little idyls from 
humble life. We may presume that most of our 
readers know the story, but its outlines will bear 
repetition, for they bring out in a strong light the 
peculiar character of the man. He alighted 
upon his future wife many years before their 
marriage, when in the New World. The reader 
will be sure to smile at some parts of the story, 
but especially at its commencement. ‘When I 
first saw my wife,” he says, ‘“‘she was thirteen 
years old, and I was near twenty; she was the 
daughter of a sergeant-major of artillery, and I 
was sergeant-major of a regiment of foot. We 
were both stationed in the city of St. John’s, in 
New Brunswick. I sat in the same room with 
her for about an hour, in company with others, 
and I made up my mind that she was the very 
girl for me; that I thought her beautiful is cer- 
tain, for that I had always said should be an 
indispensable qualification; but I saw in her what 
I deemed to be marks of that sobriety of conduct 
of which I have said so much, and which in her 
has been the greatest blessing of my life. It was 
in the dead of winter, and of course the snow lay 
several feet deep on the ground, and the weather 
was piercingly cold. It was my habit, when I 
had done my morning’s writing, to go out ut 
break of day to take a walk on a hill, at the foot 
of which our barracks lay. In about three mom 
ings after I had first seen her, I had, by an invi- 
tation to breakfast with me, got up two young men 
to join me in my walk, and our road lay by the 
house of her father and mother. It was hardly 
light, and she was out in the snow, scrubbing out 
a washing-tub. ‘ That’s the girl for me,’ said I, 
when we had got out of her hearing.” 

Very many years after, one of these young men 
came to see Cobbett in England, wondering 
whether the famous man were his old friend of 
Nova Scotia; and he was yet more amazed to 
find, in the mother of two fine young men, whom 
Cobbett introduced as his sons, the pretty little 
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girl whom they had seen scrubbing out the wash- 
ing-tub in that early winter daybreak. In the 
course of some short time after that winter morn- 
ing, upon the removal of Cobbett’s regiment to 
some distance in the same colony, a betrothment 
took place between himself and the young girl. 
Marriagewas, of course, out of the question for some 
time tocome. Apparently two or three more years 
went on, and her father’s regiment was ordered 
home to Woolwich. Cobbett reflected two things 
—that in Woolwich her father’s home was likely 
to be visited by numerous persons not very select, 
some who might be absolutely displeasing to her, 
and that she would most likely seek a situation ; 
but he could not bear, he says, the idea of her 
working hard. This story he tells in order to 
exalt his wife in the estimation of her children : 
“*T had saved a hundred and fifty guineas, the 
earnings of my early hours in writing for the pay- 
master, the quartermaster, and others, in addition 
to the saving of my own pay. I sent her all my 
money before she sailed, and ‘wrote to her to beg 
her, if she found her home uncomfortable, to take 
a lodging with respectable people, and at any 
rate not to spare the money, but to live without 
hard work until I arrived in England, and I told 
her I should get plenty more money before I re- 
turned home.” It was four years before this took 
place, when he received his discharge, and from 
Portsmouth proceeded to Woolwich. ‘I found,” 
he says, “my little girl a servant-of-all-work— 
and hard work it was—at five pounds a year, in 
the house of a Captain Brisac, and, without 
hardly saying a word about the matter, she put 
into my hands the whole of the hundred and fifty 
guineas unbroken. Need I tell,” he adds, “‘ kind- 
hearted English parentts what effect this anecdote 
must have on the minds of our children? Need 
I attempt to describe what effect this example 
ought to have on every young woman who shall 
do me the honour to read this book? An in- 
dubitable proof of the soundness of my own 
judgment was certainly added to my love of her 
beautiful person.” He goes on to say that there 
are no doubt many young women in the country 
who, under similar circumstances, would have 
acted as his wife did, but, remembering her age, 
and the temptations by which she was surrounded, 
“living,” he says, ‘‘amongst young women who 
put upon their backs every shilling they could 
come at, this young girl leaving a bag of gold, of 
which she was the perfect mistress, untouched, 
and preferring during those years a life of hard 
work and independence, reflects honour on her 
sex, and ought to have weight with every young 
woman whose eyes or ears the story may reach.” 

Immediately after his marriage the youtg 
couple—for they were both yet young—went 
straight away to France, where they spent a 
honeymoon of six months, of which he always 
spoke as the happiest six months of his whole 
life. What his means were at this time we do not 
very certainly know; what we do know is that 
Cobbett was a man in private life remarkable for 
probity and prudence. They had the hundred 
and fifty guineas, and it is probable that he had 
much more; his savings from his ordinary pay, 





and the numerous pieces of clerkly work in which 
he had been engaged. But his visit to France was 
with a distinct purpose. He thought it of im- 
portance that he should perfect his knowledge of 
the French language, especially its pronunciation. 
Amongst his other works our readers will remem- 
ber that, years after, he became the author of a 
French grammar, a companion to his English 
one; but it is as probable that after his years of 
hard service he thought himself entitled to a little 
rest, and desired to mature plans for his future 
life. 

And now and henceforth quite another man 
appears before us; the quiet, orderly life passes 
quite away ; he becomes a man of incessant agi- 
tation, and his breath, his words, written or 
spoken, as storms on which he rides. It cannot 
be within the purpose of these pages to recite the 
long succession of political conflicts through 
which he passed. It is hardly too much to say 
that even his great contemporary, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, scarcely more frequently agitated the 
nerves, or occupied the mouths, ears, and minds 
of men in this country, than this extraordinary 
ploughboy. But we think it cannot be too con- 
stantly reiterated that all the nobler points of 
Cobbett’s character—his frugality, generosity, and 
foresight; his strong perceptive judgment, his 
industry, his sense of independence, his good 
habits of early-rising, obstinate persistence in 
duty—the latter attributes, which served him so 
well in the army—were implanted and matured in 
the lowly cottage at Farnham. 


‘* Just as the twig was bent the tree inclined.” 


He hurried from France on the outbreak of the 
Revolution of 1792; he hastened to the United 
States and settled in Philadelphia. At first and 
for some time he occupied himself in giving 
English lessons to French emigrants, of whom 
there were numbers, flying, as, indeed Cobbett had 
fled, from the French shores, among his pupils. 
It is very remarkable to notice that Lord Dalling 
says that no other than Talleyrand desired to re- 
ceive lessons. Very naturally, Cobbett, who was 
a staunch Conservative, hated the cz-devant bishop, 
and refused to go to his house. ‘‘ But,” he says, 
“the lame fiend hopped over this difficulty by 
offering to come to my house.” Cobbett, how- 
ever, would not consent to give him lessons even 
on these terms. At that time adverse opinions with 
reference to the constitution ran and raged very 
high in the States. Of course there was a strong 
Republican democratic party, also a very strong 
Conservative party, hearty lovers of the king, 
government, and constitution of the mother coun- 
try. 

Cobbett now found what he wanted, an op- 
portunity for a good stand-up fight. He flung 
himself with all the whole-hearted vehemence of 
his gathered and united powers on the Conserva- 
tive side. He published in rapid succession the 
celebrated ‘‘ Porcupine Papers;” he became 
known as Peter Porcupine; and, assuredly, what- 
ever estimate may be formed of the papers them- 
selves, never did designation more aptly oF 
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‘happily describe not only these, but the man, his 
‘whole public life, and most of his writings. He 
became a well-known bookseller, in Second 
Street, Philadelphia, and, in spite of the immense 
animosity he excited, he probably succeeded well. 
His papers and pamphlets commanded a large 
circulation, but he was soon indicted for libel and 
condemned in the first instance. A yet more 
serious indictment was preferred against him by 
Dr. Rush, whose method of treating yellow fever 
provoked Cobbett’s most exasperated opposition. 
From the text, ‘Can the rush grow up without 
mire and the flag without water?” -Cobbett 
preached a sermon in which he denounced Rush’s 
method of bleeding, purging, and emaciating the 
system, designating him the ‘“‘San-Grado of 
America.” He also published a series of papers 
called ‘‘The Rushlight,” exclusively devoted to 
the denunciation of Dr. Rush’s system of medi- 
cine. We cannot but think he was urged by 
purest motives in this attack upon Rush. The 
yellow fever was raging in some parts of the 
States; Rush was medical man to George Wash- 
ington; in proportion to the eminence of the 
physician were the interests involved. Cobbett was, 
however, again condemned in a fine of five thou- 
sand dollars damages, and it was certainly signi- 
ficant that on the day on which he was con- 
demned George Washington died under the treat- 
ment which Cobbett was doomed for having 
libelled. 

Poor Porcupine was nearly ruined, but he bore 
up with his ordinary unconquerable magnani- 
mity, only determining to leave the United States 
and set sail for England. This he did in 
June, 1800, having resided there nearly eight 
years, now, as he said, shaking off the dust 
of his feet as a testimony against them, and 
leaving as his parting benediction that it was “ an 
infamous land, where judges became felons and 
felons judges.” There can be no doubt that the 
real cause of his condemnation was political—his 
unblushing attachment to England, where he was 
regarded already with extraordinary favour. Lord 
Dalling, in his interesting account of him, says 
that ‘‘at this period George the Third admired 
him as his greatest champion; Lord North, the 
Prime Minister, hailed him as the greatest poli- 
tical reasoner of his time; and Mr. Wyndham, 
the elegant, refined, classical, and manly, was in 
raptures at his genius: while throughout England 
the English writer who despised Frenchmen and 
insulted Americans on their own shores was an 
‘eminently popular character.’ Thus Cobbett 
landed again in the old country amidst strong 
likelihoods of great popular favour, and he set up 
‘the “‘ Porcupine” in Pall Mall, where he became a 
bookseller. 

But, alas! for poor Porcupine; things hege 
were going adverse to his notions. Catholic 
emancipation was afloat, and this, singular to say, 
with Cobbett’s history of the Reformation before 
our eyes, was a notion utterly opposed to all 
Cobbett’s conceptions of political wisdom or 
righteousness. ‘Then the fever against France 
was subsiding, and Cobbett, who was an incarnate 
bundle of preiudices, possessing not only all our 





old, unreasoning, national antipathy to France, 
but now roused to madness by the horrors of the 
Revolution, was resolute against the Government 
in the peace of Amiens. Inthe general illumina- 
tion he refused to illuminate, and his solitary 
house in Pall Mall stood dark and uncheered by a 
single candle, while all the Mall was in a blaze of 
light. He had written to Lord Pelham declaring 
that he would not illuminate, and the minister 
had very gracefully given orders for the protection 
of his house. Cobbett was at that time too im- 
portant a man to be given over to the mob; his 
windows, however, were all smashed, and the 
doors and sashes broken. The ringleaders were 
arrested—they were mostly gentlemen—tried, and 
found guilty, but recommended to mercy. In 
the court the counsel for the prisoners asked Mr. 
Cobbett if he joined in the recommendation. It 
was quite characteristic of him that he instantly 
replied, “ Certainly not, sir; I came here to ask 
for justice, not for mercy!” They were, however, 
only fined thirty pounds each, and bound over to 
keep the peace for two years. Thus, however, 
Cobbett was becoming unpopular with the Govern- 
ment; but Cobbett was a man to feel intently 
personal insults. 

Mr. Pitt was invited to meet him in private 
to dine at Mr. Wyndham’s, and refused with 
some contemptuous reminiscences of Cobbett’s 
lowly birth. Lord Dalling says that Pitt went 
to the dinner, but treated Cobbett with marked 
coolness; in any case Pitt made an enemy, 
for Cobbett was not above those littlenesses in 
which a personal pique adds a sting to a public 
action. We would rather dwell on those features 
of character which bring out Cobbett as he was 
in himself—the brave endurance, the backbone of 
high character in the man. Henceforth his life 
was spent in warfare. The times were singular, 
the Government was stringent. In 1803, literally 
and really, for calling the Irish Government 
‘‘ wooden ”—it amounted to no more than that— 
he was fined five hundred pounds. The times 
were very different from ours; the leaders in every 
daily newspaper now contain more bitter material 
than furnished the occasions for prosecution then. 
The occasion of his most fatal and condemnatory 
prosecution was the flogging of some men in the 
local militia, sentenced to receive five hundred 
lashes each because they unitedly remonstrated 
with their colonel against the subtraction of the 
cost of their knapsacks from their pay money. 
No doubt Cobbett felt like an old soldier. In the 
army the lines had fallen to him in pleasanter 
places; his hastiest indignation was aroused. 
Indeed, we know that the treatment of our soldiers 
at that time will not, as a rule, bear looking at. 
His severe condemnation of the court-martial and 
their sentence led to his trial by special jury on 
the 15th of June, 1810. On the goth of July he 
was brought up for judgment; he was sentenced 
to be in prison for two years, to pay a fine.of five 
thousand pounds, and upon the expiration of the 
two years to find securities, himself in three 
thousand pounds and two in one thousand each, 
for his good behaviour for seven years. Lord 
Dalling says: ‘‘Two years imprisonment and a 
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fine of five thousand pounds only wanted the 
gentle accompaniment of ear-cropping to have 
done honour to the Star Chamber.” Nor must 
we forget that a strong point in Cobbett’s un- 
questionably tremendous denunciation was that 
the sentence of five hundred lashes upon the poor 
mutineers was inflicted beneath the guardianship 
of German troops, which he regarded as an 
ominous violation of English liberty. 

All these years Cobbett hada large farm at Bat- 
ley in Hampshire, and during the period of his im- 
prisonment his wife, eldest son, and daughter kept 
everything belonging to the farm in order, and 
Cobbett tells with what delicious enjoyment every 
week a hamper came to him in Newgate, which, 
in addition to other materials—plants and herbs, 
flowers, “‘ violets, primroses, and cowslips, if in 
season ”’—brought a letter from every one of his 
children. ‘‘I always thanked them,” he said, 
‘for their pretty letter, and never expressed a 
wish to see them write better; and thus,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ while the ferocious tigers thought I was 
doomed to incessant mortification, and to rage 
that must extinguish my mental powers, I found 
in my children, and in their spotless, courageous, 
and affectionate mother, delights to which the 
callous hearts of the tigers were strangers.” 

It was a curious circumstance that when the 
threat of invasion from France aroused the fire 
of the whole nation—the occasion which pro- 
duced Robert Hall’s wonderful sermon addressed 
to the volunteers, called ‘‘ Thoughts Suitable to 
the Present Crisis”—a paper appeared, entitled 
‘* Important Considerations for the People of this 
Kingdom.” The author was unknown. The 
author could not be discovered. It was laid 
before the Government; it was thought so calcu- 
fated to rouse the national fire that they caused 
it to be printed, and read, probably, in every 
pulpit throughout the nation. It was not until 
many years after, upon the occasion of another 
prosecution of Cobbett on the charge of attempt- 
ing to rouse the people against the Government 
of the country, that, to the universal astonish- 
ment, he claimed and proved his authorship of 
the paper, and thus attempted to hurl back the 
charge that he was an enemy to order and to his 
country. The period of his imprisonment passed, 
however, he again determined to turn his back 
upon England. The man was unconquerable. As 
the ‘“‘ Times ” newspaper said of him, ‘‘ by a mas- 
culine force of genius, and the lever of a proud, 
confident, and determined will, he pushed aside a 
mass of obstacles of which the slightest and least 
would have repelled the boldest and most ambi- 
tious of ordinary men.” ‘‘ Oppression,” however, 
we are told by the wise man, ‘maketh a wise 
man mad.” Cobbett was thoroughly soured and 
embittered ; he left old England behind him, not 
in an amiable frame of mind, and returning to 
America, settled himself on a farm in Long 
Island, where he led and lived a peaceful life, 
but not an inactive one. He had left one of his 
sons behind him in England—a bookseller in 
London. 

Very shortly after Cobbett’s arrival in America 
he wrote his Grammar of the English Lan- 





guage, ‘“‘the only amusing grammar,” says Lord 
Dalling, ‘‘ever written.” In the first month 
of its publication in England, his son sold ten 
thousand copies. In the States, on this visit, he 
seems to have taken no part at all in politics; but 
it was not long before the restless man returned 
to his life of agitation in England, through which 
it is beside our purpose to attempt to follow 
him. He was prosecuted for libel again seven 
times, but our readers must not think too severely 
of the noisy man. They were strange times in 
which he lived, and through which England was 
passing; and innumerable matters for which our 
fathers in those days were prosecuted are now the 
ordinary circumstances of England’s life and law. 
In the main, Cobbett meant well, but he was often 
inconsistent, sometimes exceedingly foolish; 
while, again, many of the wrong things he did 
were like the froth and foam generated by a right 
idea in a passion. We have referred to his paper 
read as a sermon throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; in like manner, when the 
agricultural and labouring classes were universally 
the victims of an illusionary idea, that the intro- 
duction of machinery would result in the ruin of 
the labourer, Cobbett—we confess almost to our 
amazement—took unquestionably the right view; 
addressed a letter to journeymen and labourers, 
wisely counselling them as to their true interests 
in the matter. Of this thirty thousand copies 
were sold during the first week of its publication. 
Lord Brougham thought so highly of it, that, 
years after, he asked permission to reprint it for 
circulation among the people, and we have no 
doubt that it was the origin of that wise little 
book by Charles Knight, called ‘‘The Results of 
Machinery.” Upon the occasion of the writer's 
last and greatest trial, for sowing the seeds of 
incendiarism among the people by means of the 
press, he also subpcenaed this paper as a witness 
in his favour, and the witness did not speak in 
vain. Returning to England, his ‘“‘ Weekly Regis- 
ter” attained a sale of seventy-two thousand 
copies a week. 

Cobbett now attempted to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. Probably he was the most 
talked-of man of his day. The ‘‘Times” news- 
paper, upon the occasion of his death, speaks ot 
him as “‘a more extraordinary Englishman than 
any other of his time.” The occasion of his in- 
tended visit to Manchester shortly after the 
Peterloo massacre startled the authorities of the 
town into the wildest alarm. The borough reeve 
posted bills throughout the town enjoining all 
people to stay within doors, especially women 
and children; special constables were sworn in; 
atroop of the 15th Hussars and a body of in- 
fantry lined the road, protected by two field- 
pieces. We are not to imagine that there was 
any thought of disturbance on Cobbett’s part, 
only it was expected that from the whole region 
the working classes would turn out to meet their 
friend, and the event was looked upon with dread. 
Cobbett, of course, instantly upon the intelli- 
gence turned aside. But, approaching Preston, 
it has been said that he passed through forty 
miles of huzzas from a hundred and fifty to two 
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thousand people. He was twice returned mem- 
ber for Oldham; the poor ploughboy became a 
member of the British Legislature. Lord Dalling 
seems to have been a member of the House when 
Cobbett took his seat. He says: ‘It was an in- 
teresting thing to see him enter; when members, 
who knew by reputation the vigour of his elo- 
quence and his scar-inflicting lash, saw palpably 
before them the real, living William Cobbett, the 
sight of the elderly, respectable-looking, quiet, 
but red-faced gentleman, in a dust-coloured coat, 
drab breeches, with gaiters, was a strange and 
almost historical curiosity. Tall and strongly 
built, but stooping, with sharp eyes, a round and 
ruddy countenance, smallish features, and a pecu- 
liarly cynical mouth, he realised pretty nearly the 
idea that might have been formed about him.” 
He did some foolish things in the House; the 
most foolish of all was his motion that the 
king should be petitioned to strike off the name 
of Sir Robert Peel from the list of Councillors. 
All that can be said about it is that Cobbett was 
consistent with himself in his motion. He believed 
that Peel’s paper currency was creating a lawless 
spirit of gambling and was destined to ruin the 
British Empire. Of course the motion was utterly 
and indignantly rejected; but it was not graceful 
in Sir Robert Peel when he commenced his reply 
to say that he should “‘ treat the member for Old- 
ham with the same deference as if he had been a 
respectable member.” Curious, and animating 
too, to say it, the fathers of both these great men 
had been day labourers in the field! Cobbett 
died in 1835. When his illness was pronounced 
fatal, the day before his death, he caused himself 
to be carried round his farm that he might look 
his last upon the fields, the orchards, and trees he 
loved. During the night after that return he 
died. He was quite aware that his agitated 
career was drawing to a ciose, but talked with 
clearness and confidence. At ten minutes past 
one o'clock he shut his eyes as if to sleep, leaned 
back, and was no more. In such peace passed 
away the spirit of the stormiest Englishman of 
his time. He was buried in Farnham Church- 
yard; his coffin lies next to those of his father 
and grandfather. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that immense concourses of people followed him 
to the grave, and numbers of those public men— 
members of Parliament and others—who had 
more or less of sympathy with his public life. 
Better still, it has been the lot of few men who 
have lived as he lived to be followed by such family 
affection and tender regard; and it must never be 
forgotten that, whatever may be the opinions 
formed with reference to this extraordinary man, 
his family life, the pictures we have of his method 


_ Of educating his children, the social joys and un- 


reserved confidences round his fireside, are singu- 
larly exemplary, instructive, and beautifu!, Nor 
can it be doubted, we think, that, taken as a 
whole, his influence greatly ameliorated the con- 
dition of the working classes. Cobbett was no 
democrat, but really at heart a sound Conserva- 
tive; he loved the land, he loved the Constitu- 
tion, but he came up with the rude force of his 
iron hand mercilessly against what he regarded 





as the corruption of his time. The fingers which 
held his pen were like fangs of steel, and they 
stuck into the flesh of his adversaries, tearing it 
remorselessly. Thus he speaks of one as “a sly- 
looking fellow, with a hard, slate-coloured coun- 
tenance. He set out by blushing, and I may 
leave any one to guess at the efforts that must be 
made to get a blush through a skin like his.” 
Addressing another, he says, ‘“‘ Having thus 
settled the point of controversy, give me leave 
to ask you, my sleepy-eyed sir—?” A _ hatter 
crosses his path, and he writes of him that “his 
heart is as black and foul as the liquid in which 
he dabbles.” A renegade commodore has dis- 
pleased him; he says of him: ‘He will pro- 
bably rise to the rank of an admiral, if contrary 
winds do not blow him in the way of an enemy.” 

But there is a feature of Cobbett’s character 
which all persons, of every shade of opinion, 
have regarded with almost unmingled pleasure— 
his love of the country, his delineations of country 
life. In this he mingles the reality of Crabbe, 
the sentiment and tenderness of Goldsmith and 
Bloomfield. He carried into the latest years of 
his life the passionate regard for the fields and 
farms, the village homesteads—the sights and 
sounds by which his earliest days had been sur- 
rounded. His “ Rural Rides,” which extended 
almost over the whole of England, illustrate this. 
It scarcely matters to what page we turn. Coming 
to Horncastle, he says, ‘‘ There is one deficiency, 
and that, with me, a great one, throughout this 
country of corn and grass and oxen and sheep 
that I have come over during the last three weeks, 
namely, the want of simging-birds. We are now 
just in the season when they sing most. Here, in 
all this country, I have seen and heard only about 
four skylarks, and not one other singing-bird of 
any description; and of the small birds that do 
not sing I have seen only one _yellow-hammer, and 
it was perched on the rail of a pound between 
Boston and Sibsey. Oh! the thousands of linnets 
all singing together on one tree in the sand-hills 
of Surrey! Oh! the carolling in the coppices 
and the dingles of Hampshire and Sussex and 
Kent! At this moment, five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the groves at Barn-Elm are echoing with the 
warblings of thousands upon thousands of birds. 
The ¢hrush begins a little before it is light, next 
the blackbird, next the Jark begins to rise; all the 
rest begin the moment the sun gives the signal, 
and from the hedges, the bushes, from the middle 
and the topmost twigs of the trees, comes the 
singing of endless variety; from the long dead 
grass comes the sound of the sweet and soft voice 
of the whzte-throat or nettletom, while the loud and 
merry song of the /ark—the songster himself out 
of sight—seems to descend from the skies. 
MILTON, in his description of Paradise, has not 
omitted the ‘song of earliest birds.’ However, 
everything taken together, here in Lincolnshire 
are more good things than man could have had 
the conscience to ask of God.” Almost all his 
writings abound with such paragraphs, for, write 
upon whatever he would, he could not keep long 
away from the country, and he never wrote at 
second-hand or from hearsay, but from what he 
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had felt and seen. Coming to Hexham, he says, 
‘There I found the oak-tree—certain proof of a 
milder atmosphere, for the oak, though amongst 
the hardest woods, is amongst the tenderest of 
plants known as natives of our country.” How 
beautifully he writes among the woodlands, 
“interesting,” he says, “‘on many accounts, not 
so much on account of their masses of green 
leaves as on account of the variety of sights and 
sounds and incidents that they afford;” and then 
follows one of the sweetest descriptions of the 
wood to which we can anywhere refer, and almost 
what reads like a cheerful lyric upon the wood- 
man’s life, which he thinks must be really plea- 
sant. ‘Weare apt to think that the birds have a 
hard time of it in winter, but we forget the warmth 
of the woods, which far exceeds anything to be 
found in the farmyard.” Howsweet this descrip- 
tion of a lark on the wing: ‘A lark, very near to 
me in a ploughed field, rose from the ground, and 
was saluting the sun with his delightful song. He 
was got about as high asthe dome of St. Paul’s, 
having me for a motionless and admiring auditor, 
when the hen started up from nearly the same 
spot whence the cock had risen, flew up and 
passed close by him. I could not hear what she 
said, but supposed that she must have given him 
a pretty smart reprimand, for down she came upon 
the ground, and he, ceasing to sing, took a twirl 
in the air and came down after her. Others have, 
I dare say, seen this a thousand times over, but I 
never observed it before.” Then how he loved 
the old houses—the old farms, manor-houses, and 
farms of the land! ‘* When the old farmhouses 
are down—and down they must come in time— 
what a miserable thing the country will be!” He 
spent a large portion of his penmanship in be- 
wailing the gradual diminution of small farms, 
and their absorption into the large and extensive 
lordships of modern times. And how he loved 
the old churches and the old cathedrals. He 
never fails in his “‘ Rural Rides” to note down 
where some especially beautiful one had charmed 
him, although very often quite unreasonable and 
thoroughly English in his admiration. As when, in 
Lincolnshire, he says: ‘“‘ From everything that I 
have heard, the Netherlands is a country very 
much resembling Lincolnshire, and they say that 
the church at Antwerp is like that at Boston; but 
my opinion is that Lincolnshire alone contains 





more of these fine buildings than the whole con- 
tinent of Europe!” The dear, unreasonable, 
true-born Englishman ! 

We have heard Cobbett spoken of as an infidel. 
Nothing of the sort; he was a thorough Church- 
of-England man ; in fact, he was always mocking 
at the philosophy—or the ‘“‘/ee-losophy,” as he 
calls it—and rationalism of his times. He is very 
unreasonably discourteous to Quakers; he mauled 
Unitarians, especially for their rationalistic views 
of the resurrection of Christ. The idea of a Jew 
having a place in Parliament drove him off into 
some of his wildest tantrums of speech; and most 
lovely are some of the pictures he draws of Sab- 
bath in the country, an essential part of which is 
not only rest at home, but the whole family wend- 
ing their way to the old village church. 

Such was William Cobbett. There has never 
been an adequate life of him, and such a publica- 
tion would, we believe, well repay a competent 
biographer. The ‘‘Times” newspaper, in its 
leader upon his death, says, “This self-taught 
peasant was the most voluminous writer that has 
liyed for centuries.” We believe him to be the 
most voluminous writer in our language, with the 
exception—if, indeed, he be an exception—of 
William Prynne ; and we would take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that if any one would know of 
what our language is capable, then let him study 
the writings of William Cobbett. The able leader 
which we have already quoted speaks of his style 
as ‘‘ unequalled and inimitable in perspicuity, and 
in homely muscular vigour always pure, rising to 
a raciness often elegant, characterised by involun- 
tary logic, smoothed and cemented in its parts by 
a mingling stream of torturing sarcasm, con- 
temptuous jocularity, and fierce and slaughtering 
invective.” This and much more to the same 
purpose. We have not been careful in this paper 
to point out the inconsistencies or to draw any 
attention to the political vices of this singular 
man ; we have been simply desirous of illustrating 
the portrait by some account of this extraordinary 
life, commenced in a lowly farm cottage, matured 
and disciplined as a private soldier, and after- 
wards as a non-commissioned officer in a regi- 
ment, then emerging upon the scene of public 
affairs as one of the most conscientious agitators 
and amazing influences of his time. 

E. PAXTON HOOD. 
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INDIAN FABLES. 


COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


THE WISE MAN AND HIS TWO PUPILS. 


A wise man in the East had two pupils, to each 
of whom he gave, one night, a sum of money, 
and said, “What I have given you is very little; 
yet with it you must buy at once something that 
would fill this dark room.” One of them pur- 
chased a great quantity of hay, and cramming it 





BY P. V. RAMASWAMI RAJU, B.A. 


into the room, said, ‘‘ Sir, I have filled the room.” 
“Yes,” said the wise man, “and with greater 


gloom.” Then the other, with scarcely a third of - 


the money, bought a candle, and lighting it, said, 
‘Sir, I have filled the hall.” ‘ Yes,” said the 
wise man, ‘‘and with light. Such are the ways 
of wisdom, for it seeks good means to good 
ends.” 
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THE LION AND THE YOUNG LION. 


A young lion, fond of applause, shunned the 
company of the lions, and sought that of vulgar 
and ignoble beasts. He passed all his time with 
asses. He presided at their meetings. He 
copied their airs and their manners. In a word, 
he was an ass in every thing except the ears. 
Elated with vanity, he betook himself to his 
father’s retreat, to display his rare qualities there. 
He could not but have some that were very ridi- 
‘culous. He brays, the lion starts. 

“Puppy,” said he to him, “this disagreeable 
noise shows what sort of company you have kept. 
Puppies always betray their stupidity.” 

“Why are you so severe?” asked the young 


lion. ‘Our assembly has always admired me.” 
‘“‘ How ill-grounded your pride is,” replied the 
father. ‘You may be sure that lions despise 


what asses admire.” 

A fool always finds another fool who admires 
him. It is not the approbation of such people 
that we should court, but that of people of mind, 
of merit, and of taste. 


THE PEACOCK, THE GOOSE, AND THE TURKEY. 


A peacock was near a barn along with a goose 
and a turkey. They regarded the peacock with 
envious eyes, and made fun of his ridiculous pride. 
‘The peacock, conscious of his superior merit, 
despised their base envy, and shook out the beau- 
tiful plumage which dazzled them. 

** Look at that conceited bird,” said the turkey ; 
“with what pride the creature struts along! Was 
there ever so conceited a bird? If intrinsic worth 
were regarded, turkeys have a skin whiter and 
fairer than this ugly peacock. And see what 
hideous legs and ugly claws the creature has! 
And what horrible cries he utters, fit to frighten 
the very owls.” 

“It is true,” rejoined the peacock, ‘‘ these are 
my defects; you may despise my legs and my 
voice, but critics like you rail in vain. Know that 
if my legs supported a goose or a turkey, no one 
would have noticed such defects in you.” 

Beauty and merit cause defects to be noticed 
and criticised; but it is the way of envious people 
to have eyes only to perceive faults, and to be 
insensible to real and manifest excellence. 


THE FOOLS AND THE DRUM. 


Two fools heard a drum sounding, and said to 
themselves, “‘There is some one within who 
makes the noise.” So, watching a moment, when 
the drummer was out, they pierced a hole in each 
side of it, and shoved their hands in. Each felt 
the hand of the other within the drum, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I have caught him!” Then one said 
to the other, ‘‘ Brother, the fellow seems to be a 
stubborn knave; come what would, we should not 
give in.” ‘ Not an inch, brother,” said the other. 
So they kept pulling each other’s hand, fancying 
it was the man in the drum. The drummer came 





up, and finding them in such an awkward plight, 
showed them with his fist who the man in the 
drum really was. But, as his fine drum was sadly 
torn up, he said, with a sigh, “ Alas! fools have 
fancies with a triple wing!” 


THE FOX AND THE TAME ELEPHANT. 


A tame elephant in the East was once taken 
to a forest by a party of men to catch wild ele- 
phants. A fox said to him, “What a shame, 
that a brute of your size and strength should be 
led like a cat by men! If I were you I should at 
once go back to my kindred.” The elephant 
thought the words of the fox reasonable, and 
stole into the forest where the wild elephants 
lived. They raised their trunks against him, 
saying, ‘“‘ There comes a traitor to betray us to 
man.” The elephant said he came back to live 
with them; but they drove him back with curses. 
His keeper, seeing that he returned because his 
kindred had refused to admit him, bound him to 
a huge tree with chains, and with these words 
painted on his forehead: “ A traitor to his kindred 
and to his keeper.” As often as the wayfarers 
read these words the elephant wailed aloud, saying, 
‘* A traitor that tries to mend loses both foe and 
friend. From treason they listen to no reason. 
Once a traitor, ever a traitor!” 


THE SMITHY. 


Once words ran high inasmithy. The furnace 
said, “If I cease to burn the smithy must be 
closed.” The bellows said, ‘‘ If I cease to blow, 
no fire, no smithy.” Similarly the hammer and 
the anvil each claimed to itself the sole credit of 
keeping up the smithy. The ploughshare, that 
had been shaped by their joint efforts, said, “‘ Gen- 
tlemen, it is not each that keeps the smithy, but 
all together. With but one, good to none. With- 
out the many, no good to any. The world works 
by combination.” 


THE RAM, THE EWE, AND THE WOLF. 


A ram once said in sport to the ewe and her 
lamb, that, if he chose, he could meet them in 
the guise of a wolf in broad daylight. A wolf 
that had been lurking in a neighbouring bush 
heard this. The next day,’while the sheep were 
grazing on the plain, the ram strayed to some 
distance from the sheep and the lamb. The wolf 
came by another route, and, presenting himself 
before them, said, ‘‘ Now you see I am true to my 
word. I have just taken the guise of a wolf; if 
you would only go with me to yonder mountain I 
can show you more wonders.” They believed his 
words, and were about to follow him, when the 
ram came up just in time to point out the mistake. 
The wolf beat a hasty retreat into the woods. 
The ram said to the ewe, “I am indeed sorry for 
your stupidity. Tis a strange sheep that hails in 
a wolf’s guise!” 














A VISIT TO THE STUDIO. 


TAKEN ABACK—ONLY THE LAY FIGURE. 7. Schuvrig. 





ANCIENT FUNERAL FLORAL WREATHS. 


Te announcement of a second discovery by 
Professor Schweinfurth of flowers amidst the 

_ funeral decorations of the Pharaohs has led us 
toinquire into the employment of flowers for similar 
purposes by the ancients, and in the course of the 
inquiry the following passage from the writings of 
Minucius Felix bearing on the subject occurred. 





We adduce it as curiously rebuking by implication 
the modern excessive waste of floral garlands at 
funerals. It would seem that among the Romans 
this was carried to an extravagant height, as well 
as the adornment of the living with garlands ; and 
during the early days of Christianity the Chris- 
tians distinguished themselves by their opposition 
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to the practice, on the ground of vain and useless 
waste. Minucius was a Roman lawyer who lived 
about A.D. 230. In his sole known work, giving 
an account of a dialogue concerning the rival 
claims of paganism and Christianity, he makes the 
following remarks :— 

‘But who is there that doubts of our indulging 
ourselves in the flowers of the spring, since we 
gather rosebuds and lilies and whatever else is of 
beautiful colours or fragrant smell? We use their 
leaves loosely scattered, and we twine them in 
garlands around our necks. You must excuse us 
that we do not form them into chaplets. For in- 
haling the perfume of flowers we are wont to em- 
ploy our nostrils and not the hinder part of our 
head or our hair. Neither do we crown the dead. 
And in truth I more wonder at your funeral cere- 
monies, that you should apply a burning torch to 
the dead man if he does feel, or that you should 
crown him with a garland of flowers if he does 
not; since in a happy state he has no need of 
flowers, and in a miserable can derive no pleasure 
from them. But we perform obsequies with the 
like composure as is visible in all the actions of 
our lives; neither do we find a withering garland 
around the brows of the dead, but we expect from 
God a garland lovely with everlasting flowerets. 
Moderate and contented, trusting in the liberality 
of our God, we confide in the present protection 
of His power, and thence are animated with the 
hope of future felicity. Thus, not only shall we 
have a joyful resurrection, but even now, in con- 
templation of a hereafter, we live happy.” 

The recent further discovery to which we have 
alluded is thus stated in a letter to “‘ Nature” :— 

“In the coffin of the Princess Nzi-Khonsu of 
the twenty-first dynasty there was a large number 
of well-preserved wreaths, in which I found three 
species of plants of the ancient flora not pre- 
viously authenticated by specimens. Besides 





wreaths of the leaves of Mimusops Schimperi and 
the petals of Vymphaa cerulea, already described 
from examples found onthe mummy of Ramses ni, 
there were on the mummy of the Princess Nzi- 
Khonsu, daughter of Tontonthuti, numerous floral 
wreaths composed as follows: (1) folded leaves of 
a willow strung on threads of-the leaves of the date 
palm, and serving as clasps; (2) perfect flowers of 
the corn poppy; (3) complete flower-heads of a 
corn flower; and (4) complete flower-heads of a 
composite flower. 

“The flowers of the corn poppy equal in size 
those of the small form one has an opportunity of 
seeing in such abundance in the Mediterranean 
region in the spring months as a weed in corn- 
fields, by roadsides, and on walls. In order to 
prevent the petals from falling, the flowers were 
picked in an unopened condition; and in drying 
in the vault the petals had shrivelled and shrunk 
up into a ball, to which circumstance is due the 
fact that in examining the moistened flowers all 
the inner parts appear before the eyes in a wonder- 
ful state of perfection. Not a stamen, not an 
anther is wanting; nay, one might almost say 
that not even a pollen-grain is missing. Rarely 
are such perfect and well-preserved specimens 
of this fragile flower met with in herbaria. The 
colour, too, of the petals is maintained in a 
high degree, as in dried specimens of the present 
day. It is a dark brown-red, that leaves a deep 
stain on the paper where the flowers have been 
soaked.” 

In a special glass case in the Egyptian museum 
at Boulak is a variety of objects which formed the 
funeral repasts and offerings in a vault at Dra Abu 
Negga (Thebes) of the twelfth dynasty (2200 to 
2400 B.c.) Among them are grains of barley and 
wheat, tubers, kernels, fruits, a water-flask, two 
cones, a mess of lentils, seeds, a broom, a bowl 
full of capsules, and pods. 


SA 


CHLOROFORM AND OTHER ANESTHETICS. 


OME useful lessons on the practice of surgery 
have lately been communicated to the ‘* Edin- 
burgh Clinical Journal” by Mr. Annandale, 

Senior Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, and Regius 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. His remarks on anesthetics may be 
useful when professional help is not readily to be 
obtained. 


Anaesthetics, and thetr Administration.—Chloro- 
form and ether, or a mixture of both, are un- 
doubtedly the best anzsthetics, as far as our 
present knowledge is concerned. Chloroform is 
the most generally applicable in surgical practice ; 
its after-effects as regards sickness and depression 
are somewhat more than those of ether ; but ether, 
on the other hand, is in many instances more irri- 
tating to the air-passages, and it is also unpleasant 
afterwards from the length of time its smell re- 





mains. My own practice is to use chloroform, 
except in the case of patients who have suffered 
much from the after-sickness of chloroform, or 
who have some special fear of chloroform, and 
prefer ether; then I use either pure ether or a 
mixture of ether and chloroform. In administer- 
ing chloroform or ether, I prefer the simple method 
employed in the Edinburgh school, which is to 
drop or pour some of the anesthetic upon a folded 
towel, napkin, or handkerchief, to hoid the towel 
or other cloth over the patient’s face in such a way 
that pure air is inhaled along with the vapour of 
the anzsthetic, and to renew the anesthetic from 
time to time as its vapour becomes exhausted. In 
the case of ether, I adopt the same method, but 
use a thicker cloth, and pour the anesthetic upon 
it more freely. 

If this simple method is as safe and efficient as 
the employment of special apparatus or inhalers— 
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and I am not aware that there is any proof to the 
contrary—I urge that the simple plan is the best, 
because it makes the administration of anzsthetics 
a proceeding which requires no special adminis- 
trator or apparatus, but one which can be carried 
out by any educated practitioner with means 
always at hand. All that I insist upon is, that the 
gentleman administering the anzsthetic should 
for the time devote his entire attention and 
‘observation to the proceeding. 

The safest position for the patient is the hori- 
zontal one, the head being level with or even 
slightly lower than the body. About three hours’ 
fasting before the administration is always ad- 
visable when it can be carried out; but a stimu- 
lant may, in certain cases already referred to, be 
given shortly before. It is well to remove from 
the mouth any false teeth, as I have seen such 
teeth become displaced, and in one case they had 
to be removed from the upper part of the pharynx. 
All tight portions of dress likely to interfere with 
free respiration should likewise be loosened or 
removed. 

This very important question here suggests 
itself, namely, When and when not should anzs- 
thetics be employed ? My own belief is that they 
may be used in almost every case in which an opera- 
tion or surgical manipulation is considered advisable. 
I would not advise them to be given in cases of 
organic disease of the heart with defective lung 
action and congestion, or in marked lung conges- 
tion from other causes; nor would I urge their 
‘use in slight operations, especially in old or feeble 
patients. 

A simple method of local anesthesia, taught 
to me by an American friend, has proved useful in 
my practice in the case of slight operations, such 
as the removal of a nail, or the extraction of a 
small foreign body. This method is to take a piece 
of ice, and, having roughly shaped it so as to 
cover the part to be operated upon, to sprinkle its 





surface with salt, and then apply this surface to 
the skin for a minute or two. The part becomes 
temporarily frozen, and can be cut or otherwise 
interfered with without causing pain if the opera- 
tion is quickly performed. I have occasionally 
opened abscesses and made other incisions with- 
out causing pain with the aid of the ‘“rapid- 
breathing” method—that is, by causing - the 
patient to breathe rapidly and steadily for a few 
minutes. 

Another question may be considered, Is it pos- 
sible by external examination or consideration of 
symptoms to ascertain positively that any person 
cannot with safety take anesthetics ? This ques- 
tion must, I think, in the present state of our 
knowledge, be answered in the negative, for the 
general experience of the majority of fatal “heart” 
accidents is that, although the heart had been 
carefully examined before the admunistration of 
the anzsthetic, no symptoms contra-indicating 
the use of it had been discovered. 

The most troublesome results which follow the 
administration of anzsthetics, and especially in 


the case of chloroform, are sickness, depression, 


and colic. Some people suffer from little or none 
of these symptoms, but in others they are severe, 
and cause much distress. No doubt in some cases 
these results may be prevented or diminished by 
having the stomach prepared by fasting for a few 
hours ; but even this is not always successful. I 
have sometimes found that small doses of morphia 
(fifteen or twenty minims of the solution of the 
muriate), given half an hour before the anesthetic, 
are useful in preventing these symptoms. When 
these symptoms do occur, the most successful 
means for affording relief are small quantities of 
warm water or milk by the mouth, and counter- 
irritation or sub-cutaneous injection of morphia 
over the region of the stomach. If there is much 
depression, small doses of iced champagne, or of 
brandy and soda-water, may be used. 
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Robinson Crusoe.—A correspondent writes: ‘In reading 
the extract anent Robinson Crusoe in your interesting 
‘Varieties’ of the current month, it recalled to me that 
‘The Englishman’ of December 3, 1713 (the sequel of the 
‘Guardian ’), has probably the first mention of the story of 
Alexander Selkirk ; the details of his sojourn on the island of 
Juan Fernandez are given at some length by Steele, and 
differ very slightly from Defoe’s story.”—M. w. 


M. de Lesseps in 1837.—About the time that Queen Vic- 
toria came to the throne, Mehemet Ali was at the summit of 
his power in Egypt. A German traveller, Prince Puckler 
Muskau, made a tour in Egypt at that period, and published 
a book some years afterwards, of which an English translation 
appeared under the title ‘‘ Egypt under Mehemet Ali.’’? The 
following extract refers to the now veteran and illustrious 
Baron Lesseps. ‘‘ On the following morning I was awakened 
by the firing of the cannon which announced the departure of 
the great caravan to Mecca, which conveyed the carpet sent 
every year by the Sultan to the Holy Kaaba. My young 
friend the French consul, Lesseps, a highly polished man, 





quite a Parisian dandy in the desert, whom I had met first at 
Alexandria, came on his Tunisian charger to fetch me, and 
we hastened past the overturned monument of Desaix and 
the splendid gate of Victory, Bub-el-nasr, to reach an open 
place where the procession had to pass.” 


The Crocodile and the Snipe.—The crocodile lay quite 
motionless on the bank, with his capacious jaws wide open, 
waiting to have the leeches picked out of his jaws by the 
well-known little strand snipe. This was long believed to 
be a fable of Herodotus, till confirmed by modern naturalists. 
Our boatmen caught a young bird of this species (it is grey, 
with a short bill and long legs), which for a considerable time 
continued to be our amusing companion on board.—LZgyft 
under Mehemet Ali. 


Music.—I am convinced that the influence of music over 
the poor is quite angelic. Music is the handmaid of religion 
and the mother of sympathy. The hymns and hymn-tunes 
taken home by the children from church and chapel are 
blessed outlets of feeling, and full of religious instruction ; 
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they humanise households all through the land. The Moody 
and Sankey hymns have exercised a cheering and even hal- 
lowing influence far and wide, in remote Welsh hamlets, 
from Northumberland to Devonshire, in the crowded dens 
of our manufacturing centres, and in lonely seaside villages. 
Teach the people to sing, and you will make them happy ; 
teach them to listen to sweet sounds, and you will go far to 
render them harmless to themselves, if not a blessing to their 
fellows. —‘‘ My Musical Life.” By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A. 


To Wash Siik.—Lay the silk smoothly on a clean board, 
rub soap upon it, and brush it with a rather hard brush. The 
amount of brushing requisite will depend on the quantity of 
grease upon the silk. When it has been sufficiently brushed 
with the soap to cleanse it from grease and dirt, it should be 
well brushed on both sides with clean cold water. A little 
alum infused in the last water with which the silk is brushed 
will prevent the colours from spreading. Should there be 
any patches of grease upon the silk, they should be removed 
as previously described, or by the application of a little 
camphine and alcohol. Folding or wringing silk when wet 
must be scrupulously avoided, as creases made in silk when 
wet will never disappear ; and, in like manner, of suds must 
not be used for washing silks, as it will in most instances 
remove the colours. —Cassell’s Household Guide. 


Omnibuses of Paris.—From a report presented to the 
members of the Municipal Council of Paris by the Compagnie 
Générale des Omnibus, we give some facts which may be 
interesting for comparison with our own General Omnibus 
Company of London. The French company has 14,000 
horses, the daily commissariat for which requires 30,000 fr., 
or £1,200. There are 900 carriages, which journey each day 
80,000 kilometres, or about twice the distance of the circuit 
of the globe. In one year the number of passengers amounted 
to 194,000,000, or more than eighty times the population of 
Paris, and double as many as the passengers conveyed by all 
the railway lines of France. The immovable stock—offices, 
stables, etc.—is valued at about 54,000,000 fr., the carriages 
and harness 11,000,000 fr., the horses 15,000,000 fr., forage 
and goods in store 5,800,000 fr., tramways 13,500,000 fr. ; 
the total exceeding 100,000,000 fr. 


French Emigration to Canada.—At a meeting in support 
of emigration the Marquis of Lorne said that his own recent 
journey in the north-west of Canada had convinced him of 
the infinite resources of our possessions there and its capacity 
to support a much larger population than it now held. There 
was a great demand for domestic servants, or helps, in 
Canada, and nothing could be happier or healthier than the 
appearance and position of the servants at the Canadian 
farmhouses. In the towns ladies complained of their inability 
to procure helps, and said that if they obtained one who was 
at all prepossessing she was sure to get an offer of marriage 
and go off within a fortnight. In the remoter districts the 
same complaint was urged with greater force ; in fact, the 
farther west a girl went the more offers of marriage she re- 
ceived. In any steps that might be taken to promote emigration 
they should not lose sight of the north-west provinces, where 
the population was increasing with extraordinary rapidity, 
and where almost any number of domestic servants could find 
employment. 


Temperance.—When Dr. Johnson travelled with Boswell 
down to Colchester he delivered himself at supper of the fol- 
lowing opinion on the subject of good eating. ‘‘ Some 
people,” he said, ‘‘ have a foolish way of not minding or pre- 
tending not to mind what they eat. For my part, I mind 
my belly very studiously and very carefully, for I look upon 
it that he who does not mind his belly will hardly mind any- 
thing else.” ‘*I remember,” continues Boswell, ‘‘ his prais- 
ing a dish of potatoes which he had at the Honourable 
Alexander Gordon’s with a warmth of expression which 
might have done honour to more important subjects.” We 
are reminded of this dictum of the philosopher of Bolt Court 
by Mr. Linklater’s recollections in the life of Charles Lowder 
of the opposite practice of that hard-working and High 
Church clergyman among the masses in the East End: ‘‘ Mr. 
Lowder,” says Mr. Linklater, ‘‘ literally never noticed what 
he ate, His whole life had been one of the most ascetic self- 





denial ; in consequence at last he utterly ruined his excellent 
digestion. To us poor weaker ones certain dinners meant 
sick headaches and agonies untold. Any one was good 
enough to be our cook, and I shudder to think of all we 
suffered in this respect. On one occasion I sent down my 
cup of cocoa to the cook with my compliments and the re- 
mark that cockroaches were not the necessary ingredients of 
cocoa. The good woman thought I was very dainty, and, I 
believe, said as much, but took occasion to search the boiler, 
from which, and not from the kettle, she had drawn the 
water, and recovered more than one hundred specimens of 
the SBlatta Orientalis. He would treat us to 
poultry on great occasions, and I am afraid he must have 
been well known in Leadenhall Market among those dealers 
in antiquities, for he always brought back the toughest and 
most ancient hen he could pick out. But it never ruffled his 
temper, and he would go to the same stall time after time 
with the most forgiving trust and simplicity.” Christian tem- 
perance in eating and drinking surely lies in a happy medium. 
We may lawfully relish and enjoy the bounties that Provi- 
dence has prepared for us without becoming luxurious, though 
it is also well to remember that he who ‘‘striveth for the 
mastery ” should be temperate in all things, and ‘‘ keep unde 
his body.” 


Southern Tyrol.—I know no country more beautiful than 
that which may be called the Alpine country of Austria, 
including the Alps of the Southern Tyrol, those of Illyria, 
the Noric and the Julian Alps, and the Alps of Styria and 
Salzburg. The variety of the scenery, the verdure of the 
meadows and trees, the depth of the valleys, the altitude of 
the mountains, the clearness and grandeur of the rivers and 
lakes, give it, I think, a decided superiority over Switzerland. 
And the people are far more agreeable; various in their 
costumes and manners, Illyrians, Italians, or Germans, they 
have all the same simplicity of character, and are all distin- 
guished by their love of country, their devotion to their sove- 
reign, the warmth and purity of their faith, their honesty. 
and, with very few exceptions, I may say, their great civility 
and courtesy to strangers.— Sir Humphrey Davy. 


Indian Statistics—Some interesting tables of statistics 
obtained on the occasion of the census of February, 1881, 
have recently been published. It appears that the number 
of British-born subjects in India, excluding those not born 
within the United Kingdom, was 76,456 males and 12,088 
females—total, 88,544. The British soldiers of the Indian 
army who are British-born subjects are distributed thus :— 
North-Western Provinces, 20,184; Punjaub, 18,688 ; Bom- 
bay, 12,608; Bengal, 10,583; Madras, 5,883; Burmah, 
55155; Assam, 785; a further number being scattered 
among the minor provinces. Five towns have each a popu- 
lation of over 200,000—namely, Bombay (City and Island), 
773,196 ; Calcutta, including the suburbs, 766,298 ; Madras, 
405,848; Hyderabad, including Secunderabad, 354,962 ; 
and Lucknow, 261,303. The following seven, arranged in 
a descending scale of population, have between 150,000 and 
200,000—namely, Benares, Delhi, Patna, Agra, Bangalore, 
Umritsir, and Cawnpore. Ten are returned as containing 
between 100,000 and 150,000—namely, Lahore, Allahabad, 
Jeypore, Rangoon, Poona, Ahmedabad, Bareilly, Surat, 
Howra, and Baroda. Meerut heads a list of forty towns 
with populations ranging from 50,000 to 100,000, 


Fishermen of the North Sea.—The Lord Mayor, as Presi- 
dent of the Thames Church Mission, has recently called 
attention to that pest of the North Sea, the floating grog 
shop, which cruises with the trawling fleets. The ‘‘ Cooper” 
is practically beyond the reach of law, and the question 
has been, not how the traffic may be put down, but how the 
‘** Coopers ” themselves may be kept out of the fleets. ‘* Let 
me illustrate,” he says, ‘‘ what I mean. On a recent Sunday 
morning, in the ‘ Short Blue’ fleet, twenty-five smacks’ boats 
were to be seen towing astern of the floating church, and 
only three astern of the ‘Cooper.’ About the same date, in 
one of the Grimsby fleets, two Dutch ‘ Coopers’ appeare«! 
just as the smacksmen were assembling for morning service 
on board the mission-ship, whose skipper, having witnessed. 
on similar occasions scenes of rioting and drunkenness, feared. 
their arrival would greatly diminish his congregation; but 
only one solitary boat pulled off to the ‘Coopers,’ and the 
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unwelcome visitors, declining an invitation to remain and 
attend Divine service, presently bore away in different direc- 
tions in search of easier prey. It is now three years since 
the Thames Church Mission inaugurated its mission to deep- 
sea fishermen, under the conviction, amply corroborated by 
results, that the best antidote for the evil wrought by the 
‘Cooper’ would be the presence with each fleet of a vessel 
which should be at once a church, dispensary, library, 
temperance hall, and club—a vessel whose influence should 
extend to and be acknowledged by the roughest and most 
depraved. Four such ships are now stationed in the North 
Sea, and by the men in the fleets and the wives and children 
ashore they are regarded with gratitude and affection. 
Owners, too, have spontaneously acknowledged the vast 
benefit conferred. Services are conducted on board the mis- 
sion smacks by clergy or suitable lay missionaries, and 
medical and surgical assistance is dispensed to many poor 
fellows who but for this boon would be in imminent danger 
of losing life or limb. In fine weather the lending library 
is extensively used, while instruction in reading and writing 
is afforded to those who are ignorant of these rudiments, and 
in many other ways the men are taught to appreciate the 
mission-ship.” Substantial and continuous aid is needed to 
support this admirable work. [We understand that a great 
demand has arisen amongst the fishermen for books to read. 
They have many months at sea, and are beginning to exhaust 
the lending libraries. Here is a use for many a volume that 
now lies covered with dust ; but care should be taken to send 
only suitable books. ] 


State of English Law.—Our laws are allowed to remain in 
a form so confused and illiterate that none but an expert can 
find his way from one point to another through the wilder- 
ness of precedents and enactments. The very rules which 
are made to keep legal practitioners within limits add to the 
confusion, and deliver the layman more hopelessly into the 
hands of his advisers. When we turn from the principles to 
the practice of the law, we are confronted with a consider- 
able array of facts which seem to point to the conclusion that 
legal and administrative ability are seldom or never to be 
found united in the same person. 


Inspectors of Mines.—At present there are only twenty- 
four inspectors and sub-inspectors for all the coal mines in the 
United Kingdom, in which about half a million of people 
labour. Since the appointment of the inspectors the in- 
creased production of coal is upwards of 40,c00,000 tons 
yearly. A larger number of inspectors should be appointed, 
and it is only reasonable that they should be partly chosen 
from men with practical experience in mines, and not merely 
to provide salaried appointments for men of scientific position 
or as rewards for political subserviency, as has too often 
been the case with all sorts of inspectors. 


Kaaterskill.—The big things in the United States succeed 
each other so rapidly, and appear in so many forms, that it 
is difficult to keep pace with them. In August last I heard 
at New York of a new resort, at an easy distance from the 
hot, close city, a place where cool nights and shades could 
be found, and where legend and forest still abounded. I had 
before seen the Katskills going up into the blue sky from the 
margin of the Hudson River. I knew that there were more 
than one summer resort amidst them, but was not prepared 
for the new grand railway up the left bank, which, after coquet- 
ting with the hills at the back of the Palisades, burst through 
the rocks and disclosed the beautiful valley, only to leave it 
immediately afterwards by a branch line which led around 
the basis of the mountains right into the heart of this great 
wild wooded region. The winding way ascends 3,000 feet 
from the level of New York city; it terminates in a rough 
wood where a few sheds form the only signs of commerce ; 
then a few minutes’ drive up a wooded road, and you are on 
the summit of a mountain, surrounded by deeply wooded 
hills and glens as far as the eye can reach, and on one side 
descending sheer down to the plain, over sharp folds of 
sylvan scenery, to the beautiful river which flows majestically 
from north to south, whilst beyond it are the distant hills of 
Berkshire and the outline of the Adirondack range. I came 
at night suddenly on the apparition of a grand colonnade 
blazing with electric light, crowded with a thousand visitors, 





enlivened with two bands of music, and backed by the lights 
of what is to be the biggest mountain hotel in the world, 
Behind all is the solemn sky, and around all is the primeval 
forest. Imagine Skiddaw placed in a wilderness of wooded 
peaks fifty miles square, with mountain tops around, some a 
trifle higher; on the summit of the mountain boldly appro- 
priated for our vast hotel and grounds, a wide park around, 
a railway coiled in the deep side valleys, and a fertile plain 
with a river far wider than the Severn flowing far down like 
the Rhine from the Drachenfels. This is only a portion of 
the Katskills, which in their turn are portions only of the 
Appalachians. The names around will puzzle future philo- 
logists to give them any common origin. ‘‘ Shandaken,” 
‘* Esopres,” ** Phoenicia,” ‘*Balaam Mountain,” ‘‘ Lost 
Clove,” ‘‘ Shawangnak,” and ‘‘ Black Snake Bridge” betray 
conquest and caprice. The excursion to waterfalls, mountain 
views, ferny combes, and rocky gorges are sufficient to afford 
picturesque rambles for a fortnight ; and the company within 
the doors, if such there are in the vast tiers of piazzas, furnish 
groups adapted to the knowledge and taste of all, solitude 
around and society within. The traditional Sleepy Hollow 
and Rip Van Winkle’s Chair are to be seen hard by; and that 
one can never get very far from London is proved by the 
path along the face of Northern Mountain being called 
** Newman’s Path,” after our respected friend the Rev. New- 
man Hall. There is ample field for the geologist in the 
boulders and proofs of severe glaciation and in the out-crop- 
ping rocks. The ‘‘Cloves” are choice places for fern 
hunters, and the mountain heights for the botanists. The 
new hotel is on the edge of the precipice, out of sight of the 
Kaaterskill and somewhat lower. It is said that the builder 
of the new place had been a regular visitant of the old, and 
was chagrined at not being supplied with some article of food, 
and therefore resolved to outdo the niggardly host, so that the 
grand hotel was erected on the highest peak owing to a pique 
of a different kind. The Kaaterskill is the original Dutch for 
the abbreviated Katskill. The description of this wild region 
in Washington Irving’s inimitable ‘‘ Knickerbocker ” is still 
applicable, notwithstanding roads, railroads, and _ villas. 
Nature yet reigns supreme for many and many a league in 
awful solitude.—s. R. P. 


Khartoum.—This town lies at the angle of the fork which 
is formed by the junction of the White and the Blue Nile. 
Its lofty mosque and battlemented walls give it an imposing 
appearance at a distance, but a close approach undeceived us, 
and we found its buildings, like those of all the towns in this 
region, only rude erections of clay without any dressing. 
The environs are chiefly desert, or fields destitute of trees ; 
in the immediate vicinity alone we saw a few gardens, and 
indeed we had no right to expect more, for it was only within 
the last ten years that this capital of Soudan first rose in the 
desert by command of Mehemet Ali !—Zgypt under Mehemet 
Ali, By Prince Puckler Muskau (1837). 


The Distance of the Fixed Stars.—Dr. Gill, her Majesty’s 
Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, lecturing at the Royal 
Institution on the stars, dealt with the difficult subject of the 
distances of the stars from the earth as demonstrated by recent 
researches on the parallax of certain stars which have been 
patiently observed for the purpose of this determination. He 
says :—So far as all existing researches go, a Centauri is the 
nearest of the fixed stars. Regarding the faint comparison stars 
as practically at an infinite distance, let us try to realise how 
near or how far distant a Centauri really is. There are, of 
course, an infinite number of illustrations which one might 
employ to convey some idea of such a distance. I shall con- 
tent myself with one of them—something akin to which has 
already been used by Dr. Ball within these walls. We are 
a commercial people, we like to make our estimates in 
pounds sterling. We shall suppose that some wealthy 
directors have failed in getting Parliamentary sanction to cut 
a sub-Atlantic tunnel to America, and so for want of some 
other outlet for their energy and capital they construct a rail- 
way to a Centauri. We shall neglect for the present the 
engineering difficulties—a mere detail—and suppose them 
overcome and the railway open for traffic. We shall go 
further, and suppose that the directors have found the con- 
struction of such a railway to have been peculiarly easy, and 
that the proprietors of interstellar space have not been exorbi- 
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tant in their terms for right of way. Therefore, with a view 
to encourage traffic, the directors have made the fares ex- 
ceedingly moderate—viz., first class at one penny per 100 
miles. Desiring to take advantage of these facilities, an 
American gentleman, by way cf providing himself with small 
change for the journey, buys up the National Debt of Eng- 
land and of a few other countries, and, presenting himself at 
the booking-office, demands a first-class single to a Centauri. 
For this he tenders in payment the scrip of the National 
Debt of England, which just covers the cost of his ticket ; 
but I should explain that at this time the National Debt, 
from little wars coupled with some unremunerative Govern- 
ment investments in landed property, had run up from 
seven hundred millions to eleven hundred millions ster- 
ling. Having taken his seat, it occurs to him to ask, 
‘*At what rate do you travel?” ‘Sixty miles an hour, 
sir, including stoppages,” is the answer. ‘* Then when 
shall we reach a Centauri?” ‘In forty-eight million six 
hundred and sixty-three thousand years, sir.” ‘‘ Humph! 
rather a long journey.” But enough of joking. If we wish 
to deal with distances so immense we must adopt a more 
convenient unit of measure. The most convenient unit for 
our purpose is the number of years that light would take to 
reach us. Light takes almost exactly 500 seconds of time to 
come from the sun ; this is a figure easy to remember, and is 
probably exact to a single unit. The sun is ninety-three 
millions of miles distant, and this figure I believe to be 
exact within 200,000 miles. Quite recently the accuracy of 
these figures has been confirmed in a very remarkable way 
by different kinds of investigations by different observers, 
otherwise I should not have quoted them with so much con- 
fidence. The parallax of a Centauri is three-quarters of a 
second of arc, therefore its distance is 275,000 times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun, and ,therefore light, which 
travels to the earth from the sun in 500 seconds (z.¢., in 84 
min.) would take 4°36, or a little more than 44 years to come 
from a Centauri. 


The Riviera.—The “‘ Times ” gives the following statement 
as to the cause of many deaths in this region of health :— 
‘*While the English visitors appear quite alive to the dangers 
which they can never quite avert, they are perfectly reckless 
in the management of themselves. They take no pains to 
understand the climate. They are told by everybody that in 
those regions there is deadly peril in being out at sunset, 
when there is always a sudden drop of the temperature. They 
are fond of excursions ; they always start too late; they 
always do a good deal and overheat themselves ; they conse- 
quently always expose their frames to the chill moisture of 
the evening air, when they are not in a condition to encounter 
it. One hears much of typhoid and congestion of the lungs 
in the Riviera, and they are sure to be ascribed to the 
drains, but it would be found on close inquiry that some im- 
prudent exposure to the suddenly chilled atmosphere is the 
more likely cause. The natives themselves know these dan- 
gers well, and also know how to meet them. It is a common 
saying in the whole south of France that there is little ill- 
ness, but much death. The truth is, the attack that sends a 
delicate person here to her bed for a week or two, confining 
her indoors for another fortnight, sends her toa grave in three 
or four days in the Riviera. Thecoast is one great hothouse. 
The sun iin with its power on the southern slope of the 
mountains, generally rocky and dry, creates a gentle upward 
current from the sea. This is the air of the Riviera.” 


The Common Mushroom.—The common edible mushtoom 
grows in short, rich pastures, and, as a rule, nowhere else. 
It has a very pleasant odour, and may be readily dis- 
tinguished from all other agarics by the following characters : 
the chief parts being the cap, or top, and stem. The cap is 
very seldom more than three or four inches in diameter, and 
its inner substance is white, or slightly pink, moderately firm, 
and never thin, brittle, or watery. The top of the cap is 
white, whitish, or pale brown or buff, dry, and slightly 
flocculose, never smooth, never viscid. The covering or 
skin of the top depends from the edge as a narrow, regular 
frill, and if this frill-like edge be taken between the finger 
and thumb, the top of the mushroom can be entirely peeled. 
The gills underneath the cap are at first rose-colour, then 
purple-brown, at length almost black; they are never per- 
manently rose-colour or white, and never black in a young 





state. The gills never actually touch thestem. The stem 
is generally about three inches high, neither solid nor hollow, 
but lightly stuffed up the middle with a somewhat loose pith. 
The stem is furnished with a ring round its middle, which 
becomes ragged with age. The dust-like spores or seed-like 
bodies which fall from the gills are purple-brown, or almost 
(never quite) black in colour. Strange to say, the popular 
name of the common edible agatic is everywhere ‘‘the 
meadow mushroom” and the “‘ mushroom of our meadows,” 
whereas, as a rule, the mushroom never grows in true 
meadows, where grass is grown for hay, but in short, rich 
pastures, and on flat downs, where the grass is continually 
eaten off by animals. The strong growth of high meadow 
grass would be fatal to the growth of the true mushroom, 
—Science for All, 


The Statue of Robert Burns on the Thames Embank- 
ment.—The statue of Burns, by Sir John Steele, is a credit- 
able addition to the monumental memorials of London. The 
Embankment will prove a useful out-of-door site for statues 
for which there is no room in Westminster Abbey. In 
inaugurating the Burns statue Lord Rosebery expressed 
well the national feeling, and a happy speech was also made 
by the veteran Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, who 
said : ‘* I am somewhat embarrassed to find a reason why I 
have been asked to second this admirable motion, having 
the misfortune to be born an Englishman. I attribute it to 
two causes—one of being enabled by a good chance in early 
life to be of some advantage tc the remaining family of 
Robert Burns ; the other, to my having had the remarkable 
honour, though a poor English versifier, of having unveiled 
the statue of Robert Burns in his own great city of Glasgow. 
I also had the privilege of being one of the judges in the 
competition of poems which were written on the centenary 
of Robert Burns, and I went through a great deal of verse 
written on that subject. A little of it was very good, a great 
deal of it very detestable ; and what was very remarkable 
was, that what was good was not very remarkable. But 
among the poems that were sent in, hundreds of them, from 
all quarters of the world—in some that were utterly unim- 
— as a whole, there did occur lines of inspiration, which 

should have been very glad to remember. ‘Two of them I 
do remember, written by some totally unknown person, male 
or female. There was no name attached to it, but I should 
be very glad if any one of you would remember them as I do. 
They are these— 


* Scotland will flourish while each peasant learns 
The Psalms of David and the songs of Burns.’”’ 


Mr. Crawford, the donor of the statue, said : “ The proceed- 
ings of this day are to mea great honour and a great joy. 
I am delighted to see such a vast assemblage of persons met 
to honour the Scottish poet, and the acknowledged song- 
writer of the world. This day is a hopeful and gratifying 
sign of the good time coming, clearly foretold by Burns him- 
self, and in whose words I shall conclude :— 


‘ For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.’” 


American Feeling toward Dear Old England.—The 
great charm, however, of English scenery is the moral feel- 
ing that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the mind 
with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well-established prin- 
ciples, of hoary usage and reverend custom, Everything 
seems to be the growth of ages of regular and peaceful exist- 
ence. The old church of remote architecture, with its low, 
massive portal, its Gothic tower, its windows rich with tracery 
and painted glass, its scsupulous preservation, its stately 
monuments of warriors and worthies of the olden times, 
ancestors of the present lords of the soil; its tombstones, 
recording successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose 
progeny still plough the same fields, and kneel at the same 
altar—the parsonage, a quaint, irregular pile, partly anti- 
quated, but repaired and altered in the tastes of various ages 
and occupants—the stile and footpath leading from the 
churchyard across pleasant fields, and along shady hedge- 
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rows, according to an immemorial right of way—the neigh- 
bouring village, with its venerable cottages, its public green 
sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers of the present 
race have sported—the antique family mansion, standing 
apart in some little rural domain, but looking down with a 
protecting air on the surrounding scene: all these common 
features of English landscape evince a calm and settled 
security, and hereditary transmission of homebred virtues 
and local attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly for 
the moral character of the nation. It is a pleasing sight of 
a Sunday morning, when the bell is sending its sober melody 
across the quiet fields, to behold the peasantry in their best 
finery, with ruddy faces and modest cheerfulness, thronging 

Stranquilly along the green lanes to church; but it is still 
more pleasing to see them in the evenings, gathering about 
their cottage doors, and appearing to exult in the humble 
comforts and embellishments which their own hands have 
spread around them.— Washington Irving. 


Miss Marsh’s Convalescent Hospital at Brighton.—In the 
last report we find among the list of offerings and contribu- 
tions some entries which eloquently tell the good work of 
the institution. A Norwegian sailor who had _ derived 
benefit from his stay sends a ‘‘ Physical Geography ” for the 
use of the men. Another inmate sends an old copy of 
‘* Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” which had been in his family 
for several generations. The following letter was sent, with 
4£1:—‘‘Madam,—I beg herewith to enclose one pound 
from an orphan Jew. It is the frs¢ pound he has received 
as wages, and he wishes to give it as a thank-offering to 
the Black Rock Hospital.” The patients come from the 
east and north of London, chiefly from the London Hospital. 
Nearly 500 are received during the year, for longer or shorter 
periods, according to the requirements of the case. 


Picture Re-cleaning.—Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the account 
of his journey to the Low Countries, has the following note 
on St. Michael’s, Ghent :—‘‘In this church is, or rather 
was, the famous Crucifixion by Vandyck, for it is almost de- 
stroyed by cleaning. It is well known by the fine print of 
Bolswert, and it appears, by what remains, to have been one 
of his most capital works,” 


Fitness for Heaven.—To wish for heaven, and not to 
desire union with God, is like wishing to live in a palace and 
to have nothing to say to its owners ; and, as heaven is God, 
this cannot be. —General Gordon. 


Austrian Universities.—The total number of students who 
have been attending lectures in the eight Austrian Univer- 
sities (not including Hungary) during the present winter 
session is 10,578. Of these, 4,143 are at Vienna, 1,334 in 
the German University at Prague, and 1,369 in the Czech 
University in the same city ; 971 are in the University of 
Graz, 932 in that of Lemberg, 862 at Cracow, 685 at Inns- 
briick, and 282 at Czernowitz, in the Bukovina. The total 
number of medical students is 1,767 at Vienna and 749 at 
Prague ; while the students of law at Vienna were 1,639, 
and 1,255 at Prague. 


Waste Lands in England.—The Royal Commission that 
inspected our waste lands some years ago reported that there 
were 10,000,000 acres of land capable of being cultivated. 
Much of this was absolutely unused, and much is the pro- 
perty of owners who can obtain no advantage from it. It 
has been argued that the produce of this land at £10 per 
acre would give in some form or other £100,000,000 addi- 
tional food tor the people, besides employing hosts of 
labourers who are now driven into towns, there to increase 
the misery of the poor districts. This assumes that some of 
the difficulties which now press on agriculture may be re- 
moved. 


Compulsory Education as Understood in the United 
States—The Rev. Dr. Rigg, writing in the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review” on compulsory education in the United 
States, remarks that, in our English sense of the word, there 
is no compulsory law in operation anywhere in the States 
under any circumstances. The last report of the Commis 
sioner of Education enumerates seven out of the forty-seven 
States or Territories as having laws of compulsory education. 





But English readers will be surprised to learn what is meant 
by these compulsory laws. In the foremost and enlightened 
State of Connecticut the law is given as follows in the Com- 
missioner’s report :—‘‘ All children, from eight to fourteen, 
unless physically or mentally disabled, must attend some 
school at least three months in the year, of which six weeks 
must be consecutive, or else be taught the common school 
branches at home for an equal length of time, and such chil- 
dren may not be employed in any business unless they have 
been taught for at least sixty days during the year preced- 
ing,” For English people to be told that there is a law of 
educational compulsion in this State conveys an idea com- 
pletely misleading. 


A Famous Chancery Jeu d’Esprit.—The lines by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) George Rose have been very frequently 
quoted, but in nine cases out of ten incorrectly. Even in 
Mr. Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon they are not quite accurately 
given. We believe the following is the exact version of the 
lines, and the true statement of the circumstances under 
which they were written. Mr. Vesey, the reporter, being: 
unexpectedly called out of the Court of Chancery, requested 
Mr. Rose to take a note of the argument, which he did, in 
rhymes accurate as well as terse : 


Mr. Leech made a speech, 
Angry, neat, and wrong ; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was right, but dull and long ; 
Mr. Parker made that darker 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cook quoted his book ; 
And the Chancellor said, I pousr. 


Double-Ruddered Torpedo Launch.—Mr. T. S. White, ot 
East Cowes, has built for the Admiralty the largest torpedo- 
vessel yet ordered for the Navy. The Medina, 100 feet in 
length, of 140 tons burden, is made wholly of steel, and 
steams and manceuvres admirably with her stern foremost. 
She is to carry a large number of electric mines above and 
below deck, with a view to depositing them for defensive 
purposes in any of our harbours or at the entrance to our 
coaling stations at home and abroad. She can be steered 
astern, so as to facilitate the laying of mines and the paying, 
out of electric cable from her bow. By running stern fore- 
most the Medina avoids all danger of fouling her screw—a 
casualty which was of frequent occurrence in the twin screw 
vessels hitherto employed in this branch of the service. 


Our Mining Population.—During 1883 the number ol 
persons employed in the mines of the United Kingdom was 
564,168, of whom 514,933 were employed in coal mines. 
The fatal accidents were 989 in number, the victims number- 
ing 1,140. This makes one fatal accident for every 571 
persons employed. The average for ten years is one acci- 
dent in 594, so that the proportion of accidents for 1883 is 
above the average. For every fatal accident in the coal 
mines 194,097 tons of material were raised. Of the 565,168 
persons so employed 447,188 work underground, 416,696 in 
England, and 29,675 in Scotland. Of the 117,980 working. 
above ground 4,479 are females. Ireland has not much to 
do with the mining industries. In all only 1,245 work in 
mines in Ireland, 817 underground, and 428 above ground. 


Leo XIII and Queen Victoria.—The only Pope who ever 
attended Queen Victoria’s drawing-room was Leo x1II, who, 
as Cardinal Pecci and Nuncio to Belgium, was presented to 
the Queen by Lord Palmerston. When Charles Lever was 
a doctor in Brussels he had a reception at which the Cardinal 
and Archbishop Whately were present. The two notabilities. 
were very fond of each other, and talked together the whole 
evening.—Christian Lrishman. 


French Weights and Measures.—We are told by no less an. 
authority than the President of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris, that English people need have no difficulty in 
the French system and its nomenclature, if they master the 
idea that ‘‘a kilogramme is to all intents and purposes equi- 
valent to two pounds; that a litre is about a quart; 
and a métre about a yard. The rest is merely a matter off 
dividing and multiplying these quantities.” 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVEK 


HE SUNDAY ar HOME ror NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS :-—- 
The continuation of the SERIAL STORY, which commenced in the September Part, entitled 


THE KING'S SERVICE: A STORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


Rie" By the Author of **The Spanish Brothers,” &c. Illustrated by F. DADD, 

Great and Good Books. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. Hymns Relating to the Future Life. 

VI.—Nathaniel Culverwell: The Light of Nature. Chrysanthemums. A Poem. Illustrated. 
Asleep. A Poem. By S. K. Cowan, B.A. Sad Tidings. 
Joseph and his Brethren. Sir Moses Montefiore. With Portrait. 
Joseph Livesey. By CHARLES GARRETT. With Portrait. A Dawning Light. Illustration. 
A Visit to a Chinese Fair. Coligny and his Times. By R. HEATH. 
Self-Conceit. A Sunday at the Printers’ Almshouses. 
Rocky Mountain Sketches. IX.—Lynch Law. Sabbath Thoughts. Wells of the Bible. 
A Day at Glastonbury. By FREDERICK HAsTINGs, Pages for the Young. Only a Word.—The Three Sun- 
President Buchanan. beams.—Story of a New Zealand Princess. 
After All. By Mary Cooper. Monthly Religious Record. 

WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE—SAD TIDINGS. 


SrIx=zePwEnNCcCH Mont TrEe1r1.y. ONE PENNY WHEEBRILY. 


ATKINSON’S cotoures SILK POPLINS. 


TEN MEDALS. SIX ROYAL APPOINTMENTS. BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY, 1837. 


SILK POPLIN is equal in appearance and much superior in wear to the Best Black Silk ; relatively 
cheaper, and can be worn in or out of mourning. 


Prices from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 
One Dress or more Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. Safe delivery parcels guaranteed to all parts of the world. 


RICHARD ATKINSON & CO., 31, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 
IMMEDIATE PROVISION ANNUAL REVENUE, SECURITY AND ECONOMY 


For Families and Old Age can be secured £1,035,000. In their. most complete forms are found in 
this old established Mutual Society, which 


te the full amount required, without the 
uncertainty attending other modes of ACCUMULATED FUNDS, consists of THIRTY THOUSAND 


accumulation. £8,500,000. MEMBERS. 





THE WHOLE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED 
among the Assured. Persons intending to effect Life Assurances should READ THE SOCIETY’S PROSPECTUS. It gives general 
information of use in selecting an office, and particulars of the principles and liberal practice to which this Society owes its success. 


EDINBURGH (Head Office) 9, St. Andrew Square. LONDON 28, Cornhill, E.C. 
Dublin 41, Westmoreland Street. | Liverpool 48, Castle Street. Bristol 40, Corn Street. 
Glasgow 114, West George Street.| Birmingham... 12, Bennett’s Hill. Belfast 2, High Street. 
Manchester. Albert Square. Leeds 21, Park Row. Newcastle 12, Grey Street. 
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NEW BOOKS WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 


A SUNDAY BOOK BY HESBA STRETTON. 


of ‘*Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘* Bede’s Charity,” 
3s. 6d. cloth boards, coloured edges. 
The Story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to i t young 


etc. 


(ace SWEET STORY OF OLD. A Sunday Book for the Little Ones. 


314. 





directly to children have been made most prominent. It is intended as a Sunday book, to be read to, or read by, the little ones 


By Hespa STRETTON, author 


With Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. MADpOox. Quarto, 


For this purpose those parts of our Saviour’s Life and nig which appeal most |) 


he twelve full-page 


Coloured Illustrations add greatly to the interest and attractiveness of the volume. 
Handsomely bound in coloured paper boards, 6s. 


CONTENTS :—The Young Artist ; The Wayward Chicken; Goosey’s Gift ; Dimpledick ; Baby and the Blackbird ; 


ac By Sypney Grey. With Thirty-two Coloured Illustrations by Robert BARNES. Quarto, 


A Puzzle for Maud ; The Best of Masters ; Queen Bluebell. 


The stories in this volume are well within the gubuteeiios of children, and are both interesting and instructive, while the very numerous I!lustrations 


make it a unique volume. No better gift-book for a child could be desired. 


Daily Texts for the Little Ones. Compiled by 
E.izasetx Tompson Kinc. Illustrated by Anes GARDNER Kina. 
With Twelve full-page Illustrations, beautifully printed in Colour by 
Epmunp Evans. Oblong 4to. 2s. cloth boards, coloured edges. 

The book contains a text for every Day in the Year, and a fine full-page 
Illustration for each month. The texts have been selected according to a 
careful = intended to make them y pen to, and easily remembered 
by, the little ones. A pretty gift-book for children. 





My Coloured Picture Story Book. With Twenty- 
four full-coloured page Pictures and Forty Vignettes. Comprising Our 
from Tadia Village ; ; Little Antoine and the Bear; Rosa, the Little Cousin 

The Blackbird’s Nest. Quarto. 4s. Handsomely bound 
in cloth boards, full gilt, and with gilt edges. 


My New Alphabet Book. With Pictures, attrac- 


tively printed in Colours, and Letterpress in large type. Quarto. 
6d. on paper ; 15., uceasibla, on linen. 


TWO PRETTY COLOURED POCKET TEXT BOOKS. 


White as Snow. A Text and a Meditation for 
Each Day of the Month. By Lady Hops, of Carriden. Beautifully 
printed in Colour with Floral Designs. 32mo. 1s. cloth boards. 





Flowers from the King’s Garden. Gathered for 
= tan ‘ht of the King’s Children at Morn and Eventide. 1s. cloth boards. 
edges. Texts for every Morning and Evening for the Month. 





NEW PACKETS OF CARDS. 


PATHS OF PEACE and 


BLESSINGS FROM THE PSALMS. 


Two Packets of Text Cards with Bouquets of Roses, painted om 
nature by GooDALt, and artistically reproduced on Embossed Card by 
yo aa of Paris. Size 12 by ah inches, 2s. 6d. each packet of four 
esigns 
JOY AND STRENGTH. 
. Feed (4 of the Lord is your Strength.” Six handsome Floral Texts, 
printed in Fifteen colours. Size 12 by 8} inches. as. 6d. the packet. 


CHEERING WORDS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A Packet ofchaste Floral and Landscape Designs combined, with appro- 
priate letterpress. Eight Cards. 2s. the packet. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY 


NEW YEAR. 


Four charming Landscapes, beautifully printed on bevelled cards, gilt 
edges. 15. 4d. the packet. 


GOD WITH US. 
A Packet of Rose Designs, in imitation frames, with Texts for Christmas. 
Eight Cards. Size 6} by s inches. 1s. the packet. 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW 


YEAR. A packet of similar designs to the above, but with New Year 
Texts. 1s. per packet. 


CHEERING THOUGHTS ’MID CHANG- 


ING YEARS. 
For the New Year. With Texts and Verses on the back of each card, 
by F. R. Havercat, S. J. Stone, F. Lancsrivce, J. D. Burns, E. 
H. BickeRsTETH, and others. Twelve Cards, with pretty Floral 
Designs. Size 5} by 4inches. rs. the packet. 


RICHES OF GRACE. 


Twelve Cards, similar in design to above packet, but with Christmas 
Texts and Mottoes. 1s. the packet. 


ACCEPTED IN THE BELOVED. 


Floral Designs with Texts. For distribution, by letter or otherwise, 
among Christian people. Eight Cards. Size 7 by 3} in. 1s. per packet. 


NAMES AND TITLES OF THE LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 


A Packet, similar in design to above, but with selection of the Names 
and Titles of Our Lord. A Packet for Sunday Schools. 1s. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. . 


Winter Landscapes, with Floral Borders, printed in the finest style of 
chromo-lithograph Eight Cards, with Christmas Mottoes and Verses 


on back. Size 54 by 32 inches. 1s. per packet. 





MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND. ® 
A Packet of similar esigns to above, but with Texts and Verses for the 
New Year. 1s. per packet. 


THE DIVINE GUIDE. 
A tasteful set of Embossed Floral Desi with gold edgi 
and Texts, suited tor the New Year pe Ii Seaso 
Size 3} by 4} inches. 15. per packet. 


BIRTHDAY WISHES AND GREETINGS. 
A Packet similar in design to above, but with Birthday Mottoes and 
Verses. 1s. per packet. 


ABIDING TRUTHS. 
A Packet of Twelve Cards, size 2} by 4} inches, with Autumn Leaves, 
etc., and Texts, Verses, and Mottoes for the New Year. With space 
for name of Donor and Friend. 1s. per packet. 


SHOWERS OF BLESSING. 
A Packet of Twelve Cards, similar in design to the above packet, but 
with Consolatory Gospel Texts. 1s. per packet. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL CARDS. 
A Packet of Eight Floral Cards. Size 33 by 5} inches, with Christmas 
Mottoes and Verses. od. the packet. 


THE ROCK OF OUR SALVATION. 
A Packet of Cards similar in design to the above, but with Verses of 
Scripture and the Motto, ‘“‘ With Best Wishes,” en each Card, thus 
forming a suitable Packet for all seasons. 9d. per packet. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD TICKETS. 
Packet A. A tasteful set of Landscape Views, in Gold and Colours. 
6d. the packet, containing Sixty-four Tickets. Size 1§ by 2 inches. 

DITTO, Packet S. Containing One Hundred Tickets. Size 1 by 1} 
inch. Well printed incolours. 4d. per packet. 

DITTO, Packet T. Marine Series. A pretty set of Sea Views. 4d. the 
packet, containing Twenty-four Tickets. Size 14 by 3$ inches. 


JOYOUS THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW 


YEAR. 
With pretty little Floral Designs and Texts. Twelve Cards. Size 
2 by 33inches. 4d. per packet. 


BETTER THAN RUBIES. 
Similar designs to above, Lut with Texts forgeneral use. 4d. per packet. 


ILLUMINATED TEXTS. 
Two Packets of Nine Large by mag in Gold and Colours. On stout 
imperial 8vo paper. Suitable for Wall Decorations, Albums, Scrap 
Books, Screens, and other decorative uses. 6d. per packet. 


. Verses 
welve Cards. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, AND 65, ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the Marquis or LORNE, 
SypNEY Hatt, and others, forming a Handsome Volume for the drawing-room table. 
Imperial 8vv. 8s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges; or 25s. bound in morocco, elegant, 


Ganadian Pictures. 


= 
DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


‘Lord Lorne’s book is not intended for those who know Canada well, but for those who 
have never been there.’”—7ke Times. 


‘* Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. ‘The Illustra- 














tions by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the 
attractiveness of this very attractive volume.” —Saturday Review. 


‘* What we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne 
is exceptionally fitted to tell us; and he has succeeded in doing 
so with a fine modest frankness and hearty goodwill, and a copious 
wealth of well-put information. ‘To the emigrant Lord Lorne gives 
some sound practical advice.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 

















From the Marquis OF Lorne's “ Canadian Pictures. 


THE CARIBOO WAGGON ROAD. 





**€ Canadian Pictures’ is both a pretty and an 1n- 
structive book. Lord Lorne is evidently an excellent 
draughtsman, and his drawings have been skilfully 
repoduced by the graver of Mr. Edward Whymper. 
It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere 
ornament of the drawing-room table. It will 
undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a 
pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly 
turn over its leaves. But to the reader who takes 
it more seriously, it will convey also a large 
amount of solid information.” —Guardian. 


Str WILLIAM Mutr’s NEw Book. 
Mahomet and Islam. A Sketch 
of the Prophet’s Life from original sources, 
and a brief outline of his Religion. By Sir WILLIAM MutTR, K.C.s.1, LL.D., 
D.C.L., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces of India, author 
of ‘* The Life of Mahomet,” ‘‘ Annals of the Early Caliphate,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions and a large Map of Arabia. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 


Sir William Muir stands unrivalled in his knowledge of the life and times of Mahomet, and he has 
written this sketch to put the main facts of the origin of Mahometanism and how it contrasts with 
Christianity in a popular form. The book is acompanion to ‘‘ Short Chapters on Buddhism.” See f. 4 





Sunday Meditations. Adapted to the Course of | Present Day Tracts on Questions of Christian 
Vol. V., com- 


the Christian Year. By Prebendary DANIEL MooRE, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 55. cloth boards. 


“These short discourses are, in fact, sermons of a quiet sort, reflective 


rather than homiletical, and replete with spiritual teaching, and with a bendary Row. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


wholesome flavour at once of common-sense and catholicity.”—Guardian. 


Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. 
prising Nos. 25-30. By Dr. F. Gobet, Principal Cairns, 
Dr. EusTACE CONDER, Rev. JAMES IVERACH, and Pre- 


Containsadditions to the branches of comparative religions ; topics relating to 


‘* As an accessory to the Scripture reading at family worship, we have not the authorship of the Books of Scripture ; the supernatural origin and proofs 


received a more acceptable volume.” —Chvistian Leader. 


of the religion of the Bible, and to current non-theistic systems of thought. 
| 


Short Biographies for the People. By various Writers. Each with Portrait. 
Nos. 1-12. Containing Biographies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, Farel, Melanchthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, 


Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, and John Hus. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 
Well fitted for family reading, for school libraries and prizes, 
presented in a most interesting and readable style. 








Vol. I., comprising 


Contains a large amount of important information about the great men of the past, 








LONDON: 86, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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The Honey Bee: Its Nature, Homes, and Products. By 
W. H. Harris, B.A., B.SC. With Eighty- two Illustrations. Crown 












































8vo. 55. cloth boards. The 
This book is written by a well-known and successful bee-keeper. It gives in an th 
interesting popular way all that is known about the habits and nature of bees. It is at 
also intended as a practical guide for bee-keepers, and the latest information about the 8 
methods, risks, and profits of bee-keeping will be found in it. It is a companion “The 
volume to “ Ants and their Ways,” and will make an admirable gift and prize book. | scholar! 
| man. 
“ “Th 
Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran |[f}| everyr 
WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. With | Review 
numerous Illustrations and a Complete List of Genera and Species Prop 
of the British Ants. 5s. Cloth boards. wan 
1 
“We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat is in store for | | with pr 
them when they do.”—Standard. iy tation w 
“Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the study of | | calm an 
our native ants ; while as an interesting volume for the general reader, or as a gift-book Rom 
for young people with a taste for natural history, it may be recommended as among the | ti 
very best of its kind.”—Nature. Cc 
Electricity and its Uses. By JoHn Munro, of the an 
Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With numerous versy, 1 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. | a short 
1 end t 
“ We have here a popular but clear and correct account of electrical science in all its | me Wi 
various branches. wy work of this kind was greatly needed.” —/ournal of Science. | | cardina 
no. correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.”— | Reform 
From “ The Honey Bee.” eae is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the average.”— | Gat 
ee | D 
e e “ Th 
@ompanions for a Quiet Hour. ces 
scudie 
. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medi- | 4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. Senne 
tations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. Macau.ay, Editor of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” etc. 15. 6d. | Fam. 
With an Introduction on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. * A : | si 
Printed with a red line round each page. Is. 6d. cloth. 5 4 ee of pond se gg 2 = Seetgeune. Md 
rrange eir pr » | ( 
- Private Thoughts on Religion. By THOMAS D.D. Is. 6d. cloth boards, printed with red lines round | The 
ADAM. 16mo. A reprint in an attractive form of this | each ‘page, and with red edges. These v 
well-known devotional book. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, A new and elegant Edition of this well-known book. Sth 
. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat | 6. The Anxious Inquirer. By J. ANGELL James. | St. M 
little reprint from an old writer. 15. 6d. cloth boards. Is. 62. cloth boards, red edges. Hc 
ord 
P 
y-Palhd of Bibfe ———— a 
81 
. Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London OOO “The 
Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the a dg ar style by 
Rev. J. Kine, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. é 2 = — 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, The 

“*Mr. King’s account of the monument seems fairly full and satis- " R 
factory.”—Saturday Review. “In every way interestingly written.”— | cl 
Literary Churchman. | “Aa 






























































—— } baa 
2. Assyrian Life and History. By M. E. waa 
HARKNESS. With an Introduction by REGINALD STUART ffi i} ETT Th 
Poo.e. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. e 
‘* There are chapters on the Assyrian writing, Assyrian literature, religion, ws ul V 
art, architecture, and domestic life, all excellent in their kind, and giving, on D 
each in the space of a few pages, the sort of knowledge that is likely to be “ The 
most useful and most pochneed tothe ordinary reacer.”—St. James's Gazette. Christiz 
3. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. Rest 
By A. H. SAYcE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative | B 
Philology, Oxford, etc. A Sketch of the most striking | “ Ea 
Confirmations of the Bible from Recent Discoveries in i if ERLE — 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. Vie Sta = i Je 65 | Ma 
With Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. cloth boards. = Reo tieg Lge | - Chri 
Second Edition, Revised, now ready. Ss u ' Para 
4. Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 4 al 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. Kine, M.a., Authorised NC = V 


Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, fit 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. ze AD hy 


5 Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. _heduced from ** Egyptian Life and History.” 


WALLIs BuDGE, B.A. Camb., Assistant in the Department d 
of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated. | 6. Fey oe I ae d Fay’ Be ee | 
<a cate series of ‘By-Paths of Bible | pd Egypt and Israel. By M. E. HARKNESS. Wit | 
Knowledge.’ Mr. Budge’s method is sound, and his book i is worthy of his Illustrations from the originals in the British Museum. 
reputation.”—Saturday Review. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards, | 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





The Authority of Scripture. A Re-statement of 
the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., 
author of ‘* Prophecy : Its Nature and Evidence.” Crown 
8vo. 55. cloth boards. 

“The most convenient summary we have seen—orderly, lucid, and 
scholarly, while popular, and we heartily commend it.”"—Literary Church- 
man. 

“ The value of this work is that of a compendious handbook. It is in 
every respect intelligent, dispassionate, and valuable.”"—British Quarterly 





Review. 
| Propheey : Its Nature and Evidence. By the Rev. 
R. A. REDFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


“This book keeps on conservative lines of theology, while it is abreast 
with present-day neological criticism. It lays down principles of interpre- 
tation which make the reply to rationalism very cogent, and it does all ina 
calm and most commendable temper.” —CAvistzan. 

Romanism : A Doctrinal and Historical Examina- 
tion of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. RoBERT 
C. JENKINS, M.A., Rector of Lyminge, and Honorary 
Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. 

“Canon Jenkins is a writer who, on the subject of the Roman contro- 
versy, may be regarded as an authority . and for those who desire 
a short but accurate handbook on the subject we can confidently recom- 
mend this volume.”— Literary World. 

“Will commend itself for its clear style and pungent criti ism on the 
cardinal errors of the Church of Rome. It is a book which ougit to be in the 
hands of everybody called to deal with the great controversy created by the 
Reformation.”—/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Christ and the Church. Thoughts on the 
Apostolic Commission (Matt. xxviii. 183—20). By the Rev. 
Dr. ADOLPH SAPHIR. Cr. 8vo. 45. cloth boards. 

“The volume is one to be prized by the devout mind. It is full ofthe very 
essence of Christian truth. It is not a book to be ‘run through,’ but to be 
suudied and digested. Those who use it thus will be amply repaid in fresh 
views of the King and the Kingdom.” — British Messenger. 
Family Readings from the Gospels. Con- 

sisting of short consecutive portions, comprising the whole 
Gospel, with a simple exposition for daily use in Christian 
households. By the Rev. F. BOURDILLON, M.A. 


The practical lessons of the Gospels are forcibly and simply applied. 
These volumes will be found extremely useful to those who have to conduct 


family worship. 
St. Matthew. 3s. 6d. cl. bds.| St. Luke. 4s. cloth boards. 
St. Mark. 45. cloth boards.| St. John. 4s. cloth boards. 


Hore Petrins. Studies in the Life of the Apostle 

Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.pD., Dean of Chester, 
| author of ‘* Scenes in the Life of St. Paul,” etc. Crown 
| 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

‘‘The various points are treated with the perspicuity and chasteness of 
style by which all Dean Howson’s works are distinguished, and the subject 
matter is most valuable and edifying.”— Record. 

The Human Sympathies of Christ. By the 
Rev. A. CONSTABLE GEIKIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards, red edges. 

“A magnificent subject, treated with considerable ability.”—Christian. 

‘A more refreshing or helpful book for the Christian life it must be diffi- 
cult to find.”"—Literary World. 

The Holy Spirit in Man: Some Aspects of His 
Work as dwelling within the Believer. By the Rev. A. 
DouGLas McMILLAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“ The writer of this volume treats the subject with great skili and much 
Christian love and zeal.”—Preacher’s Analyst. 

Rest from Sorrow; or, The Ministry of Suffering. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GUEST, F.G.S. 3s. cloth boards. 

“Each section of this interesting volume is concluded with a prayer or 
—- and the whole may be characterised as good and instructive.” — 

ecora. 

| “Many troubled hearts and lives will be assisted and comforted by it.” 
| — Christian World. , 

Parables of the Spring; or, The Resurrection 
and the Life. By the late Professor GAUSSEN, of Geneva. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. Illustrated. 
Small quarto. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

| _“‘A charming little gift-book, full of beautiful thought and feeling.”— 

Evangelical Magazine. 

“A thoughtful and suggestive work.”—Rock. 

| The Story of Joseph read in the Light of the 
Son of Man. A popular Exposition. By the Rev. 
A. M. SYMINGTON, D.D., author of ‘‘ Vox Clamantis,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
| A clear, suggestive, and practical exposition of the wonderful history of 
Joseph. A new volume of the series of ‘‘ Bible Monographs.” 








Recent Biblica? ¥ DPReofogiea? Books. 


Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History 
and Times. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Vicar of 
Loders. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

“Dr. Edersheim is a learned Hebraist, and everything from his pen in 
connection with Jewish History is of exceptional interest. This volume is 
Givided into thirty chapters, illustrative of the striking events recorded in 
Elisha’s history.”—ZEnglish Churchman. 


The Pentateuch. A Popular Introduction. By 
the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

“A manual intended principally for teachers in Sunday Schools and others 
engaged in Biblical instruction, for students preparing for theological 
examinations, etc. It seems to us extremely well done.”—Guardian. 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. A Popular Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

‘* A valuable aid to Bible study.”"—Sunday School Times. 
“Mr. Bush succeeds well in his effort to popularise and systematise the 
teaching and study of the three books.” —Edinburgh Daily Review. 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By ELIsE 
W. EDERSHEIM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


‘* A very compact and instructive account.”— British Quarterly Review. 
“Well written and useful.”—Churchman. 


Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 5s. cloth boards; 65. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges ; 125. morocco, gilt edges. 


“The day is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to 
the value of this book. Its charmis indeed unique, and it has now a reputa- 
tion that needs no enhancement.” —Congregationalist. 


The Acts of the Apostles. An Account of the 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and Chrono- 
logical Appendix. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

** An excellent handbook.”— Ox¢look. 
‘* Fully sufficient for all practical purposes.” —Congregationalist. 

The Religions of the Ancient World. By 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, author of ‘* The Origin of Nations,” ‘‘ The Five 
Great Monarchies.” Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 45. 6d 
cloth boards. 

** An eminently readable book.” —/ournal of Education. 
“‘Demands respect.ul attention from students of religious history.”— 

Guardian. 

“* An admirable resumé of the whole subject.”—Sfectator. 
The Great Problem; or, Christianity as it is. 
By a Student of Science. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
‘Forms one of the most conclusive arguments we have ever seen in 
defence of the Christian faith.”"—Adinburgh Daily Review. 
‘*The work of a master mind.”—Churchman. 


The Philosophy of Prayer, and other Essays. 
By Professor REYNOLDs, of Cheshunt College. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“Full of tender wisdom. A very charming and stimulating volume of 
what is in the best sense devotional reading.” —British Quarterly Review. 


The Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
an Historical Facet. With an Examination of Natural- 
istic Hypotheses By the Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, D.D 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘“We have seldom opened a more satisfactory book. It is systematic, 
and it is thorough. The logical cogency, the wide comprehension, the 
delicate perception of those affinities which link the theme with collateral 
truths, all combine to give the little volume a priceless value.”—Literary 
World. 

Christian Ministry to the Young: a book for 
Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

‘* Earnest ministers of religion, diligent Sunday School workers, and all 
who take ar interest in the religious education and progress of the young, 
should diligently study these lectures.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Vox Clamantis. The Life and Ministry of John 
the Baptist. By ALEXANDER MacLeop SyYMINGTON, 
D.D., author of ‘*The Last First,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. bevelled boards, red edges. 

“In a simple and practical way Dr. Symington presents in chronological 
order the incidents connected with the mission of the Baptist. Avoiding the 


larger theological questions, he has furnished a popular handbook to the 
Baptist’s career.’ — British Quarterly Review. 
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Recent BiograpRica OWorrsd. 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. By 
the Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. With Fifteen Fine 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

The object of these Biographical Sketches is to show that the 
great leaders in modern philanthropic labours have been true 

Christians, and that their Christianity was the mainspring and 

support of their self-denying toil. The volume is full of attractive, 

suggestive, and useful reading. : pee 

St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By 
the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. bds. 

“A well written account of the great man.”—Guardian. ‘‘A 
piece of sound literary work.”—Byradford Observer. ‘‘ Valuable 
and interesting.” —Christian World. : 

Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. 
S. G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the ‘* Luther 
Anecdotes.” Portrait and Illustrations. 16mo 
Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

** A clear and concise account of the great Reformer's. career.”— 

Manchester Examiner. 


‘*Contains in compendious form most of the notable facts about 
Wyclif.”"—Padl Mall Gazette. 


Luther Anecdotes: Memorable Sayings and 
Doings of Martin Luther. Gathered from his 
Books, Letters, and History, and illustrating his 
Life and Work. By Dr. Macau.ay, Editor 
of “The Leisure Hour.” With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

** A charming little book, not too big, not dull.”—Churchman. 
“A capital collection of anecdotes. Many will read these 

stories who would never wade through a biography.”—Rev. C. H. 

Seu RGEON, in Sword and Trowel. 

The Life of Hannah More. A Lady of 
Two Centuries. By ANNA J. BUCKLAND. With 
Portraits. Imperial 16mo. 35. cloth boards. 


** A very good and interesting account of this excellent woman.” 
—John Bull. 


The Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin, Pastor 
of the Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. 
‘BUTLER. Illustrated. With Map. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven together all the salient points of 
the story.”—- Academy. 


——SS “oo “* Leaders in “‘ Mrs. Butler furnishes us with a fresher and fuller description 
——. = » than her predecessors can in the nature of things have given of the 
Medern Philanthropy. home of Oberlin.” —Daily News. 


————_,* 















| 
| WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Recent Middionary Booked. 


Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and | Home Workers for Foreign Missions. By 
Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. Tircompg, pD.p., Miss E. JANE WHATELY. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 
First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. In the form of narrative Miss Whately has shown how best to work at 

“ There is a great deal of information clearly set forth in this book.”—Pad/ home for foreign missions, with a notice of some of the difficulties that beset 


Mall Gazette. . . the path of such workers. 

“All that could be desired as an easy and well arranged eee — . 

manual on a really difficult subject.”—Church Missionary ; — —— 

Intelligencer. — —— ae 

Among the Mongols. By the Rev. 
JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With 
Map and numerous Engravings from Photo- 
graphs and Native Sketches. 8vo. 65. cl. bds. 

‘There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest 
missionary tells of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides 
across the grassy plain, and of the daily life of the nomads 
among whom he passed so many years.”—Fortnightly 

Review. 

“We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.”— 

The Academy. 

Our Eastern Sisters, and their Mis- 
sionary Helpers. By Harriet WARNER 
ELLIis Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘There is in the world much silly and some spiteful talk 
about missionaries ; no better refutation could be found than 
is offered in this unpretending little book.”—S/ectator. 

The History of Protestant Missions J 

in India from their Commencement ~“"" 4 3 ¥ SS 
in 1706 to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. ; 
SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised and 
brought down to date. By the Rev. E. 
STORROW, formerly of Benares. With four 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 

The only complete sketch of the History and present state 
of Protestant Missions in India. The maps will be found on 
examination the best that have yet appeared, showing the 


: ; ” 
various agencies at work at each station. From Gilmour's “ Among the Mongols. 
Bieta a8 Minit nest — 
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THE ‘LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
EW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS 





THE “SUNFLOWERS” SERIES. 
sy C. GEDGE. 
. Cloth. 


1. Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
This is the first.of a series of books intended for adults rather than children. Large 
numbers of young people, as well as readers of older growth, give up much of their time 
ion. In this series an attempt will made to supply books which shall not only 
interest as well-written stories that afford studies of character and descriptions of events 
and scenes likely to rivet the attention, but which shall also stimulate the serious thought 
and develop the better nature of those into whose hands they fall. 


2, Carola. By Hesspa STRETTON, author of ‘Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” ete. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


A story exhibiting all the well-known characteristics of this popular writer. It sets 
forth very powerfully the influence of the New Testament upon a fresh and vigorous 
smind wholly unacquainted with the facts of our Lord's life. 

3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. Everetr 
GrEEN, author of “ Paul Harvard's Campaign,” etc. With Five 
Illustrations by WHymPeR. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. Just 
published. 

A very well-written story, a os | several good character studies, The plot of the 
tale is well sustained, and the interest kept up well throughout. 

A New 5s. Book for Boys. 


The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author of “ Under 
Fire,” ‘The Boys of Highfield,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 
16mo._ 5s. cloth aval ait edges. 


A story of schoolboy life, full of incident, containing the later history of the principal 
characters. 


A New Missionary Book for Boys and Girls. 


The Mela at Tulsipur. Glimpses of Missionary Life and 
Work in India. A Book for the Children. > the Rev. B. H. 
BADLEY, M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North India. With 
many fine Engravings. Quarto. 4s. cloth, gilt. 

Mglas are great heathen religious festivals held in many parts of India, and frequented 
by great multitudes. This book gives, in words suited to the capacity of children, vivid 
descriptions of the people met, the scenes witnessed, and the Christian work done at one 
ofthese great festivals. It is a companion book to ‘‘ The Childrén of India.” 


Three and Sixpence each. 


Wind and Wave Fulfilling His Word. A Story of the 
Siege of Leyden, 1574. By HARRIETTE E. Burcu. With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Avery good historical story. The plot is interesting and the incidents of the famous 
siege are powerfully described. A capital gift or prize-book. 


Ellen Tremaine; or, The Poem Without an Ending. By 
MARIANNE FILLEvL. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

An interesting story of life in a West Country fishing village, and of adventures on the 

Ocean and in Australia. 

Saxby: A Tale of the Commonwealth Time. 
Lesuig, author of ‘‘ Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” etc. 
Cleth, gilt. 35. 6d. 

An interesting historical tale founded on the history of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


At the Sign of the Blue Boar. A Story of the Time of 
Charles I1. By Emma Lestir, author of ‘‘ Saxby,” ‘‘ From Bondage 
.. ee etc. Imperial 16mo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 


An interesting and instructive tale of the time when the Act of Uniformity was passed, 
and when Richard Baxter flourished. 


By EMMA 
Illustrated. 





Three and Sixpence each (continued). 
Apples and Oranges: Familiar Talks ‘with Children on 
ruits. By Mrs. Dyson, author of ‘‘ Children’s Flowers,” etc. With 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A most interesting book for children. Lessons of the highest value are drawn from 
familiar objects, and taught in a way likely to prove very attractive to young readers, 
Seven Steps Upward. By M. E. Roprgs ard SALEM 

HALL, the author of “* Prince and Page,” “‘ Short and Sweet,” etc. With 
Seven Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 


A series of tales for young people by two well-k: writers, founded on and illustrating 
Colossians iii. 12, 13. 





Two and Sixpence each. 
Elliott Maleolm’s Chronicle. The Story of a Scotch 
Lassie. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
The simple unpretending story of a Scotch girl's life. It is full of kindly teaching and 
sympathy for domestic servants, and Li valuable lessons are all taught by meags of the 
servams, 


Story. It is a most excellent gift-book for 


The Sure Harvest. By Mrs. Coors, author of “The 
First Gift,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 


boards. 
A useful and interesting story for girls. 
Two Shillings each. 
The Secret Room. By Miss PocKLIncToNn. _ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


An Soumnaly web-wateen, story of the time of Queen Mary. The tale is well-conceived, 
and the little books full of valuable reading. 


In London Fields. A Story of the Lights and Shadows of a 
Child’s Life. By EcGtanton Tuorne, author of ‘‘The Old 
Worcester Jug,” etc. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 


A new book by the author of “‘ The Old Worcester Jug,” KH is a simple, unpretending 
story of a child’s experiences in the East of London. 


Polly’s Petition. By Mrs. CLARKE, author of ‘‘ Jenny’s 
‘ Corners,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
One and Sixpence each. 


The Brydges. By Mrs. Disney, author of “ Striving for 
the M ,” “ Margie’s Gifts,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Led into Light. By Lucy Taytor. With Illustrations. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A story founded on Horatius Bonar’s hymn, “I heard the voice of Jesus say.” A story 
full of pathos and of good healthy teaching. 
Dora. A Tale of Influence. By the Author of ‘‘ Bessie 

a Victories,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth 


One Shilling each. 
FOR ADULTS. 

The Coin of Loving Deeds. Sketches of American Life. 
Large Type Series. No. 60. With Illustrations. 1s. cloth boards. 
Poor Patience, and True as Truth. By the Authors 
of ** Look on the Sunny Side,” and “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
Large T Series. o. 61. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

cloth hentia. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


The Picture Reversed. Volume forthe Young. No. 155. 
With Illustrations, 1s. cloth boards. 

Unknown and yet Well-known. A Tale of the Marian 
Persecution in the Eastern Counties. By Mrs. F. West. Illustrated. 
Volume for the Young. No. 156. 1s. 





HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 





Every Boy and Young Man should have 


THE Boy's OwN ANNUAL. 
The Sixth Volume of the “‘ Boy’s Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure on Land and 
Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season; Perilous Adventures at 
Home and Abroad; Amusements for Summer and Winter ; and Instructive Papers 
written so as to be read by boys and youths. With many Coloured and Wood 
Engravings. 7s. 6d. handsome cloth; gs. gilt edges; 12s. half morocco. 








No Young Ladies’ Library should be without 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 
The Fifth Volume of the ‘‘Girl's Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by popular 
writers; music Py eminent composers; practical papers for young housekeepers ; 
medical papers by a well-known practitioner ; needlework, plain and fancy ; helpful 

apers for Christian girls; papers on r ble and ble dress, etc., etc. 
Profusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. Price 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth; gs. 
with gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco, marbled edges. 











POPULAR ANNUAL VOLUMES. 





THE CHILD’S THE COTTAGER 


AND ARTISAN 


FRIENDLY 
REETINGS. 


THE TRAGT 
MAGAZINE 





COMPANION 


JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR 


ANNUAL. 


Full of pretty pictures and Seapeeting 
reading for little folks, with a coloure 
frontispiece. 1s. 6d. coloured boards; 
2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 








ANNUAL VOLUME. 


The Volume for Working People in 
Town and Country. Full of ‘ge 
Pictures, forming quite a family scrap- 
book. Much of the letterpress is in large 
type. 1s. 6d. stiff cover; 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards, gilt. 





ANNUAL VOLUME, 


Containing a variety of interesting read- 
ing. With numerous Illustrations. 

A useful volume for loan circulation, or 
for the family, parish, district, or ser- 
vants’ library. 1s. 6d. cloth boards ; 
2s. with gilt edges. 





- ILLUSTRATED READINGS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


This illustrated ine is bound in 
half-yearly volumes. he two for 1884 
are filled with pictures and short anec- 
dotical papers. Each velume complet 
in itself, and profusely illustrated. 2s, 6d. 
cloth boards. 




















BENGER’ Ss rein 


s New — be Perron gram sn JSrom all others by the important ae when mixed 


om warm. milk 


For Iafants, Children, 
and Invalids. 


FOOD AND THE MILK are adapted for rapid assimilation. BENGER 
Sore be taken wit p conyers when all other foods 5 
* Assimilated with great ease.”—Lanci 


FOOD 


which BOTH THE 
FOOD can there. 


“It is invaluable.”"—Londom Medical ‘ 
- Deserving rot the highest praise."—Practitioner. . ical Recor Fe 


process equivaient to partial digestion takes foce, be 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold by leading Chemists, &c., in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 





Sole Manufacturers, MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine & F. B. Benger), 7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 





MADAME ELSIE, 


5 (WORTH ET CIE.) 
Court Mressmaker, 
4, HANOVER STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
LATEST FASHIONS. 
MODERATE CHARGES, AND PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Court Trains. Visiting & Dinner Dresses. Millinery. 


AMERICAN, AUSTRALIAN, INDIAN, AND MOURNING ORDERS 
ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
COUNTRY ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
CASH OR LONDON TRADE REFERENCES REQUIRED WITH ORDER. 


LADIES’ 


Ladies Should Send w te 


PATTERNS OF THE 


LION 


Embroider 





Exquisitely Beautiful & Durable. 





| Trimmings 
Ai 


678 LO 7 ( 


be had 
all Drapers, P 
terns free on 
plication to 


71, Fleet St, 
LONDON, E.C, 


ye Xu \\4 }\ { : 
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sEELsS 


EAU IDEAL. 


ov- SEAMLESS UMBRELLA, 0 


IDEAL. IN GOOD SILKS ONLY. 
Sole Manufacturers to the Trade. only, 
WALSH & BRIERLEY, 
LONDON & MANCHESTER. 


Ribs Streng- 
thened & cannot get 
out of place. Strain 
distributed over 

the entire 


The Seams 
secured within the 
rib itself, and en- 
tirely hidden, 


" RESULT. 


A perfectly even surface outside, 
PERFECTION OF NEATNESS INSIDE, 


Is firmer, will fold closer, and wear longer than any other make. Sold Everywhere. 


Cover. — 


COLOURED DIAGRAMS & PICTURES, 
The Religious Cract Society 


NOW ISSUE THE 


DIAGRAMS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED BY THE 
WORKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL UNION. 


These Diagrams are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are 
executed in a bold, attractive style. Each is 3 feet by 4 feet im 
area, printed on "cloth, adapted for distant inspection, and 
coloured for gas or candle-light. They are durable and very 
portable. Although arranged in Sets, they may be obtained 
singly at 3s. each Diagram. They are eyeleted for convenient 
suspension. 


Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in 
each Series, may be had with full particulars on apple 
cation to 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








PRESENT DAY TRACTS 


On Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. Five Volumes 
are now ready, 2s. 6¢. each, cloth boards. E ach Volume contains Six Tracts. 
These Tracts may be had separately at 4d each. 


VOLUME I. contains three Tracts by the Rev. Principal Carrns, 
D.D., LL.D. ; two Tracts by the Rev. Prebendary Row, M.a., and one by 
W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


VOLUME ITI. contains a Tract by the Rev. Noan Porter, D.D. ; two Tracts 
by Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. ; two ‘Tracts by W. G. BLaixig, D.D., 
and one by the Rev. J. RADrorD ‘| HOMSON, M.A. 


VOLUME III. contains Tracts by S. R. PATTISON, Esq., F.G.S.3; Dr. 
FriepricH Prarr; Sir WiLLiAM MulIR, K.c.s.1.3 the Very Kev. R. 
Payne-SmitH, D.p., Deanof Canterbury ; Rev. HENRY WACE, B.D., D.D.; 
the late Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. ; and by JAMEs LEGGE, LL. D. 


VOLUME IV. contains Tracts by Rev. Noan PorTEr, D.D., LL.D. 3 
Rev. Canon RAwLtnson, M.A.; Rev. W. G. ELMSLIE, M.A.; Rev. 
Prebendary Row, m.A.; Rev W.G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.v, ; and by the 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson, v.p., Dean of Chester. 

VOLUME V., Just Published, contains Tracts by Dr. F. Gopet, Principal 
CAIRNS, Dr. Eustace Conver, Rev. James Iveracn, Prebendary 
Row, and Dr. J. Murray MITCHEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOURNEYS ON OLD HIGHWAYS IN CHINA. | 


By IsaBELLE WILLIAMSON, of the London Mission, Chefoo. With many 
Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

Mrs, Williamson was the first Western lady to travel through the great: 
provinces of Shantung and Chi Li. She speaks Chinese, and she has givell; 
in this book much interesting information derived from her own observatio 
and experience about the habits and life and needs of Chinese women. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 











ALMANACKS FOR 1885. 


THE CHILD’S COMPANION ALMANACK. For the Home 
and Sunday School. With high-class Engravings by WHyMpER, 
Fag — and others ; and Handsome Front Page in Oil Colours. 


THE. “PEOPLE'S ALMANACK. Large Page Engraving 
For General Distribution, and specially adapted for localisation 


purchasers printing their own wrapper. One Penny, in a cover. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





} , S i | | § The Lancet says :— 
a Ss fa ii a Tr: nl r have subjected the samples of 
a, o 7 vere y —] = the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the 


ONTSERRAT 


— We 


Aromatic Clove, Montserrat Company to full 
Stra wberr' Rasp- analysis, with a view to test 
berry, Pineapple, i quality and purity. We 


Sarsaparilla, Jar- have found it to be in sountl 


| 4 T $ condition, and entirely free 
j M E ‘ FR U i J U | C E — Quinine, 2 from adulteration, and we 
Peppermint. é counsel the public te drink it 


Limetta or Pure 
Lime Juice Cordial 


& CORDIALS 232%: 


in preference to any form of 


Retail from Grocers, 
¢ alcohol.” 


Drugegists, V1 t94 ie 
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SYMINGTON’S 


WORLD beta on 
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. InTins and Packets. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


wiGH PRESSURE 
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2 BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 


Highest Avere. Philadelphia, 1876. 
Gold 877 


Medal, oe a 1877. 
Highest Award and only’ M » Paris Exhibition, 
hest Award, Melbourne, 


Highes' 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Frankfort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 1883. 





\ Put on by Sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each 
my Bottle. No Polishing Brushrequired. Dries in a few 
minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 
fingers. The “Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
Article of the kind ever introduced. 
LapIgEs’ SHOEs, which have become red and rough 
mm] by wearing, are restored to their Or1GINAL CoLour and 
‘eg Lustre, and will not soil the skirts when wet. Tar- 
cjg NISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved by it. 
5 For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, 
Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 

@ :narket, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, 

a Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
E —————’ well as for Boots and Shoes. 

Kept byall First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 


Carriage 








Newest Invention—Greatest Novelty. 


THe Y & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will 
not split inthe seams nor tear in the Fabric. 
Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 

wear. 

Le Follet says:—‘‘A novel invention in Corsets 
admirably calculated to prevent the very disagree- 
able occurrence of split seams. The cut is very good 
and becoming, and may be adapted to any figure with 
advantage.” 

The Queen says:—‘* These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the 
‘oss, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the seams have no strain, 
hey are admirz ably modelled, ex¢ quisitely neat and str ong , and the workmanship all that 
pbuld be desired.’ Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine Y & N Corset is 
amped, “‘ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. 

old Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD for 
orsets, London International Exhibition, 1884. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 





INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


—, ‘on 
CURTAINS, wr _ 
BLINDS, of Postal 
On receipt of Postal DRAPERIES, 
~~ SHADING, &c. 


Order. 
Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns. 


JOHN KAY & SON BURNLEY WOOD 


. MILLS, BURNLEY. 


45 yas. 
for 6/6 


FREE PER 


PARCEL POST 








IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


AND TO 


EVERY MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





On forwarding your Address and One Penny Postage Stamp (to cover postage) to GOODALL, 
BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded to you a beautiful little volume 
of 104 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


GOOD THINGS 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 








Applicants will oblige us by writing ** Good Things ” on outside of the envelopes to pre- 
vent delay, and stating that they saw the advertisement in the LEISURE HOUR. 











Critchley. 
_ Starch Gloss 


akes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-web-like Materials, Once 
id alwz ays wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- 

ere, in Packets, 1d., 3d., and 6d. each. Prepared only by T, CRITCHL EY, Whole- 
Druggist, Biz ackburn ; 1 and 2,Australian Avenue, London, 





Borwicks BORWICK’S 


CUSTARD POWDER 

ou Tanne delicious 
VAM OL AIB aa BLaNcmance. 
Tt I Vi AYO M A O ISIE inc, Pics, una Stewed Frit 
PUDDINGS & SCONES . 


Sold by Grocers and Corn 
Dealers in 1d and 2d. Packets 
and 6d.and1s Tir 








ANNUAL SALE 
OVER HALF-A-MILLION. 


MCCALL'S 53% 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


In various sizes, to 34Ib. 


| Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers. 





























Re 


hing 
Genune 


_ Economical 





CODLIVER OIL 


“ Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet, 

** Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”"—British Medical Fournal. 

“ No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the ody oil which does not 
“repeat ;” and for these reasons the most efficacious kind m use, In capsuled bottles 
only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 9s. Sold Everywhere. 


Allen & Hanburys’ MALT EXTRACT 


Forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly concentrated and 
nutritious food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and farinaceous matters, 
rendering them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. It is thus utilised in 
the manufacture of ALLEN & HANBURYS’ Malted Farinaceous Food for Infants. 
Both it and the Food can be be obtained through any Chemist. The Malt, in bottles, 
at 2s. and 3s. 6d. ; the Food, in tins, at 1s., 2s., 5s., and ros. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, 
PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


The ‘‘ Nonpareil ” is the richest, softest, and most 
becoming fabric ever produced, and is pre- 
eminently suited for Ladies’ indoor 

and outdoor Costumes, Boys’ 

Suits, & Children’s 


Jiner qualities 
equalin appearance 
wear better than the very 
Lyons Silk Velvet, and cost only aqua 
of the price. Every yara is stamped on the 
“Nonpareil,” to protect the public from fraud. Of 
Drapers everywhere. Wholesale Agents—J. H. FULLER, 
Watling Street, London ; JOHN R. TAYLOR, 51, Miller Street, G 





RICHEST CUSTARD! YyITHOUT FrocslR 
BIRD'S At Half the Cost and Troubleliig,? 
CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS !! 
A GREAT LUXURY 
ws." OWDER 


POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”—A Liff 


Work containing Practical Hints 


Sold every- 
where 

in 6d and 1s, 
Boxes. 











THE FASHION FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1884. 
BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 
Thousands of customers 
testify that no other 
article woven equals this 
in general utility. 


AN’S 


DEVON 
SERGES 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 672. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 


SPEA 


Pure Wool 
only. 


NEW SEASON'S 
PATTERNS 
NOW READY 


According to 
the Queen, ‘it 
has no rival.” 


Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2. the yard. For Gentlemen’s 
Sane, deuble width, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. the yard. The Navy Blues and the 
Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be sent POST 
FREE N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to principal Railway 
Stations. No Agents. : 


Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 





Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes f 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 
echitts 


“Largest Sate : 
in the World” / 








R. K, BURT AND CO,, PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY, 





